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FOREWORD 


This  report  is  the  final  segment  of  a three-part  study 
of  housing  issues  in  Boston  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Boston 
Urban  Observatory  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  over 

the  past  three  years.  Complementing  an  in-depth  analysis  of 

* 

federally-subsidized  multi-family  rental  housing  and  a 
broad-gauged  inquiry  into  housing  policy  considerations, 
this  three-decker  study  rounds  out  an  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  Boston’s  multi-faceted,  complex  housing 
problems . 

The  three-decker  report  not  only  is  a significant  addition 
to  the  relatively  neglected  literature  in  working-class  housing, 
but  its  prescriptions  for  upgrading  and  improvement  are  tailored 
to  neighborhood  differences  in  current  and  projected  housing  markets. 

Most  noteworthy  about  this  report  on  the  city's  three- 
decker  housing  is  the  multiplicity  of  perspectives  used  to 
probe  the  questions  raised  in  the  study.  While  giving  proper 
weight  to  the  dynamics  of  housing  markets,  the  report  places 
special  focus  on  landlord  and  tenant  housing  goals  and  behaviors, 
and  underscores  the  relative  importance  of  landlord-tenant 


*Subsidized  Multi-Family  Rental  Housing  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area  (Oct.  1973). 

**  Housing  Policy  Considerations  for  a Central  City  in  the 
Metropolitan  Context:  Boston,  Massachusetts ( August  1975). 
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interdependence  and  policies  of  local  banking  institutions. 
Particularly  useful  to  those  responsible  for  making  policies 
affecting  three-deckers  are  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
concerning  home  ownership  for  capital  accumulation  and  on  the 
tenuous  private  subsidies  which  permit  affordable  rental  levels 
for  tenants. 


Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Director 
Boston  Urban  Observatory 


I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TRIPLE-DECKER  HOUSING 


This  report  is  an  investigation  of  how  Boston's  triple- 
decker housing — three-story,  three-family  wooden  frame 
buildings — are  faring  physically,  socially,  and  economically. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  this  housing  and  the 
prospects  for  its  survival,  triple-deckers  throughout  Boston 
were  surveyed  and  examined  in  depth  in  six  Boston  neighbor- 
hoods. The  underlying  objective  of  the  study  is  to  delineate 
whether  and  how  public  policies  can  or  should  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  survival  and  upgrading  of  triple-deckers. 

Triple-deckers  are  the  predominate  kind  of  housing  in 
many  working  class  and  middle  income  neighborhoods  of  Boston. 
While  they  comprise  one-fifth  of  the  city's  total  housing  stock, 
containing  almost  50,000  of  the  232,000  dwelling  units  in 
Boston,  they  are  found  in  half  of  its  neighborhoods.  Thus 
this  housing  affects  the  character  and  environmental  conditions 
of  much  of  Boston.  The  predominance  of  triple-deckers  makes 
understanding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  housing 
type  critical  to  planning  for  the  future  of  these  neighborhoods 
and  the  city.  In  light  of  this,  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory 
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and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Jointly  undertook 
the  present  study. 

Since  triple-deckers  were  built  about  the  turn  of  the 
century  for  middle  and  lower  income  families,  this  study  is 
in  some  respects  an  analysis  of  the  fate  of  working  class 
housing  in  the  twentieth  century.  Most  triple-deckers  were 
constructed  between  1880  and  1920  in  neighborhoods  developing 
around  what  was  then  Boston's  periphery.  These  neighborhoods — 
including  large  parts  of  the  Dorchester,  Mattapan,  East  Boston, 
South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain  sections  of  Boston — have  long 
since  lost  their  original  elan  of  suburbia.  Although  few  of 
these  areas  are  slums,  many  are  less  prosperous  and  less 
attractive  than  they  once  were.  But  because  their  residents 
sustain  them  with  relatively  little  public  attention  or  help, 
they  are  often  overlooked  by  urban  researchers  and  public 
officials  alike,  even  though  these  neighborhoods  comprise  the 
bulk  of  Boston. 

One  intention  of  this  investigation,  therefore,  became  to 
understand  the  housing  problems  facing  owners  and  tenants  in 
older,  working  class  and  middle  income  urban  areas  and  to 
explore  how  the  financial  dynamics  of  their  housing  differ  from 
conventional  economic  theories.  The  misfit  between  commonly 
accepted  theories  about  the  role  of  housing  in  the  American 
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economy  and  conditions  in  older  urban  neighborhoods  is  a 
finding  which  we  shall  document  during  this  report. 

Although  triple-deckers  per  se  are  more  prevalent  in 
Boston  than  in  most  other  American  cities,  analagous  small 
multi-family  buildings  characterize  the  middle  class  and 
working  class  sections  of  many  other  cities.  We  think  that 
the  dynamics  characteristic  of  triple-decker  housing  and 
neighborhoods  probably  apply  to  any  small-scale,  older  urban 
housing  with  more  than  one  living  unit.  Hence,  even  though 
this  investigation  was  undertaken  only  in  Boston,  its  con- 
clusions may  be  relevant  for  many  cities. 

Brief  Description  of  Triple-Deckers 

The  typical  triple-decker  is  a narrow,  detached  frame 
building  with  its  short  side  to  the  street  and  a flat  roof, 
as  shown  by  the  following  pictures. 
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Characteristically , it  is  only  three  or  four  rooms  deep,  one 
or  two  rooms  wide,  and  has  one  apartment  per  floor,  all 
sharing  nearly  identical  floor  plans.  Most  triple-decker 
apartments  have  between  four  and  six  rooms.  Almost  always, 
open  wooden  porches  cling  to  the  back  of  a triple-decker; 
small  porches  often  shelter  the  front.  (A  typical  floor  plan 
is  illustrated  on  the  following  page.)  A variety  of  triple- 
decker floor  plans  are  illustrated  in  Appendix  A. 
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Floor  Plan  of  A Typical 
?r j ple-Pecker 


0 _ 5 « . !5 

PLAN:  2nd  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  930  SF 

public  circulation:  + 130  SF 

total  int.  area:  1060  SF 
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Also  scattered  throughout  Boston  are  double  triple-deckers, 
which  are  in  effect  two  triple-deckers  built  with  a common 

party  wall,  so  that  the  resulting  structure  has  six  units, 

* 

two  per  floor,  rather  than  three  units. 

While  many  of  Boston's  16,000  triple-deckers  are  scattered 
among  other  kinds  of  buildings,  the  city  contains  many  streets 
and  even  clusters  of  streets  where  the  majority  of  houses  are 
triple-deckers.  We  call  the  latter  "triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods", and  they  are  very  common  in  most  of  the  older  sections 
of  Boston,  as  shown  by  Map  1,  giving  the  location  and  density 
of  triple-deckers  throughout  the  city. 

Triple-deckers  were  originally  developed  for  both  home- 
owners  and  real  estate  investors.  These  dual  lines  of  owner- 
ship continue  today.  At  least  two-thirds  of  all  triple- 
deckers are  owner-occupied,  which  means  that  a particular 
building  is  owned  by  one  of  the  families  who  lives  in  it  and 
this  family  rents  out  two  of  the  three  apartments.  The  rest 
of  Boston's  triple-deckers  are  owned  by  absentee  landlords, 
ranging  from  people  who  own  only  one  building  to  some  of 
Boston's  largest  property  owners  who  manage  as  many  as  several 
hundred  triple-deckers. 


*A  more  complete  description  of  the  physical  details  and 
variations  found  in  triple-deckers  is  in  the  preliminary  report 
of  this  study,  Three-Decker  Housing  in  the  City  of  Boston:  A 

Reconnaissance,  published  by  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  in 
June  197^,  pp . 21-38. 
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Past  and  Present  Evaluations  of  Triple-Deckers 


Since  they  were  first  erected  late  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  in  the  twentieth  centuries,  triple-deckers  have  been 
targets  of  concern  and  criticism  in  Boston.  Their  flat-roofed 
wooden  construction  has  been  attacked  as  both  ugly  and  hazardous. 
Their  vulnerability  to  premature  deterioration  if  not  constantly 
maintained  was  noted  by  people  who  watched  them  being  built. 

As  early  as  1910,  one  of  Boston’s  pioneer  social  workers  ob- 
served, "The  triple-decker  is  notoriously  short  lived  if  no 

# 

outlay  is  ever  made  for  upkeep".  A more  gloomy  prognostica- 
tion of  the  pre-World  War  I period  was  that  most  triple- 
deckers would  be  destroyed  within  15  years.  Yet,  half  a 
century  later,  they  are  still  in  use. 

Triple-deckers  have  also  been  accused  by  some  Bostonians 
of  being  a blighting  influence,  destroying  the  physical  and 
economic  quality  of  surrounding  areas.  For  eighty  years, 
these  attacks  have  come  from  nearby  owners  of  one  and  two- 
family  houses,  worried  that  their  homes  would  become  less 
desirable  and  less  valuable  if  too  many  three-family  buildings 
were  close  by.  The  criticisms  of  the  early  twentieth  century 


^Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  The  Zone  of  Emergence, 
(manuscript  1905-1914;  edited  by  Samuel  B.  Warner  as  an  M.I.T. 
Press  book,  1969),  p.  162. 
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were  recently  summarized  as  follows: 

Three-deckers  were  also  costly  to  the  individual  and 
society.  As  a long  run  investment  they  presumably 
were  more  expensive  to  the  owners,  if  not  the  builder. 
Higher  insurance  and  especially  depreciation  charges 
were  supposed  to  wipe  out  any  apparent  advantage  from 
lower  initial  cost  or  tax  payments ...  Moreover , few 
slum  types,  including  even  the  cheaper  varieties, 
flaunted  their  sheer  ugliness  more  brazenly — if  not 
initially — with  the  first  signs  of  untidiness  or 
neglect . 

All  sorts  of  objections  have  been  lodged,  including 
complaints  about  deceptive  salesmanship,  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  glory  of  being  a homeowner,  the  lack 
of  detail  about  subsequent  costs  |nd  charges,  the 
absence  of  a real  back  yard,  etc. 

Despite  these  harsh  critiques,  triple-deckers  have  also 

had  proponents  who  concluded  that  they  fulfilled  low-income 

and  middle-income  housing  needs  better  than  many  other  options 

in  Boston.  Before  World  War  I,  triple-decker  neighborhoods 

won  some  praise  when  they  were  compared  to  other  working  class 

housing  available  in  the  city. 

These  neighborhoods  impress  one  familiar  with  the 
downtown  tenement  communities  as  distinctly  more 
habitable.  The  air  is  brighter,  cleaner  and  more 
vibrant;  sunshine  falls  in  floors  rather  than  in 
narrow  shafts;  there  is  not  as  much  dust  and  smoke; 
streets  are  quieter;  there  is  less  conjestion  and 
more  evident  freedom  of  movement ...  On  the  whole, 
the  housing  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  inner 
city .*  ** 


*Lloyd  Rodwin,  Housing  and  Economic  Progress  (Harvard  University 
Press,  1961),  p.  35. 

**Woods  and  Kennedy,  op . cit . , pp.  34— 35 . 
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Forty  years  later,  a post-World  War  II  housing  critic 
had  less  evocative  but  more  economic  compliments  for  triple- 
deckers : 

Aside  from  fire  hazard  and  ugliness  (which  was  true 
of  practically  all  buildings  of  that  period),  the 
free-standing  triple-decker  was  probably  the  most 
economical  building  form  ever  devised  which  pro- 
vided some  light  and  air  on  four  sides  for  each 
family,  a large  private  balcony,  and  private  access 
to  the  ground,  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  for 
small  ownership  ang  investment  and  the  economy  of 
owner  maintenance. 

In  the  last  decade,  a new  round  of  Boston  critics  have 
begun  questioning  the  viability  of  triple-deckers  for  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Unlike  the  early 
critiques,  contemporary  assertions  are  less  often  attacks  on 
the  inherent  qualities  of  triple-decker  housing  than  hypotheses 
that  triple-deckers  have  outlived  their  physical,  social  and 
economic  purposes.  They  imply  that  triple-deckers  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Observations  that  triple-deckers  are  a 
deteriorating  and  no  longer  desired  form  of  housing  have  been 
made  repeatedly  in  recent  years  by  Boston  bankers,  public 
officials,  and  other  people  with  the  power  to  influence  the 
future  of  this  housing.  Some  of  the  most  prevalent  assertions 
are : 


*Rodwin,  op. cit . , footnote,  p.  35* 
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— "Triple-deckers  are  decaying  physically  and  are 
no  longer  worth  fixing-up  or  rehabilitating  be- 
cause they  are  wooden  buildings  which  are  already 
fifty  to  ninety  years  old." 

—"Demand  for  triple-decker  housing  is  slackening 
because  they  are  second-choice  housing  for  both 
resident  owners  and  absentee  investors."  It  is 
alleged  that  for  homeowners,  triple-deckers  are 
second  choice  housing  because  they  offer  less 
privacy  while  requiring  more  management  than  do 
single-family  or  two- family  he  uses  .*  For 
absentee  owners,  it  is  often  said  that  triple- 
deckers are  less  desired  than  larger  buildings 
which  offer  greater  economies  of  scale  and  less 
appealing  than  brick  buildings  whose  maintenance 
is  less  costly. 

— "Although  triple-deckers  once  served  many  immi- 
grant owners  as  vehicles  for  upward  mobility, 
they  no  longer  provide  the  financial  returns 
which  used  to  enable  their  owners  to  upgrade 
their  financial  position." 

— "Triple-deckers  are  more  prone  to  abandonment 
than  other  kinds  of  buildings."** 


*This  critique  emerged,  for  instance,  in  a study  of  families 
who  bought  homes  in  Dorchester  and  Mattapan  during  the  late 
1960s  through  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Program.  Many 
triple-decker  owners  interviewed  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
housing  and  said  they  would  have  preferred  living  in  one  or 
two-family  buildings. 

**Data  compiled  by  the  Boston  Area  Office  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  have  suggested  that 
triple-deckers  may  be  among  the  first  FHA-insured  houses  to 
be  foreclosed  and  abandoned  in  declining  sections  of  Boston. 
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— "Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  look 
less  favorably  upon  triple-deckers  than  other 
kinds  of  housing."  Residents  of  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  have  said  that  it  is  harder  to 
obtain  a mortgage  on  a three-family  house  than 
on  a one  or  two-family  dwelling.  Banks* 
reluctance  to  mortgage  triple-deckers,  it  is 
alleged,  inhibits  their  prices  and  sales.* 

If  these  assertions  are  valid,  then  this  fifth  of  Boston's 
housing  could  be  in  jeopardy,  seriously  diminishing  the  city's 
available  housing  resources  and  its  opportunities  for  home- 
ownership.  Moreover,  as  much  as  half  of  the  city  could  be 
threatened  by  at  least  scattered  deterioration  and  decline. 

This  study  was  structured  to  analyze  these  and  other 
hypotheses  about  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  triple- 
decker housing. 

Initial  Questions  and  Hypotheses 

At  the  outset  of  this  investigation,  we  knew  that  triple- 
deckers existed  in  many  sections  of  Boston,  and  that  in  these 
different  areas,  buildings  of  this  type  could  be  found  in  all 
kinds  of  physical  condition,  from  renovated  to  deteriorating 
to  abandoned.  The  initial  hypothesis  of  the  investigation 
was  that  in  order  to  understand  the  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  triple-deckers,  we  would  need  to  analyze  the 


*In  private  meetings  with  city  officials  reported  to  the  study 
staff,  the  president  of  one  of  Boston's  largest  savings  banks 
said  that  he  thinks  triple-deckers  are  obsolete. 
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differences  among  triple-deckers  in  Boston  and  all  the  factors 
which  might  contribute  to  the  survival  of  triple-deckers  or 
which  might  undermine  them.  "Survival"  was  interpreted  to 
mean  not  only  the  physical  existence  of  the  triple-decker 
stock  but  also  the  continuing  delivery  of  housing  services 
and,  by  extension,  the  price  of  those  services.  We  wanted  to 
understand  why,  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  Boston  a well 
maintained  triple-decker  apartment  was  renting  for  $90  per 
month  while  elsewhere  (and  sometimes  even  on  the  same  street), 
a comparable  apartment  cost  $180. 

The  investigation  was  designed  to  evaluate  a number  of 
hypotheses  and  questions  dealing  with  the  factors  that  we 
thought  would  influence  the  housing.  These  can  be  roughly 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  market  context,  demand,  manage- 
ment, ownership  and  return,  physical  condition  and  design, 
and  institutional  practices.  The  analyses  of  these  factors 
are  to  provide  the  basis  for  evaluating  whether  public  action 
can  help  preserve  Boston's  triple-decker  housing  stock  and, 
if  so,  what  kind  of  public  intervention  might  be  effective. 
This  evaluation  is  particularly  critical  for  Boston  as  the 
city  turns  away  from  its  reliance  on  federal  categorical  grant 
programs  as  the  major  source  of  funding  for  housing  assistance 
and  decides  how  to  use  revenue  sharing  monies. 


The  hypotheses  and  questions  underlying  the  investiga- 
tion are  as  follows: 

Market  dynamics-  Our  preliminary  hypothesis  was  that  the 
condition  of  triple-deckers  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
neighborhood  where  they  are  located  and  the  market  dynamics 
of  that  neighborhood.  The  questions  posed  were: 

- What  are  the  principal  market  dynamics  which  contribute 
to  the  survival  or  decay  of  triple-deckers? 

- How  have  prices  and  rents  changed  over  time  and  how 

do  they  now  vary  among  different  sections  of  the  city? 

Who  are  the  current  owners  of  Boston’s  triple-deckers 
and  how  are  ownership  patterns  changing?  Do  changes 
in  ownership  mean  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
housing? 

Demand-  Our  initial  hypothesis  was  that  demand  is  critical 
to  the  condition  of  triple-decker  buildings  and  neighborhoods. 
From  the  outset,  demand  was  seen  as  a critical  factor  because 
one  of  the  central  questions  was,  are  triple-decker  obsolete; 
and  one  definition  of  obsolescence  in  housing  is  that  buildings 
are  obsolete  when  there  are  fewer  buyers  or  renters  than  there 
are  available  structures.  In  other  words,  housing  is  obsolete 
when  supply  exceeds  demand.  However,  early  in  the  investigation 
it  became  apparent  that  a simple  quantitative  understanding  of 
demand  would  be  insufficient  for  the  formulation  of  effective 
public  policy.  Simply  to  know  whether  or  not  demand  equalled 
supply  told  one  very  little.  More  important  for  policy 
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formation  are  the  attitudes  and  motivations  which  underlie 
changes  in  demand,  the  reasons  why  demand  increases  or  de- 
creases or  shifts  from  one  set  of  people  to  another.  The 
particular  questions  we  asked  were: 

- What  is  the  current  demand  for  triple-deckers;  who 
now  wants  to  buy  or  rent  them?  Has  demand  changed 
recently  in  different  parts  of  Boston;  if  so,  how? 

- How  do  changes  in  demand  affect  the  physical  and 
financial  condition  (i.e.,  the  maintenance  and 
prices)  of  triple-deckers? 

- Are  either  current  or  potential  owners  finding 
triple-deckers  less  attractive  than  they  once  did? 

Are  the  views  of  resident  owners  different  from 
those  of  absentee  owners? 

- What  happens  to  a triple-decker  neighborhood  when 
demand  changes  greatly  either  by  race  or  economic 
class? 

Management  practices  of  owners  and  tenants-  Two  basic 
hypotheses  were  developed  about  management.  One  was  that  many 
styles  of  management  are  practiced  by  triple-decker  owners; 
some  are  destructive  while  others  contribute  to  the  survival 
of  the  housing.  The  other  hypothesis  was  that  good  landlord- 
tenant  relations  are  critical  to  the  survival  of  triple-deckers. 
Our  investigation  showed  that  the  concept  of  management,  like 
that  of  demand,  cannot  be  understood  simply  in  quantitative 
terms.  Management  encompasses  more  than  the  cost  of  delivering 
housing  services  and  more  even  than  the  quality  of  those 
services.  It  also  encompasses  the  various  ways  that  housing 
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services  are  provided;  (for  example,  the  various  means  by  which 
owners  accomplish  maintenance  ranges  from  doing  all  required 
upkeep  themselves  to  contracting  skilled  tradesmen  for  all 
repairs ) . 

The  specific  questions  initially  posed  about  management 

were : 

- Are  any  special  management  problems  associated  with 
triple-deckers;  is  management  becoming  more  difficult? 

- What  does  it  cost  to  operate  a triple-decker,  and  how 
are  these  costs  changing?  Are  any  changes  making  it 
harder  for  owners  to  maintain  their  buildings  in  good 
condition? 

- What  are  landlord-tenant  relations  like  in  various 
triple-deckers?  Do  they  vary  in  different  sections 
of  the  city?  Do  they  differ  in  resident  and  ab- 
sentee owned  buildings?  What  is  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  financial  and  physical  condition 
of  buildings? 

Ownership  and  return-  Return,  as  used  here,  means  the 
economic  and  social  goals  sought  by  an  owner  from  possession 
of  triple-decker  housing.  Shortly  into  the  investigation,  we 
hypothesized  that  return  was  as  critical  to  the  survival  and 
cost  of  triple-decker  housing  as  demand  and  management. 

For  many  years,  economists  and  policy  makers  have  viewed 
housing  as  a sector  of  the  economy  the  micro-operations  of 
which  could  be  characterized  in  terms  of  standard  market  be- 
havior. They  assume  that  owners  rationally  pursue  economic 
returns  on  their  investment.  When  this  does  not  happen,  it 
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has  typically  been  viewed  as  a minor  market  imperfection. 

These  hypotheses  are  often  built  into  public  policy  aimed  at 
improving  maintenance  or  delivery  of  housing  services.  Our 
analysis  questions  these  assumptions  because  it  shows  that  a 
majority  of  triple-decker  owners  do  not  act  to  maximize  economic 
returns.  Thus  we  hypothesized  that  owners  must  be  understood 
not  merely  as  profit  seekers  but  as  people  with  complex  motiva- 
tions for  ownership  which  extend  beyond  the  acquisition  of 
gain.  In  addition,  we  hypothesized  that  triple-deckers  must 
be  analyzed  and  planned  for  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  owner 
who  operates  them. 

- Who  owns  triple-decker  housing  and  how  do  owners 
differ? 

- What  kinds  of  financial  returns  and  social  or  psychic 
benefits  are  triple-decker  owners  seeking?  How  do 
these  vary  among  owners? 

- What  kinds  of  financial  return  are  possible  in  triple- 
deckers? Can  rental  profits  or  profits  due  to 
appreciation  be  realized? 

- Do  triple-deckers  provide  financial  leverage  for  resi- 
dent owners,  increasing  their  economic  mobility? 

Physical  condition  and  design-  We  hypothesized  at  the 
outset  of  this  study  that  the  particular  physical  design  and 
decoration  of  a triple-decker  could  affect  its  present-day 
economic  and  social  condition.  In  other  words,  we  hypothesized 
that  larger  triple-deckers  would  be  more  expensive  today  than 
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smaller  ones,  and  that  structures  built  with  much  decorative 
detail  would  be  more  desired  than  plainer  buildings  and  be  in 
better  condition  today. 

- What  is  the  physical  condition  of  most  triple- 
deckers in  Boston,  and  what  accounts  for  different 
levels  of  maintenance  in  them? 

- Are  absentee-owned  triple-deckers  less  well  cared 
for  than  resident  owned  buildings? 

- Are  triple-deckers  more  prone  to  abandonment  than 
other  kinds  of  structures?  Are  many  triple-deckers 
being  abandoned;  if  so,  why? 

- Would  any  reuse  or  redesign  of  triple-deckers  make 
them  more  attractive? 

Institutional  practices-  Under  this  heading,  we  investi- 
gated the  impact  of  both  public  agencies  and  private  lending 
institutions  on  triple-deckers.  We  wanted  to  know  how  various 
municipal  policies  and  agencies  which  deal  with  housing  (such 
as  real  estate  taxes  and  rent  control)  affected  triple- 
deckers . 

We  also  investigated  the  availability  of  credit  for  both 
mortgages  and  home  improvement  loans.  There  is  growing  evi- 
dence in  Boston  that  a potential  housing  purchaser  may  find 
his  access  to  mortgage  money  linked  not  only  to  his  personal 
creditworthiness  but  also  to  a lending  institution's  per- 
ception of  the  market  where  his  property  is  located.  We 
hypothesized  that  mortgage  credit  is  being  restricted  in  some 
triple-decker  neighborhoods,  by  some  banks.  Since  mortgage 
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money  is  essential  to  the  smooth  succession  of  new  generations 
of  housing  owners,  any  problems  in  credit  availability  can 
adversely  affect  triple-deckers. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  mortgage  credit  issues 
escalated  dramatically  from  the  neighborhood  level  to  the 
national  level.  Changes  in  national  monetary  policy  and  in 
private  investment  offerings  pulled  money  out  of  the  savings 
banks  which  have  traditionally  provided  the  bulk  of  home 
mortgages  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Boston 's triple- 
decker neighborhoods.  While  systematic  analysis  of  national 
monetary  policy  and  housing  credit  conditions  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report,  we  did  try  to  assess  their  cumulative 
impact  on  mortgage  credit  in  Boston. 

Particular  questions  included  in  this  aspect  of  the 
investigation  were: 

- Who  now  finances  triple-deckers  (i.e.,  which  banks 
and  lending  institutions  now  provide  mortgages)? 

Have  these  changed  in  recent  years? 

- Is  financing  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain 
anywhere  in  Boston? 

- Do  banks  regard  triple-deckers  differently  than 
other  kinds  of  housing? 

- How  have  mortgage  terms  changed  over  time;  have 
they  differed  for  resident  and  absentee  owners? 

By  answering  these  questions  and  testing  the  hypotheses, 
our  intention  was  to  develop  the  basis  for  recommending  public 
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policy  which  could  effectively  contribute  to  the  survival 
and  maintenance  of  triple-deckers  in  Boston.  The  following 
questions  were  initially  formulated  about  potential  public 
intervention : 

- What  can  the  City  do  to  relieve  any  noticeable 
problems  in  management  or  burdensome  operating 
costs? 

- If  demand  is  declining,  can  public  policy  help 
restore  it?  What  are  the  implications  of  doing 
so? 

- Should  public  programs  be  used  to  encourage  and 
increase  resident  ownership  of  triple-deckers 
and/or  increase  the  opportunities  for  tenants 
to  develop  equity  positions  in  triple-decker 
housing? 

- How  can  routine  city  functions,  such  as  real 
estate  tax  assessment  and  collection,  housing 
inspection,  and  so  forth  be  altered  to  contri- 
bute to  the  use  and  survival  of  triple-deckers? 

- How  can  public  funds  be  used  most  effectively 
to  help  stabilize  triple-decker  neighborhoods? 

- If  abandonment  of  triple-deckers  is  a problem, 
how  can  it  be  averted,  or  is  abandonment  an 
inevitable  fate  for  some  housing? 

- If  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  is  a 
problem,  can  public  intervention  be  used  to 
temper  banks'  disinvestment  policies? 

While  other  areas  for  policy  recommendations  became 
apparent  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  these  lay 
behind  the  methodology  developed  for  the  study. 

Organization  of  this  Report 


The  structure  of  this  report  reflects  the  issues  dis- 
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cussed  in  this  chapter.  Chapter  II  describes  the  methodology 
for  the  investigation.  Chapter  III  then  sets  the  stage  by 
briefly  sketching  the  history  of  triple-deckers  in  Boston, 
and  then  reviews  changes  in  triple-decker  prices  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  This  information  provides  a data  base  for 
analyzing  changes  in  triple-decker  conditions  and  markets  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  That  analysis  begins  in  Chapter  IV, 
which  describes  major  market  and  demographic  changes  in 
triple-decker  neighborhoods.  Together,  the  data  and  des- 
criptions in  Chapters  III  and  IV  indicate  how  these  neighbor- 
hoods differ  one  from  another  and  how  their  market  dynamics 
and  demand  have  changed  over  time. 

In  Chapter  V,  the  perspective  shifts  from  neighborhoods 
as  a whole  to  individual  buildings  as  it  presents  the  costs 
of  operating  triple-deckers  under  various  conditions,  including 
various  styles  of  management  and  different  neighborhood 
locations . 

Chapters  VI,  VII  and  VIII  explore  demand,  management 
and  return  in  considerable  detail.  They  analyze  who  owns 
and  rents  triple-deckers,  how  they  operate  and  maintain  them, 
and  what  kinds  of  benefits  they  are  seeking  from  the  housing. 
Chapter  VI  focuses  on  resident  owners.  Chapter  VII  on  absentee 
owners,  and  Chapter  VIII  on  tenants.  These  provide  detail  on 
the  impact  of  various  ownership  and  management  styles  on  the 
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triple-decker  stock  and  on  future  demand.  These  analyses 
are  particularly  important  for  our  conclusions  and  re- 
commendations about  the  future  of  triple-deckers  because 
although  a neighborhood  as  a whole  may  be  weakening  or  im- 
proving, it  is  the  individual  owner  (or  tenant)  who  decides 
to  upgrade  or  neglect  a triple-decker.  Most  important  for 
this  investigation,  it  is  individual  owners  and  tenants  who 
will  need  to  respond  to  any  public  initiatives  dealing  with 
triple-deckers.  If  public  policy  is  not  attuned  to  them, 
it  may  fail  to  achieve  its  purposes.  Therefore,  these 
chapters  do  not  concentrate  on  the  physical  housing  stock 
itself  but  on  the  people  who  use  and  sometimes  abuse  it. 

Chapter  IX  examines  the  problems  of  disinvestment  and 
abandonment,  revealing  several  distinct  causes  for  abandon- 
ment linked  to  the  different  market  dynamics  of  particular 
neighborhoods  and  the  management  styles  of  particular  owners. 
Using  this  frame  of  reference,  we  can  suggest  where  the  City 
may  be  able  to  halt  disinvestment  and  where  it  is  beyond  the 
City's  capability  to  maintain  the  housing  on  the  market  at 
this  time. 

Chapter  X takes  up  the  issue  of  institutional  impact, 
looking  at  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  in  various 
parts  of  Boston. 
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The  major  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  investigation 
are  summarized  in  Chapter  XI.  The  focus  is  on  those  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  decline  of  triple-decker  housing  in 
some  locations  and  those  which  contribute  to  its  survival. 

The  final  Chapter  XII  contains  recommendations  for  public  policy 
and  programs  which  can  promote  the  continued  use  of  triple- 
decker housing  in  Boston.  While  these  center  on  actions  which 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  municipal  government,  they  include 
suggestions  for  appropriate  intervention  by  state  and  national 
government.  This  chapter  also  delineates  how  public  programs 
can  be  tailored  to  the  problems  of  particular  neighborhoods 
and  particular  kinds  of  triple-decker  owners. 


II.  METHODOLOGY 


This  study  of  triple-decker  housing  in  Boston  had  three 
primary  stages:  a reconnaissance  period,  a preliminary 

inquiry,  and  a detailed  investigation. 

Reconnaissance 

The  study  began  in  January  197*1,  with  a survey  of  triple- 
deckers throughout  Boston  in  order  to  delineate  where  they 
are  located  and  whether  any  distinct  structural  characteristics 
or  siting  patterns  among  triple-deckers  in  different  sections 

of  Boston  are  associated  with  the  present  condition  of  the 

* 

buildings . 

The  January  survey  included  detailed  mapping  of  all  of 
Boston  to  determine  where  three-family  buildings  are  located, 
followed  by  street  surveys  of  those  places  to  examine  the 
physical  parameters  of  triple-deckers:  age,  location,  density, 

and  condition.  It  identified  all  the  Boston  neighborhoods 
where  triple-deckers  exist  and  roughly  assessed  the  general 
physical  condition  and  social  character  of  those  areas.  It 
also  identified  different  physical  prototypes  of  triple-deckers, 
from  very  densely  packed  buildings  sharing  common  party  walls 


*The  results  of  the  January  survey  are  reported  in  detail  in 
Triple-Decker  Housing  in  the  City  of  Boston:  A Reconnaissance, 

op  cit. 
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in  East  Boston  to  widely  spaced,  elaborately  trimmed  buildings 
with  almost  one-and-a-half  times  the  floor  space  in  parts  of 
Dorchester.  (These  extremes  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
pictures . 
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In  the  Reconnaissance  study  we  compared  the  physical 
condition  and  sales  prices  of  diverse  triple-decker  prototypes 
over  time  in  various  parts  of  Boston.  The  comparison  indicated 
that  when  triple-deckers  were  first  built  half  a century  ago 
or  more,  their  diverse  siting  and  structural  characteristics 
were  directly  related  to  their  original  prices.  However, 
today  these  characteristics  no  longer  can  be  correlated  with 
their  prices  or  with  their  physical  condition.  Physical 
parameters  such  as  age  (whether  a triple-decker  is  already 
ninety  years  old  or  is  only  fifty),  detailed  design  (whether 
it  has  four  or  six  rooms,  whether  it  is  very  plain  or  decorated 
with  wooden  gingerbread),  and  density  (whether  it  is  free- 
standing with  a yard  or  shares  common  walls  with  the  next 
building)  are  insufficient  to  explain  variations  in  price, 
amount  of  fix-up,  abandonment,  and  so  on.  For  example,  we 
identified  one  area  in  Dorchester  which  contains  some  of  the 
best-built  and  elaborate  triple-deckers  in  Boston,  yet  abandon- 
ment is  appearing  here  and  property  values  are  slipping.  East 
Boston,  in  contrast,  contains  some  of  the  city’s  most  cramped 
and  densely  built  triple-deckers,  yet  it  is  experiencing  con- 
siderable renovation  and  rising  prices. 

Such  observations  led  to  the  Reconnaissance's  basic 
findings:  the  physical,  social  and  economic  condition  of 
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triple-deckers  varies  greatly  in  different  sections  of  Boston. 
The  variations  cannot  be  correlated  with  differences  in 
structural  characteristics.  Based  on  these  findings,  we 
turned  to  a closer  inspection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
city  containing  many  triple-deckers. 

Preliminary  Inquiry 

At  the  end  of  the  January  197^  Reconnaissance,  we  identi- 
fied all  the  Boston  neighborhoods  containing  triple-deckers. 
Then  these  areas  were  analyzed  In  order  to  determine  the  kinds 
of  markets  where  triple-deckers  are  found.  Thirty-eight  areas 
containing  many  triple-deckers  were  reviewed.  We  scanned 
demographic  data  (including  resident  race  and  income)  and 
housing  data  (including  rents,  turnover  rates,  kinds  of 
structures,  and  numbers  of  triple-deckers).  We  also  looked 
for  other  factors  which  might  affect  localized  housing  markets, 
including  the  presence  of  nearby  institutions  like  hospitals 
and  universities,  patterns  of  racial  change,  proximity  to  more 
affluent  suburbs  or  the  downtown,  and  so  on. 

We  concluded  that  triple-decker  neighborhoods  are  found 
in  almost  every  kind  of  urban  housing  market:  in  both  appre- 

ciating and  depreciating  areas;  in  black  and  white  and  racially 
changing  areas;  in  areas  being  impacted  by  major  institutions 
such  as  universities  or  the  Boston  airport;  in  places  where  de- 
mand was  growing  and  also  where  demand  was  shrinking.  Among 
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these  areas,  triple-decker  physical  condition  ranged  from 
decaying  and  abandoned  to  fully  renovated,  while  prices  varied 
from  $5,000  to  almost  $50,000  for  basically  similar  structures. 

Given  this  diversity,  we  decided  to  pick  a cross-section 
of  different  kinds  of  triple-decker  neighborhoods  for  further 
investigation.  Out  of  the  thirty-eight  examined,  eight  were 
selected  which  appeared  to  contain  most  of  the  key  demographic 
and  housing  variations.  All  eight  are  predominantly  residential, 
containing  between  150  and  300  structures,  at  last  half  of 
which  are  triple-deckers.  We  selected  them  to  include  several 
which  had  previously  participated  in  special  public  programs  to 
improve  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  because  we  hoped 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  prior  public  actions  on  triple-deckers. 

The  eight  neighborhoods  and  the  section  of  Boston  where 
they  are  located,  indicated  on  Map  2,  are: 

# 

1.  Columbla-Savin  Hill  in  Dorchester:  Near  the  new 

University  of  Massachusetts  Campus  at  Columbia-Point , 
this  is  a stable  all-white,  well  maintained  traditional 


*The  names  of  these  areas,  underlined,  have  been  taken  from 
nearby  landmarks  and  major  streets,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  names  by  which  the  areas  are  known  locally.  For  example, 
"Columbia-Savin  Hill"  is  the  common  designation  for  a section 
that  is  much  larger  than  the  study  area.  "Honan  Park"  is  the 
proper  name  of  a park  which  borders  the  study  area  so  designated, 
but  the  area  has  no  particular  name  locally,  so  the  name  of 
the  park  was  borrowed.  Our  apologies  are  extended  to  Boston 
residents  for  any  confusion  which  results  from  these  names. 


Map  2 : Boston 

Study  area  locations 


5 main  study  areas 

1.  Columbia-Savin  Hill 

2.  Ronan  Park 

3.  Norfolk 

4.  Day  Square 

5.  Oak  Square 

3 secondary  study  areas 

6.  Franklin  Field 
7-  Roxbury 

8.  Mission  Hill 
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triple-decker  neighborhood.  A large  number  of 
triple-deckers  have  elderly  owners,  over  65. 

Prices  are  steady  but  have  not  appreciated  much 
recently. 

2.  Ronan  Park  in  Dorchester:  On  the  edge  of  racially 

changing  areas,  deterioration  and  abandonment  are 
appearing  here  and  absentee  ownership  is  rising, 
while  the  population  continues  to  be  predominantly 
white.  One  edge  of  the  area  has  a growing  Spanish- 
speaking population.  Prices  are  falling.  Five 
years  ago,  it  was  included  in  Boston's  federally 
funded  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  Program. 

3.  Norfolk,  between  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Morton  Street 

in  Mattapan:  In  the  late  1960s,  a special  program 

to  make  mortgage  money  available  to  non-white 
families,  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Program, 
contributed  to  racial  change  here.  Now  its  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  black.  Average  family 
income  is  slightly  below  the  citywide  average. 

Many  triple-deckers  are  undergoing  extensive 
renovation,  while  others  are  being  abandoned.  Thus, 
upgrading  and  decay  are  going  on  simultaneously. 
Prices  are  steady  now,  after  considerable  fluctuation 
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during  the  period  of  racial  change  and  re-segre- 
gation. 

Day  Square  in  East  Boston:  Very  densely  packed 

triple-deckers  characterize  this  Italian  neigh- 
borhood where  maintenance  and  improvements  are 
readily  visible.  East  Boston  as  a whole  is 
geographically  separated  from  the  rest  of  Boston 
on  a peninsula  jutting  into  Boston  Harbor.  It 
is  next  to  Logan  International  Airport,  whose 
noise  and  expansion  have  worried  residents  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  After  decades  of  having 
the  lowest  prices  of  any  of  these  eight  areas, 
values  here  have  jumped  considerably  in  the  last 
several  years. 

5.  Oak  Square  in  Brighton:  Near  several  hospitals  and 

colleges,  prices  of  triple-deckers  have  recently 
escalated  to  the  $50,000  level  in  this  well  main- 
tained area  where  much  renovation  is  evident.  All 
white,  its  traditional  family  population  is  giving 
way  to  an  increasing  number  of  students  and  un- 
attached, young  working  adults.  It  is  near  two 
of  Boston’s  upper  middle  class  suburbs,  Brookline 


and  Newton. 
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6.  Franklin  Field  In  Mattapan:  Triple-deckers  are 

mixed  with  six-family  buildings  here.  Most  are 
seriously  deteriorated,  many  are  abandoned  and 
burnt.  The  few  people  left  living  here  are 
black,  many  with  very  low  incomes. 

7.  Intervale , east  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  Roxbury: 

This  is  a black  neighborhood  which  has  been 
predominantly  non-white  for  more  than  a decade. 

It  was  included  in  the  Boston  Model  City  Program. 
Triple-deckers  are  moderately  well  to  poorly 
maintained,  but  there  is  little  abandonment. 

8.  Mission  Hill,  at  the  edge  of  Roxbury:  A long- 

time, white  ethnic  community,  the  population  here 

is  becoming  mixed  as  students  and  young  professionals 
begin  to  move  in,  attracted  by  several  nearby 
hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

Once  these  eight  areas  were  selected,  a preliminary  field 
survey  was  conducted  of  each  area.  In  each,  the  study  staff 
interviewed  several  triple-deckers  owners  and  a realtor  who 
dealt  with  triple-deckers.  A street  survey  was  made  of  all 
triple-deckers,  identifying  their  physical  condition  and  fre- 
quency. Triple-decker  sales  records  from  1950  to  the  present 
were  analyzed  in  order  to  begin  assessing  changes  in  market 


strength. 
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Detailed  Investigation 

The  eight  study  areas  were  narrowed  down  to  five  to 

# 

detailed  investigation.  These  were  the  first  five  areas 
listed  earlier:  (1)  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  (2)  Ronan  Park 

in  Dorchester,  (3)  Norfolk  in  Mattapan,  (4)  Day  Square  in 
East  Boston  and  (5)  Oak  Square  in  Brighton. 

Within  each  of  the  study  areas,  five  analytical  efforts 
were  undertaken,  designed  to  test  the  hypotheses  and  questions 
stated  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  first  three  forms  of 
analysis  were  also  applied  to  a sixth  area,  Franklin  Field. 

The  five  analyses  were: 

1.  Analysis  of  census  data:  United  States  census  data 

on  housing  and  population  for  1950,  i960  and  1970  were  dis- 
aggregated for  each  area  in  order  to  identify  demographic 
changes  in  residents  (including  race,  income,  age,  and 
ethnicity),  changes  in  ownership  patterns  and  changes  in  housing 
conditions . 


*When  the  study  was  narrowed  down  from  eight  to  five  areas  for 
detailed  investigation,  different  reasons  prompted  the  exclusion 
of  each  of  the  three  areas  that  were  omitted.  Franklin  Field, 
where  abandonment  is  widespread,  was  omitted  from  field  inter- 
views because  very  few  owners  and  tenants  remained  there.  How- 
ever, more  objective  data  about  the  area  was  studied;  see 
Chapter  IX  for  the  results.  The  Intervale  area  in  Roxbury 
and  Mission  Hill  area  were  omitted  because  they  had  fewer 
triple-deckers  than  the  other  areas  and  because  many  of  their 
demographic  and  market  characteristics  seemed  represented  among 
the  other  areas. 
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2 . Physical  surveys  and  maintenance  cost  analysis : A 

street  survey  was  conducted  of  all  buildings  in  each  study 
area  to  determine  which  structures  are  triple-deckers  and 
their  general  condition.  Proportions  of  abandoned  houses 
were  noted.  In  each  area,  three  to  six  triple-deckers  in 
various  conditions  were  examined  thoroughly  to  delineate  the 
degree  of  repairs  and  modernization  in  them  and  the  costs  of 
maintenance  and  improvements. 

3.  Analysis  of  mortgage-sales  data:  An  extensive  study 

was  made  of  triple-decker  sales  and  financing  from  1945  to  the 
present,  drawing  on  data  in  both  public  and  private  files 
including  the  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Deeds,  the  Metropolitan 
Mortgage  Bureau,  Appraiser's  Weekly,  and  the  Real  Estate 
Transfer  Directory.  The  staff  examined  prices,  appraisals, 
mortgage  amounts,  and  mortgagees  in  order  to  evaluate  how 
these  have  varied  over  time  among  the  five  study  areas.  For 
one-out-of-every-three  buildings  in  each  area,  the  complete 
sales/mortgage  history  was  traced  from  1950  to  the  present. 

For  two  time  periods,  a decade  apart,  I96I-63  and  1971-mid- 
1974,  we  traced  the  sales  and  mortgages  of  all  triple-deckers 
in  every  area.  This  provided  a detailed  picture  of  the 
current  mortgage  and  sales  situation. 

The  original  construction  prices  of  triple-deckers  in 
each  area  were  also  reviewed  by  studying  available  construction 
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permits,  going  back  to  1890,  in  the  Boston  Building  Department. 

4 . Interviews  with  tenants  and  owners  of  triple-deckers: 
Fifteen  to  twenty  owners  and  tenants  were  interviewed  per 
area  for  one  to  two-and-a-half  hours  using  a semi-structured 
interview.  We  identified  owners  and  tenants  through  several 
sources:  Boston’s  police  listings  (which  annually  record 

every  resident  20  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  building  in 
Boston)  gave  names  and  ages  of  tenants  and  resident  owners; 
the  files  of  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau  (which  list 
when  buildings  are  purchased  and  by  whom)  yielded  the  names 
and  tenure  of  both  resident  and  absentee  owners;  and  local 
residents  were  helpful  in  providing  the  names  of  absentee 
landlords . 

Based  on  these  sources,  the  study  staff  constructed  a 
stratified  sample  of  owners  and  tenants  based  on  length  of 
tenure,  age,  race  and — in  the  case  of  owners — size  of  holdings. 
The  sample  was  weighted  in  favor  of  owners  because  the  informa- 
tion we  could  get  from  them  seemed  more  useful  for  testing 
our  hypotheses.  (For  instance,  they  know  much  more  than 
tenants  about  building  operating  costs  and  management  patterns.) 
The  sample  included  the  majority  of  all  the  large-scale 
triple-decker  owners  (i.e.,  those  with  more  than  100  units) 
whom  we  could  identify  in  Boston.  It  was  also  constructed  to 
include  owners  and  tenants  of  varying  tenure,  including  some  of 
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very  recent  and  very  long  tenure,  i.e.,  who  had  bought  or 
moved  in  within  a year  and  who  had  done  so  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  By  comparing  the  responses  of  people 
of  varying  tenure,  we  could  assess  how  triple-decker  operations, 
costs  and  neighborhood  conditions  have  changed  during  the 
past  quarter  century  or  more.  It  also  gave  a sense  of  how 
attitudes,  expectations  and  satisfaction  with  the  housing 
have  changed  over  time  and  for  different  kinds  of  owners. 

The  interviews  with  owners  and  tenants  combined  specific 
questions  about  objective  data  (e.g.,  what  is  the  rent  on 
this  apartment;  when  did  you  last  repair  the  furnace  and  how 
much  did  it  cost,  etc.,)  and  more  open  ended  questions  de- 
signed to  elicit  people's  motivations  and  feelings  about  the 
housing  and  their  neighborhoods.  We  wanted  to  understand  the 
underlying  images  and  attitudes  which  determine  how  people 
care  for  and  deal  with  triple-decker  housing.  For  example, 
we  wanted  to  learn  not  only  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  also 
the  reasons  why  maintenance  levels  vary  greatly.  Our  pre- 
liminary investigation  showed  that  these  were  not  issues  that 
people  were  accustomed  to  talking  about  and  did  not  have 
clearly  formulated  in  their  own  minds.  Highly  structured 
questions  and  answers  would  not  have  brought  out  owners'  and 
tenants'  values  and  psychological  as  well  as  economic  concerns 
for  the  housing. 
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Owners  and  tenants  were  asked  a series  of  questions 
which  began  with  when  and  why  they  first  rented  or  bought 
the  housing,  plus  the  cost  of  doing  so.  The  questions  then 
followed  through  their  tenure,  tracing  changes  in  costs, 
services,  and  their  own  feelings  about  the  housing  and  be- 
havior in  it. 

Because  we  wanted  an  in-depth  understanding  of  what  was 
happening  to  owners  and  tenants  of  triple-deckers,  we  did  not 
standardize  all  our  questions.  Instead,  during  each  inter- 
view, we  attempted  to  draw  out  the  particular  problems,  benefits 
and  concerns  which  that  person  experienced  in  triple-decker 
housing,  following  through  the  issues  that  he  or  she  raised. 

This  kind  of  open-ended,  exploratory  interview  does  not  lend 
itself  to  formal  coding  and  statistical  analysis  of  the  data. 

Our  method  of  analysis  was  for  the  three  people  who  did  all 
the  owner  and  tenant  interviews  and  the  project  director  to 
discuss  each  interview  and,  based  on  the  issues  raised  in  the 
interviews,  to  develop  a profile  of  the  range  of  characteristics, 
attitudes,  and  economics  of  triple-decker  owners  and  tenants. 

In  addition,  we  jointly  analyzed  the  responses  in  order  to 
construct  a profile  of  each  triple-decker  neighborhood  and 
its  particular  housing  conditions  and  problems.  The  objective 
data  on  housing  costs  generated  during  the  interviews  was 
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analyzed  by  two  of  the  interviewers  in  order  to  determine 
the  average  costs  as  well  as  the  variety  in  expenses  connected 
with  triple-deckers  in  Boston.  For  all  these  issues,  we 
constructed  written  summaries  which  were  then  checked  for 
accuracy  against  the  information  in  the  individual  interviews. 

5 • Interviews  with  other  participants  in  the  housing 
process : Semi-structured  interviews  were  also  conducted  with 

other  people  who  particpate  in  the  marketing  and  maintenance 
of  triple-deckers.  At  least  two,  and  more  typically,  three 
realtors  who  sell  triple-deckers  were  interviewed  per  area. 

They  were  questioned  about  changes  in  demand,  condition  and 
prices.  In  each  area,  we  also  met  with  the  officials  of  one 
or  two  banks  that  have  mortgaged  many  triple-deckers  there; 
each  interview  involved  one  to  three  bank  officers,  typically 
the  bank  president  and  the  chairman  of  its  mortgage  committee. 
These  interviews  were  conducted  after  the  analysis  of  mort- 
gage and  price  histories,  so  that  we  could  query  bank  officers 
about  the  patterns  we  had  uncovered  as  well  as  solicit  informa- 
tion on  their  mortgage  terms  and  their  views  of  triple-deckers. 

Community  organizers  and  leaders  concerned  about  housing 
were  also  interviewed  in  order  to  learn  what  kinds  of  organized 
responses  had  been  made  by  local  residents  to  their  own 
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perception  of  housing  problems.  In  addition,  public  officials 
whose  formal  responsibilities  have  involved  triple-deckers 
were  asked  their  views  of  the  housing  and  market  conditions. 
Among  them  were  district  planners  in  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  housing  staff  at  the  Boston  Model  City  Agency,  the 
person  responsible  for  property  disposition  in  the  Boston 
Area  Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, staff  of  the  Boston  Rent  Control  Administration, 
inspectors  and  supervisors  from  the  Boston  Housing  Inspection 
Department  assigned  to  triple-decker  areas,  and  staff  in  the 
Boston  Assessing  Department. 

Thus,  by  examining  triple-deckers  in  diverse  market  settings 
and  by  eliciting  many  different  kinds  of  individuals’  re- 
sponse to  both  the  buildings  and  their  neighborhoods,  we 
integrated  evaluation  of  a housing  type  and  analyses  of  neigh- 
borhoods. In  the  process  we  came  to  realize  that  the  fate  and 
future  of  both  triple-decker  buildings  and  neighborhoods  are 
bound  up  with  the  people  who  use  and  sometimes  abuse  them. 

Thus,  the  analyses  and  recommendations  of  this  report  operate 
on  two  different  levels:  the  level  of  entire  neighborhoods  and 

the  level  of  individual  buildings  and  types  of  owners.  The 
focus  of  much  of  the  report  is  not  on  the  physical  housing 
stock  itself  but  on  the  people  who  determine  its  physical, 
social,  and  economic  conditions. 
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(It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  public 
officials,  all  the  people  interviewed  during  this  study  were 
guaranteed  anomymity  because  otherwise  many  were  reluctant  to 
talk  with  the  study  staff.  As  a result,  no  one  who  is  not  a 
public  official  is  identified  by  name  in  the  report.) 


III.  HISTORY  OF  TRIPLE-DECKER  PRICES  IN  BOSTON 


This  chapter  briefly  presents  the  history  of  triple-decker 
development  in  Boston  and  examines  the  prices  of  triple-deckers 
in  various  sections  of  Boston  over  time.  One  purpose  of  this 
close  examination  of  triple-decker  prices  is  to  identify  indi- 
cators of  market  dynamics  and  assess  whether  or  not  this 
housing  has  been  an  appreciating  asset  for  its  owners,  particu- 
larly its  resident  owners.  One  of  the  primary  functions  of 
home  ownership  in  American  society  over  the  last  few  generations 
has  been  to  permit  capital  accumulation.  Home  ownership  is 
often  promoted  as  a way  to  save  for  the  future.  In  Boston, 
triple-decker  ownership  has  often  been  described  as  a vehicle 
for  upward  mobility,  permitting  families  to  add  to  their 
incomes  and  save  money  on  the  basis  of  two  rental  apartments. 

By  thus  expanding  their  equity  investment  through  appreciation, 
it  is  popularly  argued,  they  can  acquire  the  means  to  move  on 
to  more  costly,  more  spacious  two-family  or  single-family  houses. 
We  decided  to  examine  this  assumption  carefully,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  triple-decker  ownership  offers  such 
financial  benefits.  Any  public  program  to  sustain  or  increase 


resident  ownership  of  triple-deckers  would  need  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  triple-deckers  as  an  investment. 

History  of  Triple-Decker  Construction  in  Boston 

When  triple-deckers  were  built  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  they  were  typically  inexpensive  working  class  and  lower 
middle  income  housing.  The  three-family,  three-story  housing 
type  emerged  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  in  response  to  two 
separate  developments:  (1)  Housing  reform  legislation  re- 

stricted the  construction  of  slum  tenements  and  encouraged 
builders  to  develop  alternative  inexpensive  building  types. 

(2)  The  extension  of  streetcar  lines  in  Boston  allowed  lower 
middle  class  families  to  move  out  of  the  central  city  for  the 
first  time.  As  transportation  to  downtown  jobs  became  avail- 
able, Boston's  workers  were  eager  to  move  out  of  crowded  down- 
town neighborhoods  into  areas  which  seemed  suburban  by  compari- 
son, offering  much  more  open  space  and  even  an  occasional 
working  farm. 

The  triple-decker  matched  this  new  demand  exceedingly 

well,  as  pointed  out  by  two  Boston  social  workers  in  191^ : 

The  growth  and  success  of  this  type  of  housing 
throughout  Dorchester  and  elsewhere  is  important 
to  understand.  The  actual  cost  of  construction 
becomes  the  first  consideration.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  by  eliminating  the  expensive  pitched 
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roof  of  the  two-family  house  and  substituting 
a flat  tar  gravel  roof  the  first  substantial 
reduction  (in  costs)  is  made.  One  cellar,  one 
water  and  gas  main,  one  plumbing  shaft  for 
three  families,  divide  the  cost  of  these  by 
three  for  each  family.  The  number  of  tenants 
that  can  be  accommodated  is,  of  course,  multi- 
plied by  three  and  this  is  what  has  made 
possible  such  a large  outpouring  from  the  city 
proper. * 

Not  all  triple-deckers  were  built  for  the  working  class, 
however.  Larger  and  more  expensive  ones  were  constructed  in  many 
parts  of  Boston  for  middle  income  families.  Even  today,  some 
triple-decker  neighborhoods  contain  obviously  larger  and  more 
elaborately  decorated  triple-deckers  than  others. 

Triple-deckers  were  constructed  both  as  homes  for  resident 
owners  and  as  investments  for  absentee  landlords,  establishing 
dual  forms  of  ownership  which  continue  to  this  day.  As  a result 
of  this  duality  and  of  the  variety  of  triple-decker  building 
types  constructed  in  Boston,  ranging  from  narrow  and  cramped 
to  spacious  and  well-detailed  facilities,  triple-deckers  have 
long  accommodated  many  ownership  styles,  from  slum  landlords  to 
small-scale  investors  to  conscientious  homeowners,  even  though 
resident  occupancy  has  predominated. 

The  production  of  triple-decker  housing  was  relatively 
short-lived.  Few  were  put  up  before  1880,  and  their  construction 


*Woods , op.cit. , p.  151. 
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declined  substantially  after  World  War  I as  a result  of 
market  saturation  and  increased  costs.  In  1905,  newly  built 
triple-deckers  could  still  be  purchased  for  $5,000,  while  by 
the  end  of  the  World  War  I,  construction  costs  were  up  to 
$10-11,000  and  even  more.  (Table  III-l  shows  the  orginal  con- 
struction costs  of  triple-deckers  in  four  of  the  five  study 
areas  at  different  points  in  time.)  Triple-decker  construction 
finally  came  to  an  end  in  1924  by  a new  and  more  rigorous 

zoning  law  which  applied  more  stringent  construction  standards 
# 

in  Boston  than  previously.  A few  were  built  in  the  newly 
developing  Brighton  section  of  Boston  in  the  late  twenties, 
but  none  thereafter. 

Price  Trends  in  Boston’s  Triple-Deckers 

From  the  time  triple-deckers  were  built  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  they  appreciated  very  little.  But  following  the 
War,  all  the  triple-decker  neighborhoods  showed  large  price 
increases,  caught  up  in  post-War  inflation  and  the  release  of 
pent-up  housing  demand  from  the  War  and  the  Great  Depression 
that  preceded  it.  Within  a five-year  period,  1945-1950,  triple- 
decker prices  escalated  between  54  percent  and  84  percent,  while 
the  overall  cost  of  living  in  Boston  increased  by  only  30  percent 


*Rodwin,  op , cl t . , p.  38. 
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TABLE  III-l:  Triple-Decker  Construction  Prices  in 

Four  Study  Areas 


Area 

Year  of  Much 
Construction 

Typical 

Prices* 

Columbia- 

1898 

$5,000 

Savin 

1905 

5,800 

1916 

6,700 

Ronan  Park 

1894 

4,000 

1907 

6,000 

1912 

6,000 

Norfolk 

1905 

5,000 

1911 

5,400-7,000 

1924 

12-15,000 

Oak  Square 

1907 

6,500 

1915 

7,500 

1923 

11,000 

*Data  on  prices  was  taken  from  the  original  building 
permits  in  the  Building  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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During  this  period,  then,  owners  were  able  to  realize  large 
benefits  from  appreciation,  if  they  chose  to  sell.  (Table  III-2 
shows  triple-decker  prices  area-by-area,  decade-by-decade  and 
compares  them  with  changes  in  Boston's  overall  levels  of 
housing  prices  and  cost  of  living;  Table  III-3  presents  the 
different  area's  relative  prices  in  graphic  form.) 

In  the  following  decade,  1950-1960,  triple-decker  prices 
appreciated  considerably  less  on  a percentage  basis  in  all 
study  areas  but  Day  Square.  Except  for  Ronan  Park,  however, 
they  still  went  up  faster  than  both  the  general  cost  of  living 
and  citywide  housing  price  inflation.  Thus,  during  this  period 
triple-deckers  were  a good  investment  compared  to  other  housing 
in  Boston.  Meanwhile,  the  price  gap  among  the  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  diminished,  yet  relative  costs  remained  the  same. 
The  most  costly  triple-deckers  were  to  be  found  in  Norfolk 
(Mattapan)  and  the  least  expensive  in  Day  Square  (East  Boston), 
with  Oak  Square  (Brighton),  Ronan  Park  and  Columbia-Savin  Hill 
(Dorchester)  In  between  in  that  order  from  high  to  low  cost. 

At  the  two  ends  of  this  spectrum,  cost  differentials  can  be 
partially  explained  by  differences  in  the  quality  of  triple- 
decker structures.  In  Norfolk,  they  tend  to  be  more  spacious, 
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TABLE  III-2:  Triple-Decker  Prices  in  Boston,  1945-1974 
Average  Triple-Decker  Sales  Price  (Percent  Increase  from  Prior  Date) 


Study 

Area 

End  of  World 
War  II 
1944-45 

1950 

I960 

1 

1970 

j 

! 1973-74+ 

Columbia- 
Savin  Hill 

$5,750 

$ 9,000(57%) 

$13,860(54%) 

$17,000(22%)  $19,700(16%) 

Ronan  Park 

6,250 

11,500(811*) 

14,500(26%) 

i 15,660(8%) 

17,700(13%) 

Norfolk 

7,775 

13,750(77*) 

18,750(36% 

18,960(1%) 

19,000(0%) 

Oak  Square 

7,490 

11, 500(5*1*) 

18,000(56%) 

30,170(68%) 

35,000(16%) 

Day  Square 

3,125 

5,375(72*) 

10,000(86%) 

14,280(33%) 

20,250(42%) 

Housing  Index 
Boston* 

1.0 

1.38(38*) 

1.9K38*) 

3.48(82%) 

(not  avail. ) 

Consumer  Price 
Index, Boston** 

52.6 

67.9(29%) 

85.1(15*) 

113-0(33%) 

142(25%)=}= 

N.B.  All  prices  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  $10. 

*The  Boston  housing  index  was  compiled  by  John  Engle  and  John  Avalt  in  "Residential 
Property  Market  Values  in  Boston,"  unpublished  paper  done  for  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  in  1973. 

**The  consumer  price  index  for  Boston  was  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor.  1967  index  = 100. 

+The  recent  prices  in  the  five  study  areas  are  representative  of  triple-decker 
prices  throughout  Boston.  Typical  prices  from  the  early  seventies  in  other 
areas  of  Boston  for  three-unit  structures  are: 

Ward  2 (Charlestown)  $20,000 

Ward  6 (South  Boston)  14,400 

Ward  10  (Mission  Hill  17,500 

Wards  11  & 12  (Roxbury 

& Washington  Park)  17,000 

Ward  16  (South  Dorchester)  22,400 
Ward  19  (Jamaica  Plain)  26,300 

These  prices  are  from  unpublished  data  compiled  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  Research  Department  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

4 This  large  increase  for  a four  year  period  reflects  high  inflation  in  1973 
and  1974.  It  is  supported  by  the  latest  figures  for  housing  alone.  Between 
January  1973  and  January  1974,  overall  housing  costs  went  up  9.2  percent  in 
Boston,  according  to  the  Labor  Department.  Shelter  costs  (i.e.,  the  costs 
of  rent  and  ownership)  went  up  5*3  percent,  while  the  costs  of  utilities 
increased  dramatically.  Fuel  oil  and  coal  went  up  57*5  percent,  while  gas 
and  electricity  increased  14.9  percent. 


TABLE  III-3.  Triple-Decker  Prices,  1944-74 


Ronan  Par] 
Columbia-S 
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containing  larger  rooms  and  occasionally  more  rooms  than  in 
the  other  areas.  By  contrast,  in  Day  Square,  they  are  smaller 
and  more  densely  sited  than  elsewhere.  Triple-deckers  in  the 
other  three  areas  look  quite  similar.  Physical  differences 
are,  therefore,  insufficient  to  explain  their  price  differentials. 
The  explanation  lies  in  their  differing  market  dynamics  and 
varying  demand. 
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During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  price  increases  everywhere 
correlated  with  increases  in  family  income.  Throughout 
Boston,  between  20  and  30  percent  of  income  (rents  from  two 
apartments  are  considered  part  of  that  income)  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  basic  carrying  charges  of  mortgage  and 
taxes  on  a triple-decker.  Two  other  financial  indicators  for 
I960  also  show  that  triple-decker  owners  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  were  in  similar  financial  positions.  All  the 
triple-decker  neighborhoods  studied  had  very  similar  gross 
rent  multipliers  and  assessment-to-sales-price  ratios,  as  pre- 
sented in  Table  III-4.  Assessment-to-sales-price  ratios  hardly 
varied  at  all,  ranging  between  43  percent  and  48  percent. 

Thus  in  i960  the  real  estate  tax  burden  fell  equitably  on  the 
# 

various  neighborhoods.  Their  gross  rent  multipliers  (i.e., 
the  number  of  years  of  rental  income  needed  to  recover  the 
sales  price)  were  also  similar,  varying  from  6.0  in  Oak  Square 
to  7.4  in  Norfolk.  Real  estate  analysts  have  suggested  that 
in  urban  housing  markets,  a gross  rent  multiplier 


*The  number  of  months  rent  needed  to  cover  taxes  was  also 
uniform  in  i960.  Everywhere,  3-8  months'  rent  was  needed  for 
real  estate  taxes,  imputing  three  rents  per  dwelling. 

The  one  exception  was  Oak  Square,  where  only  3-2  months'  income 
was  needed. 
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TABLE  III-4:  Real  Estate  Market  Indicators  in  Triple-Decker 

Neighborhoods 

.Study 

iArea  Gross  Rent  Multipliers*  Assessment:  Sales  Price  Ratios** 


Columbia- 

I960 

1973-4 

I960 

1973-4 

Savin  Hill 

6.7 

5.2 

4 8 % 

34$ 

Ronan  Park 

6.9 

4.5 

45 

37 

Norfolk 

7.4 

3-9 

43 

43 

iOak  Square 

6.0 

6.1 

44 

22.5 

Day  Square 

6.8 

( 5 . 6+ 
(3.2 

46.5% 

23% 

*Gross-rent  multipliers  are  the  product  of  dividing  a building's 
sales  price  by  its  total  rent  roll.  For  each  triple-decker 
neighborhood,  an  average  price  and  an  average  rent  for  triple- 
decker housing  were  determined  based  on  the  various  data  sources 
indicated  in  Chapter  1,  discussion  of  methodology.  For  example, 
in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  the  average  I960  triple-decker  sales 
price  was  $13,900  and  the  average  rent  was  $58.  Imputing  rental 
income  from  three  units,  the  gross-rent  multiplier  then  becomes 
$13,900+  (3  x $58)  or  6.7. 

**Assessment : sales  price  ratios  are  found  by  dividing  a building's 
assessed  value  by  its  sales  price.  For  example,  in  Columbia- 
Savin-Hill,  the  average  assessed  value  of  triple-deckers  in  i960 
was  $6,685  and  the  average  sales  price  was  $13,900,  making  the 
assessment  sales  ratio  $6,685  + $13,900,  or  48  percent. 

+As  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  this  area  now  has  a dual 
rental  market;  in  one  part  of  the  market,  typical  rents  average 
only  $100  per  month,  while  in  the  other  section  of  the  market 
they  run  around  $175  per  month;  so  two  multipliers  are  needed  to 
reflect  this  double  market. 
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can  reveal  market  strength.  Currently  a multiplier  of  4 
indicates  a decent  market;  anything  below  that  suggests  a 
weak  market.  These  multipliers  may  shift  with  time  but  they 
are  useful  in  comparing  market  strength  of  different  areas 
at  the  same  time.  Similar  multipliers  indicate  that  buyers 
in  the  different  neighborhoods  in  i960  all  had  somewhat  simi- 
lar expectations  about  the  future:  paying  purchase  prices  six 

or  seven  times  their  annual  rent  rolls  was  reasonable. 

These  neighborhood  similarities  of  the  past  have  since 
strikingly  diverged.  By  now,  gross  rent  multipliers  have 
fallen  everywhere  but  in  Oak  Square.  They  range  from  5.2  to 
only  3.2  , reflecting  changes  in  future  expectations  among  the 
areas.  Assessment-sales-price  ratios  have  splintered  also, 
declining  to  less  than  25  percent  in  the  strong  markets  of  Day 
Square  and  Oak  Square  but  shifting  only  slightly  in  the  other 
three  neighborhoods.  Since  the  property  tax  assessments  in 
triple-deckers  have  rarely  shifted  anywhere  in  Boston  since 
World  War  II,  the  variations  in  these  ratios  indicate  that 
prices  in  the  other  areas  have  not  appreciated  very  much. 

The  fragmentation  in  these  ratios  reflects  extensive 
market  and  price  changes  among  the  neighborhoods  from  i960  to 
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the  present.  During  the  1960s,  no  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hood kept  pace  with  citywide  housing  appreciation.  Only  two 
neighborhoods-Oak  Square  and  Day  Square-continued  to  experience 
triple-decker  price  appreciation  which  exceeded  inflation 
in  the  general  cost-of-living  index,  while  in  the  other  three 
neighborhoods,  prices  lagged  behind  inflation.  In  two  areas 
average  prices  have  barely  increased  at  all  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  going  from  $18,750  to  $19,000  in  Norfolk  and 
from  $14,500  to  $17,700  in  Ronan  Park.  Controlling  for  in- 
flation, prices  actually  fell  to  $14,250  and  $13,275  respective- 
ly in  I960  dollars.  Obviously,  the  families  who  own  triple- 
deckers here  are  losing  money  on  their  investment.  For  them, 
homeownership , far  from  increasing  their  equity,  is  actually 
decreasing  the  value  of  their  investment.  The  popular  con- 
ception of  homeownership  as  a way  to  accumulate  capital  is  a 
mere  myth  for  them.  The  reasons  why  housing  has  lost  in 
value  here  since  i960  are  found  in  the  market  dynamics  and 
changes  in  demand  for  each  area.  Before  examining  these  factors 
in  detail  f^r  each  of*  the  five  study  areas,  we  want  to  look  at 
triple-decker  prices  in  comparison  with  other  housing  prices 


in  Boston. 
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Comparison  of  Triple-Decker  and  Non-Triple-Decker  Housing  Prices 
Although  triple-decker  values  as  appreciating  assets  are 
slipping  in  some  neighborhoods,  they  are  still  moderately  priced 
compared  to  one-and  two-family  houses.  In  all  five  study  areas, 
triple-deckers  are  less  expensive  to  buy  per  unit  than  either 
single  or  two-family  homes.  (See  Table  III-5  for  supporting 
data.)  In  many  places,  their  total  price  is  only  slightly  more 
than  that  of  a single- family  structure,  although  they  contain 
less  space  in  each  dwelling  unit.  In  both  Columbia-Savin  Hill 
and  Day  Square,  triple-deckers  actually  cost  less  than  nearby 
single-family  homes. 


TABLE  III-5:  Comparison  of  Triple-fecker 

and  other  Housing  Prices,  1971 


Type  of 
Housing 

Columbia- 
Savin  Hill 
(Ward  13) 

Ronan  Park 
(Ward  15) 

Norfolk## 
(Ward  14) 

Oak  Square 
(Ward  22) 

Day  Square; 
(Ward  1) 

Triple- 

Deckers 

$17,000 

$15,700 

$18,900 

$30,200 

$14,300 

2-Family 

16,200 

14,700 

14,700 

51,000 

15,800 

1-Family 

19,^00 

13,600 

14,000 

15,600 

20,700 

*The  prices  for  triple-decker  come  from  our  study,  while  the  prices  of 
one  and  two  unit  buildings  come  from  unpublished  data  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  Research  Dept.  The  latter  data  is  based  on 
prices  in  entire  wards,  the  wards  within  which  the  study  areas  are 
located.  Prices  are  from  1971  rather  than  1974  because  that  was  the 
year  for  which  comparative  data  was  available  at  the  BRA. 

**The  southern  end  of  Area  4 falls  into  Ward  18,  but  since  only  two 
streets  are  so  situated.  Ward  14  is  the  basis  for  comparative  prices. 
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TABLE  IV- 3-  Triple-decker  Prices  and  Rents  Compared  to  Family  Income,  1970 
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Income,  Race  and  Age,  1970 
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triple-decker  neighborhoods  during  recent  years.  Thus  it  can 

be  regarded  as  a kind  of  classic  triple-decker  area.  Consistent 

with  many  of  Boston’s  triple-decker  areas,  Columbia-Savin  Hill 

is  a neighborhood  of  homeowners;  more  than  three-quarters 

* 

of  its  triple-deckers  are  resident  occupied.  New  buyers 
coming  into  the  area  today  are  similar  to  persons  from  the 

last  three  generations  of  local  resident  owners:  predominantly 

first  and  second  generation  Americans  from  Poland,  Ireland, 
and  elsewhere  in  Northern  Europe.  Triple-deckers  here  vary 
from  very  densely  packed,  narrow  buildings,  some  a bit  delapi- 
dated  which  back  up  against  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit 
Authority  (MBTA)  tracks  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  study 


Triple-Deckers  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill 


*The  rates  of  homeownership  in  all  the  areas  studied  are  given 
in  Table  IV-1. 
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area  to  much  larger,  well-cared  for  structures  on  Pleasant 
Street,  the  western  side  of  the  area. 

The  people  who  live  here  feel  it  is  a good  place  to  be. 

Their  average  income  is  somewhat  above  the  Boston  average, 

$9,610  compared  to  $9,130  in  1970.  The  triple-deckers  in  this 
area  are  well  maintained,  particularly  on  the  inside.  A 
building  which  appears  quite  ordinary  on  the  outside  may  have 
re-decorated  and  modernized  apartments.  There  are  some  worn 
and  even  a few  deteriorating  buildings  but  they  are  the  exception. 
However,  there  are  signs  of  change  in  the  neighborhood  that 
suggest  that  its  future  may  not  be  as  secure  as  its  past. 

Although  triple-deckers  in  this  area  have  appreciated  in 
value  steadily  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  today, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  rate  of  appreciation  has 

fallen  behind  that  of  other  housing  in  Boston  and  behind  the 

# 

rate  of  general  inflation  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  gap 
between  appreciation  here  and  elsewhere  raises  the  question 
whether  the  market  here  is  softening,  whether  it  may,  in  fact, 
be  on  the  edge  of  decline.  The  answer  cannot  be  read  clearly 
in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  existing  residents  or  in  the 
present  pattern  of  demand. 


*Supporting  data  may  be  found  in  Table  III-2. 
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Local  residents  who  were  interviewed  often  complained 
that  young  people  no  longer  stay  in  the  neighborhood  as  they 
once  did,  and  that  few  young  families  are  interested  in  buying 
triple-deckers.  The  decline  in  young  families'  interest  in 
the  area  seems  to  go  back  to  the  mid-fifties  when  suburban 
development  first  became  competitive  with  housing  here. 

Although  local  residents  report  that  other  purchase  demand, 
primarily  from  older  families,  is  still  quite  strong,  the 
absence  of  young  families  seems  to  signal  to  some  people  that 
the  area  is  not  as  strong  and  attractive  as  it  once  was.  More- 
over, potential  purchasers  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  buy  at 
appreciating  prices  as  contrasted  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Is  buyer  reluctance  to  pay  higher  prices  an  indication 
that  the  desirability  of  the  area  is  diminishing?  This  raises 
the  more  general  question  whether  any  housing  market  can 
remain  solid  and  not  experience  price  appreciation. 

There  are  several  other  indications  that  the  triple-decker 
market  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  may  be  weakening.  The  population 
here  is  older  than  in  other  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  parti- 
cularly its  triple-decker  owners.  In  1970,  32  percent  of  all 
property  owners  in  the  area  were  over  62  years  of  age  although 
only  13  percent  of  the  area's  total  population  was  over  62. 

The  prevalence  of  older  owners  seems  attributable  partly  to  a 
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natural  aging  cycle  In  this  neighborhood:  considerable  housing 

turnover  after  World  War  II  and  through  the  1950s  attracted 
many  new  owners  who  are  now  living  out  their  lives.  It  is 
also  due  partly  to  a significant  number  of  triple-decker  owners 
who  did  not  purchase  until  they  were  in  their  late  thirties 
and  forties.  In  other  areas,  more  people  took  over  ownership 
when  they  were  younger.  Older  homeowners  are  by  no  means 
unique  to  this  neighborhood  nor  to  triple-deckers.  For  Boston 
as  a whole,  35  percent  of  owner-occupied  buildings  were  held 
by  people  62  or  older  in  1970.  But  when  older  owners  are 
concentrated  as  they  are  here,  special  problems  may  arise 
which  can  weaken  a housing  market. 

As  their  energy  fells  and  their  incomes  dwindle  with  re- 
tirement, some  older  owners  experience  difficulty  maintaining 
their  property  as  well  as  they  once  did.  A few  of  the  houses 
in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  are  visibly  less  well  kept  than  nearby 
triple-deckers.  Within  the  next  decade,  the  retirements  or 
deaths  of  these  owners  will  add  more  housing  to  the  market. 

A flood  of  prospective  sales  could  undermine  the  area  if  a 
corresponding  number  of  new  buyers  do  not  then  enter  the 
market.  The  source  of  increased  future  demand  is  unclear,  but 
two  currently  identifiable  potential  sources  are  of  concern 


to  local  residents. 
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Many  interviewed  residents  here  feel  potentially 
threatened  by  racial  change.  The  neighborhood  is  half  a mile 
from  areas  which  have  shifted  from  white  to  black  within  the 
past  five  years.  No  black  families  have  yet  moved  into 
Columbia-Savin  Hill,  and  many  local  residents  expressed  the 
view  that  they  do  not  want  black  families  to  come.  They 
spoke  about  leaving  if  racial  change  begins.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  racial  migration  or  the 
course  of  racial  change  should  it  appear  here,  the  experiences 
of  two  other  triple-decker  study  areas— Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk — 
suggest  that  it  could  be  uneasy  change  and  possibly  destructive 
of  triple-decker  housing. 

Columbia-Savin  Hill  residents  indicated  considerable 
ambivalence  during  interviews  about  a second  new  source  of 
potential  demand  here:  students  from  the  University  of 

Massachusetts.  UMass/Boston,  as  it  is  called,  opened  a new 
campus  on  the  edge  of  Columbia-Savin  Hill  in  January,  197^- 
Because  the  University  was  intended  to  be  a commuter  college, 
it  provided  no  student  housing.  There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion that  students  will  move  into  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

Some  local  residents  suggested  that  they  would  welcome  this. 

They  hope  students  will  strengthen  the  rental  market,  allowing 
significant  increases  in  rents  for  the  first  time  in  years  or 
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the  possibility  to  sell  at  a profit.  Other  residents  fear 

an  influx  of  students  would  touch  off  upwardly  spiraling  rents 

# 

and  prices  that  would  displace  older  local  residents.  During 
1974,  representatives  of  several  community  groups  identified 
scattered  local  landlords  who  had  raised  rents  to  $135  to 
$150  per  month,  new  high  levels  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  where 
the  average  triple-decker  rent  in  1973-7^  was  about  $105-  The 

double-edged  potential  of  price  and  rent  increases  caused  by 

## 

university-related  demand  is  clearly  apparent  in  this  area. 


*These  fears  were  described  in  the  report  of  a task  force  of 
local  organizations  that  studied  the  impact  of  UMass  on  Dorchester. 
The  report  described  what  had  happened  when  university  students 
and  other  personnel  decided  to  move  into  other  Boston  area 
communities.  "Unscrupulous  landlords  raised  rents,  evicted  long- 
time tenants,  and  allowed  groups  of  students  who  could  pay  more 
to  take  over  much  of  the  community's  housing  resources. 

Dorchester  did  not  want  to  be  next  in  this  sequence."  ( Dorchester- 
Columbia  Point  Task  Force  Report,  prepared  by  Justin  Grey 
Associates,  1973,  p.  S:l. 

**The  ambivalent,  even  somewhat  negative  attitudes  of  residents 
about  students  moving  into  Columbia-Savin  Hill  were  documented 
in  a survey  undertaken  here  and  in  other  Dorchester  neighborhoods 
near  the  university  by  UMass  itself  in  the  spring  of  197^-  When 
asked  whether  they  thought  the  university  would  have  a good  effect 
on  the  community.  Hi. 2%  of  all  tenants  interviewed  said  they 
thought  it  would  be  good  but  only  28 . 9%  of  all  homeowners  inter- 
viewed thought  it  would  be  favorable.  When  homeowners  were 
asked  whether  the  university  should  encourage  students  to  move 
into  the  area,  25$  said  the  university  should  discourage  them; 

15$  thought  the  university  should  encourage  them;  and  the  rest 
thought  the  university  should  take  no  action.  (These  figures 
came  from  unpublished  survey  results  in  the  UMass  Office  of 
Housing  and  Community  Service.) 
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Although  the  course  of  future  demand  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill 
is  uncertain,  this  has  not  deterred  most  local  triple-decker 
owners  from  investing  in  their  houses.  Many  triple-decker  owners 
are  modernizing  and  repairing  their  buildings  within  the  limits 
of  their  budgets  and  know-how.  They  are  doing  so  even  when 
aware  that  the  cost  of  these  improvements  could  never  be  re- 
covered through  rent  increases  or  through  sales.  The  slowing 
of  price  appreciation  probably  rules  out  recovery  through  sales. 
Recovery  of  investment  in  improvements  through  rent  increases 
is  undoubtedly  restricted  by  implicit  rental  norms  within  the 
neighborhood.  Rents  in  triple-deckers  throughout  the  area 
range  between  $85  and  $125,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above. 

Nevertheless,  the  investment  trend  contradicts  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  owners  invest  in  housing  only  with  the 
expectation  of  market  returns.  Apparently  other  motivations 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  spur  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  area.  The  one  external  cause  which  was 
mentioned  as  limiting  housing  improvements  was  the  inability 
to  secure  home  improvement  loans. 

Based  on  this  analysis  of  market  dynamics  in  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill,  the  salient  questions  for  public  policy  are:  (1) 

Can  any  kind  of  public  intervention  help  strengthen  demand 
in  ways  which  are  not  threatening  to  local  residents?  (2)  Can 
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public  policy  reinforce  existing  resident  satisfaction  with 
the  area  so  that  they  do  not  move  out  in  the  face  of  undesired 
changes  and  the  continued  appeal  of  suburbia?  (3)  Can  public 
policy  assist  elderly  residents  with  housing  maintenance  needs 
or  help  them  find  alternative  housing  so  that  new  owners  can 
take  over  their  property?  Recommendations  dealing  with  these 
issues  are  presented  in  Chapter  XII. 

Ronan  Park.  Only  a mile  and  a half  further  south  and 

west  in  Dorchester  than  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  offers 

a distinct  contrast.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  it  had  higher 

prices  and  more  affluent  residents  than  Columbia-Savin  Hill: 

* 

today  the  situation  is  reversed.  Seventy  years  ago  much 
triple-decker  construction  in  Ronan  Park  was  more  expensive 
than  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  buildings 
in  these  two  pictures: 


*In  1950,  triple-deckers  in  Ronan  Park  cost  about ' $11 , 500 , while 
they  could  be  purchased  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  for  $9,000;  in  the 
first  half  of  1974,  prices  in  the  former  area  averaged  $17,700, 
while  in  the  latter  area  they  averaged  $19,700.  In  1950,  average 
income  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  was  17  percent  less  than  in  Ronan 
Pa:ck-$2,970  compared  to  $3,460;  in  1970,  it  was  5 percent  more. 
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Many  other  contrasts  between  the  two  areas  are  evident. 
Despite  their  once  high  prices,  Ronan  Park's  triple-deckers 
are  now  starting  to  be  abandoned,  whereas  there  is  little 
ostensible  abandonment  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill.  Absentee  owner- 
ship is  also  on  the  rise.  Ronan  Park  currently  contains  the 
highest  known  proportion  of  absentee-owned  triple-deckers  in 
any  of  the  five  study  areas,  27  percent.  Since  I960,  price 

appreciation  has  fallen  far  below  the  citywide  level;  con- 

« 

trolling  for  inflation,  prices  have  actually  declined. 

Many  resident  triple-decker  owners  revealed  in  interviews 
that  they  wanted  to  leave  Ronan  Park  but  cannot  find  ready 
buyers  unlike  a decade  ago.  In  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  by  con- 
trast, owners  expressed  great  loyalty  to  their  neighborhood. 

The  reasons  for  all  these  changes  in  Ronan  Park  tell  the  story 
of  an  urban  neighborhood  undermined  by  the  lure  of  suburbia, 
threats  of  racial  change,  and  the  erosion  of  strong  symbiotic 
relationships  among  owners,  tenants  and  the  shelter  they  share. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Ronan  Park  was  one  of 
Dorchester's  prosperous  and  attractive  sections,  containing 
many  life-long  residents.  Interviews  with  current  residents 
indicated  that  many  triple-decker  owner-occupants  and  tenants 


*See  Table  III-2  for  supporting  data. 
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had  long-established  symbiotic  relationships.  Tenants  fre- 
quently particpated  in  housing  upkeep  and  maintenace,  in 

# 

return  for  which  they  paid  rather  modest  rents.  Given  such 
rents,  owners  did  not  modernize  the  housing  very  much.  To 
both  owners  and  tenants,  these  were  satisfactory  tradeoffs. 

Ties  to  strong  neighborhood  institutions  like  a large  Catholic 
Church  (Saint  Peter’s),  and  to  friends  and  families  kept  young 
people  in  or  around  the  neighborhood. 

During  the  1950s,  this  pattern  of  continuity  began  to 
break  down.  As  suburban  alternatives  opened  up,  the  more 
prosperous  families  began  leaving  Ronan  Park.  Young  families, 
in  particular,  were  more  likely  to  buy  a new  single-family 
house,  usually  on  the  South  Shore,  than  to  purchase  a nearby 
triple-decker.  Because  people  here  were  somewhat  more 
affluent  than  residents  of  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  lost 
more  families  to  the  suburbs  than  did  the  former  area.  The 
rental  market  began  to  weaken  because  new  potential  renters 
often  wanted  more  amenities  than  were  available  in  the  low- 
priced  apartments  of  Ronan  Park.  Since  many  owners  were  aging, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  change  from  traditional,  symbiotic 


*In  1950,  average  rents  in  the  area  were  $36,  only  one  dollar 
more  than  the  average  contract  rent  for  all  of  Boston,  while  in 
I960  average  rents  here  were  only  $58,  less  than  the  average 
citywide  rent  of  $60. 
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relationships  with  tenants  to  more  formal  relationships  which 
would  have  generated  higher  rents  through  modernization  of 
their  apartments.  Thus  they  could  not  appeal  to  new,  potential 
rental  demand. 

During  the  1960s,  the  market  was  further  weakened  as 
local  residents  became  worried  by  the  proximity  of  racial 
change.  Although  no  black  families  had  moved  into  Ronan  Park 
during  this  period,  many  white  residents  began  feeling  that 
racial  turnover  was  inevitable  since  nearby  areas  were  changing. 
Owners  and  tenants  who  could  afford  to  move  to  suburbia  did 
so,  leaving  behind  those  with  lower  incomes.  Because  fewer 
families  wanted  to  purchase  in  the  area,  prices  leveled  off. 
Demand  and  appreciation  dwindled  through  the  sixties  and  into 
the  early  seventies.  Building  abandonment  began  to  show  up. 

The  current  market  has  become  very  confused.  Toward  the 
southern  end  of  the  study  area  (i.e.,  around  Leroy,  Josephine, 
and  Westville  streets — see  Map  5,  facing),  a number  of 
Spanish-speaking  families  have  recently  bought  triple-deckers. 
However,  the  future  stability  of  these  streets  and  these 
investments  is  called  into  question  by  what  is  happening  nearby. 


*The  relative  decline  in  resident  incomes  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  median  family  income  in  Ronan  Park  to  the  median 
family  income  for  all  of  Boston  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

In  1950,  median  income  in  Ronan  Park  was  31#  higher  than  the 
citywide  median  ($3460  compared  to  $2640);  in  i960  it  was  only 
13#  higher  ($6480  compared  to  $5750);  and  by  1970  it  was  identical. 


ROMAN 
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In  the  eastern  section  of  the  study  area,  particularly  on 
one  street  (i.e.,  Ditson  Street — see  Map  5),  there  are  a 
large  number  of  double  triple-deckers  with  six  apartments 

the  conditions  of  which  have  deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  last 

* 

several  years,  as  reflected  in  their  declining  sales  prices. 
The  owners  of  these  buildings  are  obviously  no  longer  willing 
or  able  to  maintain  them  adequately.  It  seems  likely  that 
they  are  headed  for  further  decay  and  eventual  abandonment. 

In  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  study  area  (i.e., 
around  Westville  and  Ridgewood  streets — see  Map  5),  different 
problems  are  plaguing  the  triple-deckers.  Here  more  of  the 
housing  is  resident-owned,  but  the  owners  are  not  content. 

Many  are  trying  to  sell  their  houses  because  they  want  to 
leave  the  area.  On  one  street  alone  (Ridgewood  Street),  nine 
houses  were  available  for  sale  in  the  spring  of  1974  . But 
they  are  not  attracting  prospective  buyers,  according  to  their 
present  owners.  The  only  purchase  offers  have  been  from  real 


^Number  29-31  Ditson  Street  sold  for  $23,000  in  1966  but  for 
only  $15,000  in  1970;  number  32-34  sold  for  $22,000  in  1961 
but  for  only  $19,000  in  1973;  while  number  41  sold  for  $15,000 
in  1964  but  only  $14,000  in  1966.  Residents  in  these  buildings 
reported  that  life  in  them  has  become  increasingly  chaotic 
during  the  past  five  years.  One  woman  indicated  that  the  two- 
bedroom  apartment  above  hers  once  had  12  or  14  people  staying 
there.  Another  family  stated  that  the  landlord  had  shut  off 
the  utilities  and  refused  to  clean  up  damage  caused  by  a small 
fire . 
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estate  dealers  who  have  come  knocking  on  doors,  asking  if 
owners  want  to  sell  for  $10,000  to  $12,000,  less  than  the 
outstanding  value  of  the  mortgages.  If  they  did  agree  to  the 
realtors'  propositions,  they  often  would  not  have  the  means 
to  purchase  another  house.  Many  are  trapped  in  their  present 
houses  by  both  the  loss  of  their  equity  and  the  lack  of  buyers, 
while  others  said  they  were  planning  to  move  away  even  if 
they  could  not  sell  and  would  try  to  manage  their  buildings 
as  absentee  landlords.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  have  the  skills  and  experience  needed  to  manage  housing 

in  this  situation  from  a distance.  Their  housing  is  likely 

# 

to  deteriorate  once  they  give  up  residency. 

While  most  of  the  homeowners  described  above  are  white, 
our  investigation  identified  a very  few  black  families  living 
in  Ronan  Park.  Whether  owners  or  tenants,  they  were  also 

dismayed  by  conditions,  but  for  other  reasons.  They  have  en- 

## 

countered  extreme  hostility  since  moving  into  the  area. 


*We  shall  return  later  to  this  issue  in  Chapters  V and  VI  when 
explaining  the  attitudes  which  underlie  various  management 
approaches  of  triple-decker  owners. 

**0ur  investigation  identified  two  black  families  who  bought 
triple-deckers  in  Ronan  Park  during  the  past  two  years.  They 
were  recent  immigrants  from  Mozambique  and  England,  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  Boston  when  they  arrived.  Neither  knew  the 
neighborhood  was  emptying  out  or  that  blacks  were  not  welcome 
and  paid  rather  high  prices  for  their  buildings:  $23,000  and 

$22,500  at  a time  when  the  very  few  triple-deckers  changing 
hands  were  commonly  going  for  $l6-$l8,000. 
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They  have  been  harrassed  by  teen-agers  who  have  become  the 
self-appointed  preservers  of  the  neighborhood’s  old  ethnic 
identity.  Now  they  also  want  to  leave.  But  they,  too, 
cannot  find  acceptable  purchase  offers.  Understanding  why 
there  is  no  more  purchase  demand  in  parts  of  Ronan  Park 
thus  is  crucial  to  any  evaluation  of  the  area's  future.  Race 
and  racial  attitudes  seem  central  to  any  explanation.  Based 
on  this  investigation  it  appears  that  white  Bostonians  no 
longer  want  to  own  here  if  they  can  find  other  options.  They 
see  racial  change  as  inevitable  even  if  they  oppose  it  and 
are  reluctant  to  enter  the  market;  many  people  already  living 
here  want  to  leave.  Neither  do  black  Bostonians  find  the 
area  appealing  due  to  the  prevailing  prejudice.  For  the 
future  the  critical  question  is  whether  any  new  demand  will 
materialize  or  whether  the  area  will  gradually  empty  out  and 
be  abandoned. 

Abandonment  is  already  in  evidence.  In  the  spring  of 
197^,  about  5 percent  of  Ronan  Park's  buildings  (9  out  of 
180)  were  known  to  be  abandoned,  several  of  which  had  been 
owned  by  large-scale  real-estate  operators  (Chapters  VI,  VII  and' 
IX  include  discussions  of  the  various  processes  of  disinvest- 


ment which  have  led  to  abandonment). 

The  rental  market  in  Ronan  Park  reflects  uncertainty  and 
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turmoil.  Although  triple-decker  prices  here  have  recently 
fallen  below  prices  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  (averaging 
$17,700  compared  to  $19,700  in  1973-7*0,  triple-decker  rents 
have  on  the  average  risen  more  than  those  in  Columbia-Savin 
Hill.  This  ostensible  disproportion  raises  the  questions 
whether  owners  are  trying  to  compensate  for  loss  of  equity 
or  for  future  uncertainty  by  raising  their  rents,  or  whether 
the  higher  rents  are  linked  to  the  different  type  of  tenant- 
landlord  relationships  found  here. 

Thus,  Ronan  Park  is  now  characterized  by  unsettled 
market  trends.  While  one  part  of  the  study  area  has  a 
potentially  stable  population,  elsewhere  homeowners  want  to 
leave  but  are  barred  by  the  lack  of  acceptable  purchase 
demand.  Black  Bostonians,  who  are  moving  into  nearby  sections 
of  Dorchester,  seem  to  be  deliberately  avoiding  this  area, 
fearing  deep-seated  racial  hostility.  Abandonment  is  in- 
creasing while  prices  are  falling.  Deferred  maintenance  is 
showing  up  in  housing  decay. 

Norfolk.  Further  to  the  south  and  west  than  Ronan  Park 
is  Norfolk,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Mattapan.  (See 
Map  3.)  This  is  the  only  triple-decker  neighborhood  studied 
intensively,  the  population  of  which  is  predominantly  black 
and  which  has  a significant  proportion  of  black  owners; 

61  percent  of  all  housing  here  in  1970  was  in  the  hands  of 
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Triple-Deckers  in  Norfolk 


black  owners.  It  also  has  the  lowest  median  family  income, 
($8,355  in  1970)  which  made  it  the  only  study  area  below 
the  1970  citywide  median  income  of  $9,133. 
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Norfolk  began  changing  from  white  (predominantly  Jewish) 
to  black  in  the  mid-1960s.  Racial  change  was  greatly 
accelerated  at  the  end  of  that  decade  by  the  Boston  Banks 
Urban  Renewal  Group  Program  (BBURG)  in  which  a consortium  of 
23  Boston  banks  made  FHA-insured  mortgages  available  for 
black  home  buyers  in  several  sections  of  Boston  where  the 
banks  had  previously  not  been  issuing  mortgages.  BBURG  did 
succeed  in  increasing  the  number  of  home  owners,  so  today 
Norfolk  has  one  of  this  study's  highest  rates  of  triple- 
decker owner  occupancy  (82  percent).  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  rapid  influx  of  black  buyers  using  the  BBURG  program  was 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  more  adverse  companions  of  rapid 
racial  turnover:  blockbusting,  speculation,  multiple  sales 

of  the  same  property,  and  arbitrary  price  inflation  by  realtors. 
Before  looking  at  the  consequences,  let  us  review  the  history 
of  this  area  in  order  to  trace  the  changes  that  transformed 
its  triple-deckers  from  the  highest-priced  of  any  in  the  five 
study  areas  thirty  years  ago  to  among  the  lowest-priced  today. 

During  the  1930s  this  section  of  Mattapan  became  pre- 
dominantly Jewish.  Triple-decker  prices  rose  higher  here 
than  elsewhere  in  Boston,  and  this  upward  trend  continued 
throughout  the  fifties.  (In  1950,  the  average  triple-decker 
here  cost  $13>750  while  elsewhere  averages  ranged  between 
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$10,125  and  $11,500.)  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  price 
increases  had  become  disproportionate  to  local  incomes,  where- 
as in  the  other  triple-decker  neighborhoods  these  two  factors 
had  kept  pace  with  one  another.  In  1950,  the  average  triple- 
decker price  here  was  four  times  the  average  local  income, 
($13,750  compared  to  $3,^25)  while  in  the  other  four  triple- 
decker neighborhoods,  1950  prices  were  not  more  than  three 

* 

times  the  average  local  income.  There  are  two  possible 
explanations  for  the  disparity  in  price  levels:  (1)  triple- 

deckers here  are  somewhat  more  spacious  and  occasionally  have 
more  rooms  than  elsewhere;  (2)  the  area's  Jewish  population 
may  have  been  locked  in  by  housing  discrimination  which  re- 
stricted their  housing  choices.  Constrained  ghettoization 
may  have  increased  demand  and  hence  prices. 

Even  while  prices  climbed  through  the  1950s,  the  owners 
in  Mattapan  began  to  age.  They  put  fewer  improvements  into 
their  housing.  While  elsewhere  old  gas-stack  hot  water 
heating  systems  were  being  replaced,  here  they  remained; 


*For  further  data  see  Table  IV-2. 


leaky  roofs  often  went  unrepaired.  Prices  levelled  off.  At 
the  same  time,  it  became  more  apparent  that  the  neighborhood 
was  in  the  path  of  black  migration  which  was  moving  southward 
along  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  western  border  of  this  study  area. 
About  1964,  according  to  local  residents,  the  first  black 
families  moved  into  the  area  as  owners.  They  bought  their 
homes  at  prices  which  were  comparable  to  those  paid  by  the 
last  set  of  white  buyers,  in  the  $17-20,000  range.  Racial 
turnover  was  accelerated  in  the  late  1960s  by  the  BBURG 
program,  but  the  increase  in  demand  did  not  lead  to  abnormal 
price  increases.  From  1968  to  1971,  almost  all  triple-deckers 
sold  to  new  black  owners  ranged  in  price  between  $18,000  and 


*0ur  conclusions  about  the  relative  amounts  of  fix-up  being 
undertaken  in  the  various  study  areas  in  the  past  is  based  on 
interviews  with  local  residents,  realtors  and  bankers  who  were 
in  those  areas  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  impression 
they  gave  that  Norfolk  was  not  as  well  maintained  as  the  other 
study  areas  during  that  period,  despite  having  higher  prices, 
was  confirmed  by  data  in  the  U.S.  Census  of  Housing.  Census 
data  records  a higher  proportion  of  deteriorated  structures 
here  in  i960  than  in  the  other  areas — 22  percent  of  the  housing 
was  catalogued  as  deteriorated  in  Norfolk  in  I960;  percentages 
for  the  other  areas  were:  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  none  recorded; 

Ronan  Park,  7 percent;  Oak  Square,  1 percent;  Day  Square, 

17  percent.  The  evaluation  of  structural  condition  was 
omitted  from  the  1970  census.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  conditions  statistically  for  a more  recent  period. 
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$23,000.  (Average  1970  triple-decker  price  was  $18,950,  only 
$200  more  than  the  average  I960  price  of  $18,750.)  But  there 
was  a stream  of  intermediary  sales  at  much  lower  prices  to 
realtors,  who  bought  from  old  white  owners  and  re-sold  to  new 

black  owners.  These  sales  prices  were  usually  between  $9,000 

# 

and  $14,000.  This  meant  that  realtors  were  frequently  en- 
joying profits  of  $4,000  to  $9,000  on  these  sales. 

The  higher  prices  paid  by  black  purchasers  represented 
more  than  simply  inordinately  large  gains  to  the  realtors  who 
had  first  bought  up  the  housing  from  older  white  owners.  In 
many  cases,  the  prices  did  not  reflect  the  building's  actual 
condition.  Because  the  last  generation  of  owners  had  let  the 
buildings  slip  downhill,  they  were  often  in  b ad  shape.  New 
black  buyers  were  often  unaware  of  this.  Sometimes  they  did 
not  realize  that  triple-deckers  which  they  were  considering 


*Such  sales  included  a triple-decker  on  Evelyn  Street  bought 
by  a realtor  in  July  for  $9,000  and  sold  in  November  for 
$22,000;  a Woolson  Street  Triple-decker  bought  in  February 
for  $11,500  and  sold  in  September  for  $21,500;  a Hosmer  Street 
building  bought  by  another  realtor  for  $14,000  and  sold  two 
months  later  for  $20,500.  Numerous  transactions  of  this  kind 
are  recorded  at  the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of  Deeds  and  the 
Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau. 
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# 

were  in  poor  condition.  Other  buyers  equally  naively  relied 
on  the  "guarantee"  which  they  thought  was  inherent  in  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  inspection  and  appraisal 
which  accompanied  every  house  sold  through  the  BBURG  program. 
A buyer  often  presumed  that  since  the  FHA  had  inspected  his 
purchase  and  confirmed  that  it  was  worth  the  asking  price, 
the  house  was  in  good  condition.  This  presumption  was  sadly 
wrong.  Other  buyers  relied  on  realtors’  promises  that  the 


*In  no  other  neighborhood  did  new  owners,  even  other  first-time 
homeowners,  seem  to  have  been  as  unaware  of  the  potential  prob- 
lems, both  management  and  maintenance,  of  triple-deckers.  The 
difference  seems  linked  to  race  in  several  ways.  The  rate  of 
homeownership  among  Boston’s  black  population  has  been  less  than 
half  that  of  the  city's  white  population.  This  means  that  few 
BBURG  buyers  had  ever  lived  in  a house  owned  by  their  family  or 
friends,  rather  than  by  a landlord.  In  contrast,  many  white 
triple-decker  buyers  had  grown  up  in  other  triple-deckers  owned 
by  parents,  or  relatives  or  at  least  family  friends  from  whom 
they  had  casually  learned  something  about  ownership  problems. 
White  buyers  frequently  spoke  about  going  to  inspect  a building 
with  a friend  or  relative  who  was  knowledgeable  about  construc- 
tion and  who  was  able  to  tell  them  what  kinds  of  problems,  if 
any,  the  building  had.  But  no  black  buyers  spoke  about  doing 
this:  presumably  very  few  of  them  had  personal  acquaintances 

who  could  help  out  in  this  way. 

**BBURG  buyer  dependence  on  and  deception  by  FHA  appraisals  is 
documented  in  hearings  which  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  chaired  by  Senator  Philip  Hart,  held  on 
the  BBURG  program  in  Boston,  in  September  1971-  (See  pages  14-15 
and  l4lff.  of  the  published  hearings).  Boston  is  by  no  means 
the  only  city  where  new  homeowners  have  been  misled  by  FHA 
guarantees.  This  has  happened  in  many  cities  where  federal  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  were  used  to  underwrite  large  sales 
programs  in  the  central  city.  Descriptions  of  the  process  can 
be  found  in  several  recent  books  including  Brian  Boyer's  Cities 
Destroyed  for  Cash ( Chicago : Follett,  1973),  and  Leonard  Downie's 
Mortgage  on  America (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1974). 
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houses  would  be  fixed  up  once  they  purchased,  only  to  discover 

# 

on  moving  day  that  nothing  had  been  repaired. 

Many  triple-decker  owners  who  bought  under  these  circum- 
stances have  been  unable  to  afford  needed  repair  costs;  others 
indicated  that  they  were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  home  improve- 
ment loans;  and  a few  have  been  too  apathetic  or  unknowledgeable 
to  undertake  repairs.  Under  any  of  these  adverse  conditions, 
triple-deckers — which  were  often  already  suffering  from  neglect 
under  their  former  owners — have  deteriorated  quickly.  The 
consequences  are  evident  today  in  increasing  abandonments  and 
foreclosures.  When  conditions  became  too  bad  to  live  with, 
some  owners  simply  walked  out,  defaulted  on  their  mortgages 
and  moved  away.  In  some  cases,  buildings  have  slid  into 
abandonment . 

By  the  summer  of  1974,  almost  15  percent  of  BBURG-f inanced 
buildings  in  the  Norfolk  area  (19  out  of  160)  were  abandoned, 
all  having  reverted  to  the  ownership  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  after  their  federally-insured 
mortgages  were  foreclosed.  Three-quarters  of  the  abandoned 


*The  plight  of  one  such  deceived  buyer  is  described  in  Chapter 
VI,  p.  205- 


buildings  were  triple-deckers  although  only  slightly  more  than 

# 

half  the  area's  buildings  are  three-deckers. 

However,  scattered  abandonment  is  not  generating  the  same 
consequences  here  as  in  Ronan  Park  because  it  does  not  have 
the  same  causes.  In  the  Norfolk  area,  buildings  sliding  into 
abandonment  are  often  located  next  to  buildings  undergoing  ex- 
tensive improvements.  Owners  who  have  the  money  and  energy 
are  repairing  and  modernizing  their  buildings,  frequently 
fixing  up  rental  apartments  as  well  as  their  own.  Although 
these  owners  are  unhappy  about  nearby  abandonment  and  deteriora- 
tion, the  conditions  do  not  deter  them  from  investing  in  their 
own  triple-deckers,  an  attitude  which  contrasts  with  that  of 
Ronan  Park.  These  owners  say  they  want  to  remain  here  and 
make  it  an  attractive  community.  Moreover,  this  area,  unlike 
Ronan  Park,  has  a limited  but  adequate  housing  demand. 

According  to  Norfolk  residents  interviewed,  demand  for 


*Defaults  and  foreclosures  on  mortgages  issued  under  the  BBURG 
program  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Norfolk  study  area.  A 
recent  newspaper  count  of  foreclosures  in  Mattapan  and  nearby 
parts  of  Dorchester  estimated  that  "more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
housing  in  these  neighborhoods  in  (sic)  now  estimated  to  be  in 
default  or  abandoned."  This  account  went  on  to  say  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  been  ac- 
quiring FHA-insured  houses  "at  a rate  of  almost  one  every  other 
day  for  the  last  18  months."  (David  Rogers,  The  Boston  Globe, 
September  2,  197^,  P-  7.) 
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triple-deckers  has  not  declined.  Their  perception  is  borne 
out  by  sales  records  which  show  that  turnover  is  still  taking 

place,  although  at  a slower  rate  and  at  somewhat  lower  prices 

* 

than  during  the  peak  years  of  the  BBURG  program.  Turnover 
has  slowed  presumably  because  racial  change  has  run  its  course; 
the  area  has  re-segregated.  Speculative  realtors  have  departed 
with  the  demise  of  BBURG,  and  easy  credit  is  not  available. 

New  buyers  no  longer  are  willing  to  pay  such  high  prices. 

The  positive  result  of  these  changes  is  that  sales  prices 
now  appear  to  be  more  valid  reflectors  of  triple-decker  values. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  some  local  residents  reported 
that  with  the  departure  of  BBURG  financing,  all  credit  has 

tt  * ** 

disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 

Demand  may  also  be  changing  for  non-financial  reasons. 

To  some  residents  the  bloom  is  off  Mattapan.  Blacks  are  now 
less  eager  to  buy  there  than  they  were  six  years  ago.  Mattapan' s 
image  has  changed.  Whereas  it  used  to  be  viewed  as  more  spacious 


*In  1973,  only  two  out  of  20  triple-decker  sales  prices  in  this 
area  were  for  over  $21,500,  while  during  the  height  of  turnover, 
many  sales  went  up  to  $23,000. 

**In  Chapter  X,  the  problem  of  bank  disinvestment  is  analyzed 
more  thoroughly. 
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and  suburban  than  Roxbury,  residents  now  see  it  as  little 
different;  they  also  feel  that  its  houses  have  been  no  better 
maintained . 

The  levelling  of  prices  could  be  a sign  that  the  market  has 
adjusted  to  the  realities  of  buyers’  financial  capacity  and 
the  housing's  actual  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  future 
here  is  far  from  certain.  If  potential  homeowners  who  want  to 
enter  the  neighborhood  are  unable  to  do  so  because  they  cannot 
get  bank  credit  or  for  other  reasons,  existing  residents  who 
want  to  sell  may  find  themselves  trapped  like  the  owners  in 
Ronan  Park. 

In  summary,  Norfolk  Is  a neighborhood  which  came  through 

racial  change  and  re-segregation  with  many  problems  but  without 

being  destroyed.  The  care  and  money  being  invested  by  many 

homeowners  indicate  that  it  has  the  possibility  of  now  remaining 

a stable  neighborhood.  But  abandonment  and  foreclosures  are 

ominous  signs  that  could  also  undermine  this  area.  Whether 

decay  or  improvement  will  predominate  in  the  future  remains  to 
* 

be  seen. 

— 

*Chapter  XII  includes  suggestions  how  the  City  of  Boston  could 
strengthen  the  improvement  trend. 
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Day  Square.  Day  Square  in  East  Boston  is  a prototypical, 
urban  ethnic  community.  Its  population  has  been  predominantly 
Italian  for  many  decades.  Over  this  period  it  has  also  had 

the  lowest  prices  and  rents  of  any  triple-decker  neighborhood 

# 

studied.  Day  Square's  relatively  low  prices  were  attributable 
primarily  to  the  close  ethnic  ties  in  an  area  where  triple- 
decker owners  frequently  rented  to  relatives  and  passed  their 
houses  on  to  other  relatives  or  friends  when  they  no  longer 
wanted  to  own  them. 

Two  other  factors,  one  structural  and  one  geographic, 
also  contributed  to  comparatively  low  triple-decker  prices 
in  Day  Square.  Triple-deckers  in  Day  Square  tend  to  be  smaller 
than  those  elsewhere  in  Boston,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  buildings  in  the  following  photographs  with  triple-deckers 
illustrated  earlier  in  the  chapter. 

The  geographic  location  of  Day  Square  also  played  a role 
in  keeping  prices  down.  Like  all  of  East  Boston,  Day  Square 


*At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  triple-deckers  here  sold  for 
$2,500  to  $4,000,  while  elsewhere  in  the  study  neighborhood 
average  prices  ranged  between  $5,750  and  $7,775*  Through  1970, 
Day  Square  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  price  ladder:  the 

average  triple-decker  sale  price  was  $14,280,  while  the  next 
lowest  average  area  price  was  $15,660  in  Ronan  Park. 


Triple-Deckers  in  Day  Square 
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is  located  very  near  to  Logan  Airport,  a major  international 
jetport  (Map  7 illustrates  the  relationship).  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  noise,  traffic  and  uncertainties  of  airport 
expansion  policies  have  disrupted  nearby  communities,  in- 
cluding Day  Square,  and  contributed  to  depressed  housing  demand. 
Parts  of  Day  Square  are  next  to  airplane  flight  paths  where 
frequent  take-offs  and  landings  create  continual  noise.  More- 
over, Day  Square  along  with  the  rest  of  East  Boston,  sits  on 
a peninsula  which  juts  into  Boston  Harbor  and  is  geographically 
separate  from  the  rest  of  Boston. 

During  the  past  five  years,  however,  local  residents  have 
become  more  organized  and  effective  in  fighting  for  their 
interests  in  the  face  of  continuing  expansion  by  adjacent  Logan 
Airport.  The  area  has  begun  to  benefit  from  a greater  share 
of  public  improvements.  Many  residents  reported  in  interviews 
that  they  feel  more  optimistic  about  East  Boston's  future  than 
they  did  10  years  ago. 

The  upswing  in  Day  Square  is  dramatically  visible  in 
triple-decker  prices  which  have  escalated  rapidly  during  the 
past  four  years.  The  upsurge  in  price  is  due  to  two  major 


*The  change  in  official  city  policy  toward  East  Boston  is 
documented  in  a 1974  publication  of  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department  called  The  Capital  Improvements  Program. 

*#From  1970  to  1974,  the  average  triple-decker  price  jumped  over 
40  percent,  from  $14,250  to  $20,000. 
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changes  in  market  demand:  (1)  An  increasing  number  of  local 

families  are  passing  up  suburban  housing  options  which  they 
can  afford  and  choosing  to  remain  in  Day  Square,  attracted 
by  its  close  community  spirit  and  competitive  prices.  (2) 

New  groups  of  people — primarily  young  professionals  working 
downtown  and  at  nearby  Logan  Airport — have  been  attracted  to 
the  area  by  recently  renovated  apartments  offered  by  real 
estate  speculators. 

Although  large  price  increases  have  been  visible  only 
during  the  past  few  years,  residents  of  Day  Square  who  were 
interviewed  reported  that  the  neighborhood  began  improving 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago  when  people  first  began  to 
renovate  their  triple-deckers.  Before  that,  triple-deckers 
had  become  quite  rundown;  some  even  verged  on  abandonment. 

The  upswing  in  renovation  was  partially  attributable  to  the 
general  improvement  in  local  family  incomes.  It  was  also 
promoted  by  a growing  number  of  young  families  who  decided 
to  settle  and  invest  here  rather  than  move  to  single-family 
homes  in  the  suburbs.  Their  decisions  to  remain  were  rein- 
forced by  a small  but  steady  trickle  of  former  local  residents 
who  returned  to  the  neighborhood  after  moving  to  the  suburbs. 
Some  returnees  evidently  decided  that  higher  priced  suburban 
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# 

housingwas  not  worth  the  financial  strain,  while  others, 
according  to  their  neighbors,  came  back  because  they  missed 
East  Boston's  more  satisfying  community  life.  Day  Square, 
along  with  the  rest  of  East  Boston,  has  remained  more  closely 
knit  than  the  other  triple-decker  neighborhoods.  The  urban 
village  seems  to  have  survived  here,  after  having  faded  in 
other  ethnic,  triple-decker  communities.  Some  suggest  that 
this  is  typical  of  Italian  communities  and  that  Italians 
often  show  stronger  ties  to  urban  neighborhoods  than  other 
ethnic  groups. 

Housing  improvements  by  owner  residents  here  have  also 
been  encouraged  by  the  example  of  "contractors"  (as  they  are 
called  locally)  who  have  been  buying  old  triple-deckers  and 
renovating  them,  not  for  the  local  market,  but  for  outsiders 
who  are  attracted  into  East  Boston  by  its  proximity  to  down- 
town Boston  (only  five  or  ten  minutes  away  by  subway  under 
Boston  Harbor)  and  Logan  Airport,  which  offers  many  employment 
opportunities . 


*In  all  the  triple-decker  neighborhoods  we  occasionally  en- 
countered families  who  had  returned  to  the  city  from  the 
suburbs,  disillusioned  by  the  latter's  high  housing  costs.  But 
only  in  Day  Square  did  we  find  any  significant  proportion  of 
such  families.  Only  here  did  we  meet  families  who  returned  not 
out  of  financial  necessity  but  because  they  missed  their  old 
community . 
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These  contractors  are  often  people  In  construction  or 
related  businesses  (e.g.,  roofing  or  aluminum  siding  sales) 
from  the  nearby  cities  of  Revere  or  Everett.  They  slide  into 
real  estate  from  their  other  business  concerns.  After  reno- 
vating triple-deckers,  they  increase  rents  considerably,  to  at 
least  $150  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $225.  Since  rents  in 
Day  Square  have  long  hovered  between  $60  and  $110,  this  has 
created  a distinctly  dual  market.  Local  triple-decker  owners, 
who  are  still  renting  to  local  families,  have  not  followed 
suit  in  raising  rents;  if  one  comes  from  East  Boston,  apart- 
ments can  still  be  rented  for  between  $80  and  $120.  These 

rents  are  considerably  less  than  those  found  in  the  other  five 

* 

triple-decker  neighborhoods.  Although  the  difference  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  triple-decker  apartments 
here  tend  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  triple-deckers  elsewhere, 
most  of  it  seems  due  to  the  special  relationships  between 
tenants  and  owners:  close  ethnic  or  family  ties  typically 

bind  them  together.  Frequently  all  the  residents  of  a Day 
Square  triple-decker  are  part  of  one  family;  an  owner  may  rent 


*Rents  tend  to  begin  around  $100  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  go 
as  high  as  $160  for  families  and  $250  for  students  in  Oak 
Square. 
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one  apartment  to  a parent  and  another  to  a sibling,  cousin 
or  in-law.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  definition  of 
ownership  may  become  blurred  since  all  the  residents  jointly 
undertake  property  upkeep  and  improvements. 

In  the  Day  Square  area  triple-decker  resident  owners 
commonly  hold  and  manage  one  or  two  other  buildings  which  are 
located  around  the  corner.  Although  this  special  pattern  of 
absentee  ownership  was  noted  in  the  other  triple-decker  neigh- 
borhoods studied,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  Day 
Square  than  elsewhere. 

While  relatively  low  rents  are  thus  still  quite  common 
in  Day  Square,  low  prices  are  quickly  disappearing.  Triple- 
deckers have  escalated  in  price  more  here  than  elsewhere  in 
Boston.  Price  escalation  has  resulted  in  large  part  from 
rehabilitation,  which  is  linked  to  new  rental  demand  by  those 
willing  to  pay  more  because  of  location.  This  escalation  is 
likely  to  affect  all  future  sales.  As  new  resident  owners 
must  meet  larger  mortgage  payments,  they  may  find  that  they, 
too,  must  raise  rents.  In  the  long  run,  if  appreciation  con- 
tinues to  accelerate,  local  residents  might  be  priced  out  of 
first,  rental  housing  and  then  ownership.  This  is  always  a 
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danger  when  rapid  appreciation  hits  a low  or  moderate  income 
community.  Thus,  reverse  filtration  or  filtering  up  of 
triple-deckers  to  higher  rents  and  prices  diminish  the  supply 
of  low-cost  housing  and  outstrip  the  ability  to  pay  of  local 
residents . 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  immediate  danger-area  residents 
perceive  a softening  in  the  top  of  the  dual  market  with  some 
landlords  having  trouble  renting  the  highest-priced  apart- 
ments-but  it  is  nonetheless  a potential  problem  in  a rapidly 
appreciating  area. 

Oak  Square.  Oak  Square  in  Boston’s  Brighton  section  is 
the  most  expensive  and  rapidly  appreciating  triple-decker 
neighborhood  in  the  study  sample.  In  the  first  half  of  197^, 
the  average  triple-decker  sold  for  $35,000.  (In  the  next  most 
expensive  study  area.  Day  Square,  prices  just  topped  $20,000.) 

A few  sales  went  as  high  as  $^7-50, 000. 

Rents  are  also  higher  here  than  elsewhere,  going  up  to 
$280  per  month  in  exceptional  cases.  Higher  prices  and  rents 
are  explained  here  by  several  factors:  local  residents  have 

somewhat  larger  incomes  than  in  other  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods, averaging  $9,710  in  1970.  In  addition,  Oak  Square  has 
a more  suburban  image  than  the  other  neighborhoods,  and  people 
are  apparently  willing  to  pay  more  for  this  image.  The 
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neighborhood  is  near  Newton  and  Brookline,  expensive  and 
prestigious  suburban  municipalities  (see  Map  9 ),  and  adjoins 
streets  lined  with  single-family  homes  (all  the  other  triple- 
decker sections  are  in  the  midst  of  neighborhoods  dominated 
by  multi-family  dwellings);  it  also  has  more  trees  and  well 
cared  for  lawns  and  gardens  although  lot  size  and  set-backs 
are  comparable  to  the  other  triple-decker  neighborhoods 
(except  Day  Square). 


Triple-Deckers  in  Oak  Square 
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A third  reason  for  Brighton's  higher  prices  and  rents 
is  the  proximity  of  several  major  colleges  and  universities, 
including  Boston  College  and  Boston  University,  whose  students 
have  sought  apartments  here,  pushing  up  rents.  As  in  Day 
Square  a dual  rental  market  has  developed  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  three  levels  of  rents  can  be  found  around  Oak  Square. 
Absentee  owners  commonly  rent  triple-decker  apartments  to 
students  or  young  working  adults  who  double-up  in  the  housing 
and  pay  between  $200  and  @275  per  month.  Meanwhile,  resident 
owner  triple-deckers  rent  to  local  families  for  $140-170. 

An  even  lower,  third  level  of  rents  can  be  found  in  buildings 
where  owners  and  tenants  have  lived  together  for  many  years; 
rents  may  be  as  low  as  $90  and  range  up  to  $120  per  month. 

But  a family  just  entering  the  rental  market  today  would  have 
to  pay  middle-level  rents,  around  $160. 

The  willingness  of  students  and  young  adults  to  pay 
higher  rents  has  attracted  speculative  real  estate  invest- 
ment. Interviewed  local  residents,  unhappy  about  the  presence 
of  both  students  and  their  landlords  whom  they  see  as 
transients,  complained  that  their  buildings  are  not  as  well 
maintained  as  resident-owned  structures.  They  described  them 
as  having  "undesirable  effects  on  both  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  family-oriented  nature  of  the  community  and  the  general 
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physical  condition  of  the  area." 

Despite  the  activities  of  real  estate  operators,  over 
three-quarters  of  the  triple-deckers  in  Oak  Square  are  still 
resident-owned.  Many  young  families  continue  to  buy  into 
the  area,  not  only  putting  up  money  for  substantial  down 
payments  but  also  investing  heavily  in  modernization  and 
redecoration.  Here  we  found  some  of  the  most  thoroughly 
renovated  triple-deckers  identified  during  the  entire  investi- 
gation . 

Triple-decker  homeowners  here  revealed  greater  economic 
sophistication,  understanding  that  sales  prices  are  partially 
determined  by  rents.  They  reported  that  the  one  sure  way 
to  get  more  money  on  a triple-decker  sale  was  to  increase 

rents  before  putting  it  on  the  market.  No  where  else  did 

#* ** 

homeowners  make  this  kind  of  financial  analysis. 


*See  Robert  Leigh,  "Preserving  Home  Ownership  in  Allston," 
unpublished  paper,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  District 
Planning  Program,  August  1973,  unpaged. 

**The  greater  economic  sophistication  of  owners  here  may  simply 
suggest  that  owners  cannot  afford  to  be  so  analytical  else- 
where. If,  for  instance,  a triple-decker  owner  in  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  or  Norfolk  tried  to  raise  rents,  he 
would  neither  be  able  to  attract  tenants  nor  be  able  to 
increase  his  selling  price  as  a result. 
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Although  constant  price  inflation  makes  triple-decker 

housing  in  Oak  Square  valuable  as  an  appreciating  asset,  the 

effect  may  be  to  its  future  value  as  a local  housing  resource, 

real  estate  values  and  other  operating  costs  are  rising 

faster  than  local  family  incomes,  pricing  a growing  number 

of  local  residents  out  of  the  market.  A detailed  analysis 

of  the  nearby  North  Harvard  section  of  Brighton  concluded 

that  only  47  percent  of  local  residents  can  now  afford  to 

buy  triple-deckers  there;  in  I960,  by  contrast,  fully  80  per- 
# 

cent  had  this  capacity.  If  this  trend  continues,  future 
buyers  of  triple-deckers  will  have  to  be  more  affluent  than 
local  residents.  Either  more  prosperous  resident  owners  may 
gradually  move  in  or  the  number  of  absentee  landlords  buying 
in  could  increase,  fulfilling  resident  fears  that  the  area 
will  lose  its  character  as  a family-oriented  neighborhood. 
Summary 

The  viability  of  triple-deckers  can  be  assessed  only  on 


^Robert  Leigh,  op . c it . Triple-deckers  are  not  unique  in  this 
respect.  The  same  study  estimated  that  between  I960  and 
1972,  the  proportion  of  local  families  who  could  afford  single- 
family houses  in  Brighton  fell  from  91  percent  to  57  percent; 
for  two-family  houses,  it  fell  from  88  percent  to  55  percent. 
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a neighborhood  by  neighborhood  basis.  Generalizations  for 
the  triple-decker  divorced  from  its  neighborhood  context  are 
largely  irrelevant.  The  succession  of  neighborhood  demand 
is  critical  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  and  condition  of 
triple- deckers . 

Triple-decker  prices  have  kept  pace  with  inflation  only 
where  a new  group  of  owners  or  renters  has  come  into  a neigh- 
borhood. In  Oak  Square  and  Day  Square,  where  speculators 
and  new  rental  demand  from  students  and  working  adults  have 
emerged,  prices  have  kept  up  with  inflation.  New  demand  has 
been  generated  by  the  proximity  of  large  institutions  like 
universities  or  large  employers  like  the  airport.  But  where 
triple-deckers  have  continued  to  serve  working  class  and  ethnic 
Boston  families,  their  traditional  occupants-in  Columbia-Savin 
Hill,  Ronan  Park,  and  Norfolk-they  have  declined  in  value 
relative  to  inflation  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Both  appreciating  and  depreciating  market  patterns  may 
create  housing  problems  for  local  residents.  Appreciation  in 
an  inflating  market  may  gradually  price  local  residents  out 
of  the  housing.  The  critical  question  for  these  markets  is 
how  to  get  replacement  without  displacement;  in  other  words, 
how  to  allow  the  entry  of  new  demand  which  strengthens  the 
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market  without  displacing  existing  residents  who  are  not 
financially  competitive.  In  neighborhoods  where  triple- 
decker housing  is  not  appreciating  relative  to  inflation, 
other  housing  market  problems  arise.  These  problems  are 
often  associated  with  declines  in  demand.  If  effective  demand 
shrinks,  then  owners  may  find  themselves  trapped  in  their 
housing,  as  has  already  happened  in  Ronan  Park.  Some  Ronan 
Park  owners  can  no  longer  recover  even  the  original  price  of 
their  property. 

In  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  where  demand  is  still  adequate, 
other  market  problems  exist.  Owners  can  sell  their  triple- 
deckers but  they  may  lack  sufficient  financial  return  to  pur- 
chase other  housing  in  turn.  Owners  who  had  assumed  that  their 
mortgage  payments  coupled  with  inflation  would  give  them  a 
secure  nest  egg  are  not  realizing  the  anticipated  returns.  Thus, 
a market  like  Columbia-Savin  Hill  which  serves  Bostonians  well 
with  moderately-priced  housing  is  not  the  same  as  a market  which 
gives  them  good  financial  returns  on  their  housing  investments. 

The  case  histories  of  the  five  study  areas  suggest  that  a 
weakening  market  demand  may  be  associated  with  racial  change 
or,  more  accurately,  threats  of  racial  change.  Ronan  Park 
has  been  undermined  by  resident  fears  of  black  migration,  while 
interviewed  owners  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  hinted  that  they 
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might  behave  similarly  if  racial  turnover  seemed  imminent. 
However,  in  Norfolk  neither  prices  nor  demand  declined  when 
black  families  began  moving  in;  the  last  generation  of  white 
residents  here  was  evidently  not  as  threatened  by  integration 
as  the  present  generation  in  Ronan  Park  appears  to  be. 

Finally,  this  chapter  has  shown  that  while  homeowners' 
perception  of  future  demand  contributes  to  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  their  housing,  it  is  not  as  critical  a 
determinant  of  housing  improvement  as  is  commonly  assumed  by 
economists.  Uncertainties,  whether  of  airport  expansion  or 
racial  change,  do  inhibit  investment,  but  in  all  the  triple- 
decker study  areas  except  Ronan  Park,  many  homeowners  are 
putting  money  into  home  improvements  and  repairs;  only  in 
Ronan  Park  where  the  homeowners  are  deeply  troubled  about  the 
future  are  they  refraining  from  maintaining  or  making  home 
improvements . 


V.  OPERATING  COSTS  OF  TRIPLE-DECKERS 


In  this  chapter  we  analyze  how  much  it  costs  to  operate 
triple-deckers,  rounding  out  the  picture  of  expenses  begun 
in  the  two  previous  chapters  with  the  review  of  prices.  This 
analysis  is  not  a simple  one  because  operating  costs  vary 
greatly  with  location  and  the  owner's  management  style.  One 
objective  of  the  chapter  is  to  identify  which  operating  costs 
show  the  sharpest  increases  and  which  are  most  variable, 
depending  on  the  owner's  discretion.  Other  questions  covered 
in  this  chapter  include  the  extent  to  which  public  policy  is 
responsible  for  these  costs,  and  whether  policies  should  be 
revised  to  help  reduce  any  of  them  is  analyzed  in  depth.  For 
example,  what  is  the  impact  on  costs  of  the  city  of  Boston's 
real  estate  tax  assessment,  collection  and  abatement  pro- 
cedures? 

The  relationship  between  costs  and  rents  is  also 
scrutinized,  as  an  approach  to  understanding  the  financial 
benefits  and  liabilities  of  triple-decker  ownership.  During 
the  course  of  this  inves tigation  we  realized  that  relatively 
modest  rents  in  many  triple-deckers  mask  high  operating  costs. 
This  chapter  provides  the  details  on  cash  flows  which  demonstrate 
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that  rents  are  not  always  valid  indicators  of  costs. 

Finally,  the  chapter  looks  at  the  costs  of  repairs  and 
upgrading  attributable  to  recent  municipal  housing  improve- 
ment programs  and  compares  these  with  the  costs  incurred  by 
owners  who  improved  triple-deckers  on  their  own,  without  parti- 
cipating in  public  programs. 

The  perspective  of  this  chapter  then  shifts  from  the 
scale  of  entire  neighborhoods  to  the  scale  of  single  buildings, 
from  communities  of  people  to  individual  owners  and  tenants. 

Securing  reliable  expense  data  for  triple-deckers  took 
considerable  time  and  effort.  Most  owners  who  were  inter- 
viewed were  asked  to  itemize  both  their  current  and  past 
operating  expenses  in  order  to  develop  a picture  not  only  of 
current  operating  costs  but  also  of  changes  in  them.  Since 
many  resident  homeowners  did  not  keep  accurate  records  of 
their  expenditures,  we  compensated  for  their  data  deficiencies 
by  intensively  probing  owners  for  whatever  costs  they  could 
remember.  As  typical  kinds  and  levels  of  operating  expenses 
were  identified,  we  verified  their  reasonableness  by  checking 
with  other  owners.  For  instance,  as  we  learned  what  kinds  of 
repairs  were  most  common  in  triple-deckers,  we  asked  each 
owner  whether  he  had  ever  had  to  undertake  each  of  them;  in 
this  way  we  hoped  to  jog  memories  of  earlier  work  and  expendi- 


tures . 
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Since  small-scale  absentee  owners  (i.e.,  those  with  under 
forty  apartments)  generally  kept  no  better  books  than  resident 
homeowners,  the  same  technique  was  used  to  compile  costs  for 
this  group.  Large-scale  professional  owners  (i.e.,  with  over 
100  apartments)  maintained  records  but  were  sometimes  reluctant 
to  share  them  with  us.  Details  on  their  expenses  and  profit 
margins  were  calculated  from  their  answers  to  numerous  questions 
about  specific  operating  costs. 

Two  types  of  operating  expenses  emerged  as  most  important 
to  the  economies  of  triple-decker  housing.  The  first  included 
fixed  expenses  like  real  estate  taxes,  mortgage  payments,  and 
insurance,  items  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  most  owners. 
Many  of  these  costs  are  geographically  linked.  For  instance, 
since  property  assessments  vary  among  neighborhoods,  the  real 
estate  taxes  which  a triple-decker  owner  pays  are  the  product 
of  his  building's  location. 

The  second  major  group  of  operating  expenses  are  the  costs 
of  maintenance.  These  are  highly  variable,  depending  on  how 
well  an  owner  cares  for  his  property  and  on  how  much  expertise 
he  has  in  making  and  carrying  out  maintenance  decisions.  By 
expertise  we  mean  his  knowledge  and  capability  in  coping  with 
fix-up  and  repairs.  Maintenance  is  a critical  cost  because 
triple-deckers,  like  all  frame  housing,  need  regular  attention 
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or  else  they  rapidly  deteriorate.  Siding,  gutters,  downspouts, 
porches  and  the  like  need  to  be  maintained  to  prevent  more 
serious  problems.  In  addition  to  such  routine  maintenance 
needs,  triple-deckers  are  also  characterized  by  much  large 
cyclical  maintenance  requirements,  such  as  replacing  hot  water 
heaters  and  roofs,  repainting  or  re-siding  the  exteriors. 
Although  these  emerge  only  periodically,  they  become  inevitable 
every  five  to  twenty  years.  As  building  service  systems  have 
improved  over  the  past  seventy  years,  triple-deckers  have  been 
cyclically  modernized.  Take  heating  systems  for  example: 
most  triple-deckers  were  built  without  central  heat,  space 
heaters  being  the  major  source  of  heat.  During  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  most  were  updated  through  the  Installation  of  coal 
furnaces.  From  the  1950s  through  today,  coal  furances  were 
replaced  with  oil  furnaces.  Some  triple-deckers  are  still 
undergoing  conversion  to  oil  burners  while  others  are  being 
converted  to  their  fourth  generation  heating  systems,  gas  heat. 


*It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  costs  of  utilities — oil,  gas 
and  electricity — for  heating  and  lighting  and  cooking  are  not 
discussed  in  this  chapter  because  these  are  almost  always  paid  by 
tenants  and  are  not  an  item  in  a triple-decker  owner's  budget. 
Naturally,  a resident  owner  must  pay  for  his  own  utilities,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  we  are  treating  that  as  an 
individual  cost,  not  as  part  of  the  economics  of  triple-decker 
housing.  Water  and  sewer  costs  are  discussed,  however,  since 
they  are  always  paid  by  the  owner. 
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Illustrative  Cash  Flow  for  a Homeowner 

A ’'typical"  or  average  operating  statement  for  a Boston 
triple-decker  is  difficult  to  compile  because  it  must  be  based 
on  assumptions  about  highly  variable  operating  costs.  None- 
theless, an  illustrative  cash  flow  statement  for  a triple- 
decker homeowner  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  follows  in  Table  V-l. 

The  discussion  of  this  statement  will  become  the  basis  for 

# 

comparing  and  contrasting  differences  among  owners  and  locations. 

In  only  one  of  the  fourteen  years  of  tenure  has  this  owner 
had  sufficient  rents  to  cover  all  his  operating  expenses  or, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  been  able  to  live  rent-free.  If 
a rent  equivalent  to  that  of  his  tenants  were  imputed  to  this 
owner,  then  in  only  8 of  the  years  would  he  be  breaking  even 
or  making  a small  profit,  neglecting  changes  in  equity.  In 
the  other  6 years,  he  was  paying  more  for  housing  than  either 
of  his  two  tenants.  Moreover,  this  owner  has  put  many  hours 
of  his  own  labor  into  repairs  and  renovations  which  are  not 
reflected  in  the  cash  flow.  If  he  had  had  to  hire  paid 


*It  is  based  on  one  owner's  actual  expenses,  altered  slightly 
to  make  them  more  representative,  during  fourteen  years  of 
ownership  from  I960  through  1973-  The  primary  change  during 
this  period  was  in  the  owner's  debt  service.  He  had  purchased 
at  an  unusually  low  price  (about  $7,000)  because  he  bought  the 
triple-decker  from  a relative.  We  substituted  for  this  the 
average  I960  purchase  price  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  $13,900. 


Illustrative  Cash  Flow  Statement,  Owner-Occupied 
Triple-Decker,  Boston  1960-73 
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paid  laborers  to  perform  the  same  work,  his  maintenance  expenses 
would  have  been  far  greater. 

This  cash  flow  statement  graphically  shows  the  cyclical 
pattern  of  investment  in  major  maintenance  of  a triple-decker. 

In  I960,  these  costs  hit  a high  of  $1,800  as  the  owner  under- 
took major  improvements  upon  moving  into  the  building,  con- 
verting a coal  furnace  to  oil,  replacing  worn  fixtures  in 
the  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  sanding  the  floors  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  repainting  much  of  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Other  major  expenses  were  incurred  in  1962  (automatic  hot  water 
heaters  were  installed  for  the  entire  building),  in  1963  (a 
new  roof  was  installed  for  $700),  in  1967  (front  porches  were 
replaced  for  $2300  and  financed  over  five  years  at  $810  per 
annum),  and  in  1972(the  exterior  was  repainted  by  a contractor 
at  a cost  of  $1,600  and  financed  over  a three-year  period). 

(A  complete  list  of  this  typical  owner's  major  expenditures 
is  shown  in  Table  V-2.)  The  investment  cycles  partially  reflect 
the  life  spans  of  different  parts  of  the  house's  service 
systems.  For  example,  one  of  the  three  boilers  installed  in 
1962  had  to  be  replaced  in  1971;  the  other  two  can  shortly  be 
expected  to  need  replacement. 

In  addition,  a number  of  small,  recurring  maintenance 
items  have  caused  small  expenditures  almost  every  year  — 
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TABLE  V-2:  Illustrative  Major  Maintenance  Costs: 

Owner-Occupied  Triple-Decker,  Boston  1960-73 


Maintenance  Item 

Date 

Cost 

Comments  - 

how  work  was  accomplished 

Chain  link  fence 

1973 

$400 

Only  materials  paid  for; 
installed  by  owner 

Repaint  exterior 

1972 

$1600 

Painting  done  by  a contractor 

Repair  rear  porches  and 
replace  1st  floor  porch 

1971 

$300 

Only  materials  paid  for; 
all  work  done  by  owner 

Install  new  boiler 

1971 

$250 

Work  done  by  the  gas  company 

Replace  front  porches 

1967 

$2300 

Work  done  by  a contractor 

Replace  roof 

1963 

$700 

Work  done  for  less  than  cost 
by  a moonlighting  friend 
in  the  construction  business 

Install  automatic  hot 
water  heater 

1962 

$750 

Installed  by  gas  company 

New  connections  to 
water  mains 

1962 

$450 

Work  done  by  a plumber 

Convert  coal  furnace  to 
oil  heat 

I960 

$1300 

Contracted  with  heating 
supplier  to  do  the  work 

Replace  all  fittings  in 
kitchen  and  bathrooms 

I960 

$900 

Only  materials  paid  for; 
all  work  done  by  owner 
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repainting  and  repapering  all  the  apartments  over  a ten-year 
period,  repairing  and  replacing  leaky  pipes,  and  keeping  the 
lawn  in  good  condition.  While  most  of  the  work  on  these  items 
was  done  by  the  owner,  they  consumed  roughly  $50-100  annually 
in  materials  and  an  occasional  visit  from  a plumber. 

Real  estate  taxes  have  been  a steadily  increasing  cost 
in  this  triple-decker,  almost  doubling  in  fourteen  years  as 
Boston’s  tax  rate  has  increased.  The  impact  of  taxes  on  the 
cash  flow  becomes  more  dramatic  by  pointing  out  that  in  I960, 
3-1/3  months  of  gross  rent,  including  the  owner's  imputed 
rent  was  sufficient  to  cover  taxes,  while  in  1973  property 
taxes  consumed  five  months  of  gross  rent. 

One  other  item  in  this  cash  flow  statement  is  worth  em- 
phasizing: the  relatively  low  rents  and  small  rent  increases. 

Rents  were  $72.50  per  month  in  I960  when  the  current  owner 
purchased  and  have  gone  up  only  to  a total  of  $105-00  per  month 
in  1973,  reflecting  the  average  triple-decker  apartment  rent 
in  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  study  area.  The  owner  in  this  case 
has  developed  close  rapport  with  his  tenants  who  take  good 
care  of  the  building;  as  a result,  he  has  kept  rents  down. 

The  last  rent  increase  (1973)  was  traumatic  for  the  owner  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  upsetting  his  relationships  with  tenants 
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and  losing  them.  Consequently,  he  said  that  he  will  not 
increase  rents  significantly  in  the  near  future.  As  a result 
his  negative  cash  flow  position  is  likely  to  worsen  as  main- 
tenance and  taxes  continue  to  rise. 

With  this  typical  homeowner's  cash  flow  statement  as 
background,  we  turn  to  the  individual  items  which  make  up  the 
operating  costs  of  triple-decker  housing  and  examine  how  and 
why  they  vary. 

Real  Estate  Taxes 

Real  estate  taxes,  along  with  debt  service,  are  the  two 
largest  fixed  expenses  of  most  triple-decker  owners,  absentee 
and  homeowner  alike.  The  city  of  Boston  currently  has  a 

relatively  high  tax  rate,  almost  $200  per  $1,000  of  assessed 

# 

valuation.  In  contrast,  one  suburban  municipality  with  many 
triple-deckers,  Everett,  had  a property  tax  rate  in  1973  that 
resulted  in  taxes  on  a triple-decker  of  similar  market  value 
which  was  only  half  of  Boston's.  Although  the  property  tax 


^Compared  to  other  American  cities,  Boston  has  an  unusually 
heavy  reliance  on  property  taxes.  Over  the  past  12  years, 
the  City  has  received  at  least  60%  of  its  revenues  from  the 
property  tax.  Its  dependence  on  the  property  tax  is  greater 
than  any  other  major  city  in  the  country.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  Boston's  dependence  on  this  tax  is  the  strict 
requirement  of  tax  uniformity  provisions  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  constitution  which  impede  legislative  authorization  of 
other  forms  of  local  revenues  (Massachusetts  Constitution, 

Part  I,  Article  XXIII.)  For  further  discussion  of  this  issue, 
see  Boston  Urban  Observatory  and  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 

Housing  Policy  Considerations  for  a Central  City  Tn the 

Metropolitan  Context:  Boston,  Massachusetts  (August  1975). 
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rate  has  stabilized  in  Boston  for  the  past  three  years,  it 
had  been  increasing  steeply  during  the  decade  prior  to  1971. 

The  tax  rate  climbed  from  $100.60  in  1961  to  a level  of 
$196.70  in  1972,  squeezing  many  triple-decker  owners  whose 
taxes  rose  by  95  percent  during  this  period.  Property  taxes 
have  been  one  of  the  fastest  rising  operating  expense  for 
most  triple-deckers. 

The  cost  of  real  estate  taxes  in  triple-decker  housing 
varies  sharply  according  to  the  neighborhood  where  it  is 
located  because  triple-decker  assessments  in  Boston  vary  widely 
by  area.  Among  the  triple-decker  study  areas,  structures  in 
Day  Square  had  the  lowest  average  assessment,  $4650,  which 
translated  into  real  estate  taxes  of  about  $920  in  1973; 
while  those  in  Norfolk  had  the  highest  average  assessment, 
$8000,  which  required  real  estate  taxes  of  about  $1,570,  fully 
70  percent  more!  (The  range  of  assessments  and  the  average 
assessment  of  each  study  area  is  found  in  Table  V-3,  which 
also  gives  the  resulting  cost  of  1973  real  estate  taxes  and 

the  number  of  months  rent  in  each  area  required  to  pay  this 

* 

amount . ) 


*These  average  assessments  do  not  comply  with  either  official 
taxation  policy  of  Boston  or  with  the  Massachusetts  state  con- 
stitution, statutes  applicable  to  property  taxation,  and  court 
decisions.  These  require  that  assessments  be  based  on  fair 
market  value.  For  homeowners,  the  announced  policy  of  the  Boston 
Assessing  Department  is  to  assess  property  at  25  percent  of 
purchase  price.  (Associate  Assessing  Commissioner  Jack  Kardon, 
quoted  in  The  Boston  Globe,  October  16,  1973,  P-3).  However, 
many  triple-deckers  are  assessed  more  heavily  than  this. 


TABLE  V-3:  Triple-Decker  Property  Tax  Assessments 

and  Taxes,  Compari sons  by  Area  1973-74 
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*Assumes  no  rent  lost  due  to  vacancies  and  imputes  similar  rent  for  owner-occupied  unit. 
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Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk  are  generally 

assessed  above  the  average,  while  Day  Square  and  Oak  Square 

are  below.  Thus,  assessments  on  triple-deckers  in  Boston 

are  geographically  inequitable.  The  causes  for  the  inequities 

are  historical.  With  fewer  than  a dozen  exceptions,  none  of 

more  than  300  triple-deckers  examined  in  eight  areas  of 

# 

Boston  has  been  re-assessed  since  1945-  Present  assess- 
ments reflect  the  relative  values  of  different  markets  thirty 
years  ago.  The  city's  failure  to  adjust  assessments  has 
favored  properties  in  appreciating  markets,  where  both  prices 
and  rents  are  going  up,  while  putting  those  in  stable  and 
declining  markets  at  a disadvantage.  In  Day  Square,  an 
appreciating  market,  the  number  of  months  rent  required  to 
cover  property  taxes  fell  from  3.8  to  1.7  between  I960  and 
197 3—7 ^ ; during  the  same  period  in  the  stable  market  of 
Columbia-Savin  Hill,  the  monthly  requirements  for  taxes  in- 
creased from  3-8  to  4.2. 

Until  I960  these  assessments  were  by  and  large  uniformly 
comparable  with  market  values;  by  1970  there  were  distinct 
divergencies;  currently  assessment-value  inequities  are 
substantial . 


^Assessments  may  have  been  constant  for  an  even  longer  period 
before  1945,  but  earlier  records  were  not  traced  during  this 
investigation. 
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The  city  government  has  the  powers  and  is  constitutionally 
required  to  assess  all  property  at  fair  market  value.  However, 
rather  than  move  on  citywide  re-assessment,  the  Boston  Assessing 
Department  has  been  incrementally  tinkering  with  property 
valuations.  The  only  triple-decker  study  area  noticeably 
affected  by  this  assessment  practice  is  Day  Square.  Here, 
many  people  who  were  interviewed  mentioned  that  triple-deckers 
in  the  area  were  being  re-assessed  upward.  While  only  one 
or  two  among  those  interviewed  had  yet  been  touched,'  most 
did  not  object  to  the  idea  of  being  reappraised  per  se.  But 
they  did  object  strenuously  to  the  seemingly  arbitrary  way 
in  which  changes  were  levied.  No  one  knew  why  some  properties 
were  being  re-appraised  and  others  were  not.  The  uncertainty 
about  whether  or  not  they  might  be  next  was  upsetting  to 

triple-decker  owners  who  were  worried  that  they  would  not 

# 

have  enough  money  to  meet  unanticipated  increases. 


*Such  fears  were  justified  in  the  case  of  one  absentee  owner  of 
two  or  three  triple-deckers  in  Day  Square.  In  the  fall  of 
1973,  he  purchased  a triple-decker  which  had  been  paying  $800 
annually  in  taxes,  based  on  a $4,000  assessment.  Shortly  there- 
after, it  was  reassessed  for  $11,000,  jumping  his  annual  taxes 
to  $2,200.  The  $1,400  increase  used  up  the  entire  profit  margin 
for  the  building.  Because  he  does  not  think  he  can  attract 
tenants  if  rents  are  higher,  his  new  investment  has  become  a 
losing  proposition.  There  has  been  growing  discussion  in  Boston 
recently  about  the  potential  impact  of  re-assessing  the  entire 
city  at  100  percent  of  market  value.  One  recent  study  suggests 
that  this  would  increase  the  tax  liability  in  all  the  triple- 
decker study  areas  between  10  and  40  percent.  (See  Daniel  Holland 
and  Oliver  Oldman,  Estimating  the  Impact  of  100%  Property  Tax 
Assessments  of  Boston  Real  Estate,  Boston  Urban  Observatory, 
August  1974,  particularly  Table  V,  p.  15.) 
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State  law  also  requires  that  cities  and  towns  provide 

property  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tax  abatements  under 

* 

certain  circumstances.  At  present  tax  rates  in  Boston,  this 
is  worth  up  to  $800  in  discounted  taxes.  According  to  records 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 

the  city  of  Boston  lost  $4.6  million  in  real  estate  taxes  in 

# # 

1972  because  of  this  abatement.  This  abatement  may  encourage 
elderly  owners  to  remain  in  their  houses,  when  they  might 
otherwise  move  into  smaller  quarters. 

Far  more  detrimental  to  the  condition  and  future  survival 
of  triple-decker  housing  than  abatements  are  the  tax  delinquent 
strategies  followed  by  some  absentee  landlords.  As  detailed 


*Elderly  homeowners  over  70  years  of  age  with  incomes  not  ex- 
ceeding $7,000  for  a couple  ($6,000  for  a single  individual) 
and  assets  under  $45,000  for  a couple  ($40,000  for  a single 
individual),  are  entitled  to  a maximum  abatement  equivalent  to 
$4,000  of  the  assessed  value  of  their  property. 

**The  $4.6  million  was  for  6,413  abatements,  averaging  $670 
each.  Real  estate  tax  abatements  are  also  authorized  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  under  Clause  22c,  Section  59  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Laws.  In  1972,  this  abatement  cost  the  city  $2.2 
million  in  foregone  taxes. 
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in  Chapter  VII  some  absentee  triple-decker  landlords  who  are 
disinvesting  from  their  triple-deckers  regularly  default  on 
their  real  estate  taxes,  confident  that  the  city  will  not 
foreclose  on  their  properties.  Some  have  been  delinquent  as 
long  as  six  or  seven  years.  For  a single  triple-decker 
assessed  at  $7,000,  this  delinquency  is  equivalent  to  $8,400 
to  $9,800  in  taxes  due  the  city  of  Boston.  Not  only  is  the 
city's  laxity  in  collections  and  foreclosures  closing  off 
needed  tax  revenues,  it  also  encourages  further  disinvestment 
and  irresponsible  absentee  ownership. 

Mortgage  Payments 

Mortgage  payments  are  the  second  major  fixed  cost  in 
triple-decker  operations.  They  have  increased  over  time  not 
only  because  of  rising  prices  but  also  because  of  rising  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  In  i960  when  interest  rates  were  at  an 
average  of  6 percent,  annual  payments  on  a $16,000  mortgage 
amounted  to  $1238.  Current  (1973-7*0  interest  rates  of  9-1/** 
percent  have  increased  these  payments  by  almost  40  percent 
to  $1,713.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  increases  in  both 
prices  and  interest  rates  have  raised  the  costs  of  triple- 
decker ownership.  A growing  number  of  Boston  residents  thus 
are  thereby  barred  from  becoming  homeowners. 
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Once  an  owner  negotiates  the  acquisition  of  a triple- 
decker, however,  mortgage  payments  become  a constraint  in 
the  operating  statement,  unlike  real  estate  taxes  which  tend 
to  continue  rising.  Since  other  costs  increase  with  inflation, 
the  share  of  total  operating  costs  attributable  to  the  mort- 
gage decreases  over  the  years  unless  the  owner  takes  on  new 
credit  obligations  or  refinances.  In  one  typical  triple- 
decker, debt  service  comprised  56  percent  of  its  owner's 
operating  costs  when  purchased  in  19^6;  by  1971  it  was  down 
to  26  percent.  During  an  inflationary  economy,  mortgage  pay- 
ments provide  some  stability  in  a housing  budget  so  that 
other  rising  costs  can  be  absorbed. 

The  fixed  term  of  a mortgage  is  also  beneficial  to  triple- 
decker homeowners,  particularly  for  the  elderly  and  recently 
retired,  living  on  the  reduced  income  of  a pension  and/or 
social  security.  The  termination  of  a mortgage,  especially 
if  coupled  with  available  tax  abatements  for  the  elderly,  can 
turn  a triple-decker  into  reasonably  priced  housing  for  an 
older  owner.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  cash  flow  in  Table  V-4 
of  an  elderly  owner  in  Oak  Square.  During  twenty  years  of 
ownership,  her  mortgage  and  tax  payments  exceeded  rental  in- 
come until  1972  when  the  mortgage  was  finally  paid  off. 

Mortgage  termination  coincided  with  unexpected  fix-up  costs 


Purchase  date  and  price:  1952,  $lU,000 

Assessment:  $7,500 

Mortgage:  $11,000  at  5-1/2*  interest  for  20  years 
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which  otherwise  might  have  been  deferred,  adversely  affecting 
her  building.  If  this  owner  takes  advantage  of  an  elderly 
tax  abatement,  she  could,  for  the  first  time,  have  a margin 
for  unforeseen  expenses.  Thus,  by  the  time  mortgage 
payments  are  completed,  debt  service  will  constitute  only  a 
fraction  of  all  operating  expenses — in  this  building  they 
represented  less  than  a third  of  total  expenses.  Nonetheless, 
their  termination  can  have  a positive  effect  on  an  older 
owner's  cash  flow,  providing  more  financial  flexibility  for 
maintenance . 

Property  Insurance 

Property  insurance  against  fire  and  liability  loss  was 
carried  by  all  triple-decker  owners  interviewed,  absentee  and 
homeowner  alike,  except  for  one  elderly  homeowner.  Although 
insurance  is  a relatively  minor  item  in  the  total  operating 
costs  of  a triple-decker — usually  accounting  for  about  five 
to  eight  percent  of  the  cost s--interviewed  homeowners  spent 
considerable  time  and  energy  looking  for  the  best  possible 
terms.  Their  concern  was  particularly  striking  when  compared 
to  their  general  disinterest  in  mortgage  interest  rates  or 
other  expenses  which  absorb  a much  larger  proportion  of  their 
housing  budget.  They  presumably  perceive  interest  rates  as 
fixed  and  outside  of  their  control,  while  they  see  insurance 
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costs  rising. 

Triple-decker  owners,  both  resident  and  absentee,  also 
expressed  concern  about  losing  insurance  coverage,  even  though 
we  could  not  document  a single  building  where  that  had 
actually  occurred.  Although  the  price  of  insurance  seems  to 
have  increased  everywhere  in  Boston  during  the  past  five 
years — typically  jumping  from  around  $140  to  $200-250  annually — 
no  area  appears  to  have  lost  conventional  insurance  coverage. 
Fixed  Costs  and  Rents 

Triple-decker  homeowners  are  more  likely  to  raise  rents 
to  compensate  for  increased  taxes  than  for  any  other  reason. 

This  is  visible  in  several  cash  flow  analyses  where  jumps 
in  rent  either  parallel  or  follow  by  a year  or  two  increases 
in  taxes.  Table  V-5,  for  example,  shows  the  cash  flow  of  a 
homeowner  who  requires  that  rents  cover  his  mortgage  and  tax 
payments  (P.I.T.)  and  adjusts  them  accordingly,  but  who  has 
not  raised  rents  to  compensate  for  accelerated  maintenance 
and  improvement  expenditures.  Many  homeowners,  however,  do 
not  receive  enough  rents  even  to  cover  their  fixed  costs, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  cash  flow  in  Table  V-6.  In  1973>  this 
owner  had  a gap  of  $392  between  his  rents  of  $2,3^0  and  his 
P.I.T.  costs  of  $2,732;  and  a gap  of  $7^1  between  his  rents 
and  his  total  fixed  costs  of  $3,08l,  including  insurance. 
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TABLE  V-5:  Cash  Flow  Statement,  Owner-Occupied  Triple-Decker, 

Rents  Exceeding  Fixed  Costs 


Purchase  date  and  price:  1967,  $29,900 

Assessment:  $8,600 


Mortgage: 

$28,400  at 

6-3/4* 

for  20 

years 

Operating 

Expenses 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Mortgage 

1370 

1370 

1370 

1370 

1370 

1370 

1370 

1370 

Taxes 

10l4 

1118 

12U0 

1340 

1U96 

1700 

1700 

1700 

Insurance 

180 

180 

180 

190 

190 

190 

205 

205 

Water 

80 

80 

90 

90 

100 

100 

110 

125 

Sewer 

30. 

30 

30 

4o 

40 

50 

60 

60 

Total : 
Maint.  Exp. 
Actual  $ 

2674 

2778 

2910 

3030 

3196 

3410 

3445 

3460 

Items 

1200 

i4o 

1U0 

i4o 

i4o 

150 

200 

800 

50 

240 

50 

424 

1U0 

924 

924 

75 

924 

Financed 

576 

576 

576 

576 

576 

1080 

1080 

1080 

1080 

Total : 

1200 

766 

956 

766 

2720 

291.5 

2204 

2804 

Total  Exp. 

387U 

35UU 

3866 

3796 

5916 

6355 

561.9 

6264 

Income 
Gross  Rent 
Vacancies , 

29U0 

2940 

3220 

3220 

3560 

3560 

3800 

3960 

Loss 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Actual  Inc. 

2940 

2940 

3100 

3220 

3560 

3560 

3800 

3960 

Inc. -Exp. 

(93U) 

(50U) 

(666) 

(570) 

(2356) 

(2795)  (1849) 

(2304) 
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water  and  sewer  charges.  Rent  increases  of  $20.50  per  apart- 
ment per  month  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  $741  gap.  The 
owner  indicated  that  he  could  not  get  more  rents  without 
losing  his  present  tenants.  Since  he  is  in  Ronan  Park,  where 
the  market  is  weak,  and  since  he  has  had  difficulty  finding 
satisfactory  tenants  in  the  past — as  evidenced  by  losses  for 
vacancies  in  1966,  1969,  1970  and  1973 — he  is  afraid  to  risk 
the  search  for  new  tenants. 

One  reason  for  the  large  gap  between  fixed  costs  and 
rents  in  this  triple-decker  is  that  its  owner  refinanced  his 
mortgage  in  1970  to  pay  for  extensive  improvements,  encouraged 
by  the  Community  Improvement  Program  (CIP).  Although  the 
terms  of  his  new  mortgage  were  very  liberal  ( 3%  interest  for 
20  years),  his  annual  mortgage  payments  increased  by  $220. 

In  addition,  his  taxes  have  gone  up  by  $270  since  1970.  This 
owner  now  feels  trapped  by  his  large  mortgage  and  tax  payments 
which  are  unrecoverable  either  through  rents  or  resale.  He 
has  tried  to  sell  for  the  outstanding  value  of  his  mortgage 
but  could  not  find  any  buyers  at  this  price.  Consequently, 
he  is  seeking  to  cut  his  losses  by  discontinuing  all  dis- 
cretionary operating  costs  and  cutting  out  most  maintenance. 
(Note  that  for  1974,  no  costs  are  listed  under  maintenance 
in  his  cash  flow.)  Despite  this,  because  of  refinancing  and 
tax  increases,  his  fixed  costs  remain  higher  than  his  rental 
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income  . 

Vacancies  and  Uncollected  Rents 

Most  triple-decker  homeowners  who  were  interviewed  have 
had  low  to  non-existent  losses  for  vacancies  or  uncollected 
rents.  The  first  two  cash  flows  illustrated  (Tables  V-4  and 
V-5)  showed  no  losses  for  vacancies  over  many  years.  The 
only  resident  homeowners  who  reported  vacancies  were  in  Ronan 
Park  where  owners  say  it  has  become  difficult  to  find  satis- 
factory tenants  once  an  apartment  falls  vacant.  Here  owners 
have  experienced  sporadic  vacancies.  (The  cash  flow  state- 
ment in  Table  V-6  shows  vacancies  in  four  of  the  past  eleven 
years . ) 

Absentee  owners  reported  more  vacancies  and  rent  losses 
due  to  vacancies  than  resident  owners.  This  may  reflect  the 
tendency  of  absentee  owners  to  have  more  turnover  in  their 
buildings  than  resident  owners.  Thus,  while  the  typical 
homeowner-excepting  Ronan  Park-has  almost  no  losses  for 
vacancies  or  uncollected  rents,  the  average  absentee’s  losses 
consume  about  7 percent  of  gross  potential  rent,  although  wide 
variations  were  found.  The  highest  losses  were  reported  in 
Ronan  Park,  where  one  large  owner  said  his  vacancies  accounted 
for  15  percent  of  gross  potential  rent  and  his  uncollected  rents 
consumed  another  15  percent.  The  30  percent  total  for  lost 
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rents  is  extraordinarily  high  and  may  be  attributable  to  the 
generally  poor  condition  of  this  owner's  property. 

Maintenance  Costs 

While  fixed  costs  are  subject  only  to  limited  control 
by  triple-decker  owners,  maintenance  costs  are  highly  variable, 
depending  upon  an  individual  owner’s  tastes  and  resources. 

These  determine  how  extensively  he  repairs,  upgrades  and 
modernizes  his  property.  The  need  for  maintenance  also  re- 
flects the  behavior  of  tenants.  If  they  are  careful  about 
property  and  contribute  to  its  upkeep,  a building’s  operating 
budget  is  held  down;  if  they  are  destructive  or  negligent, 
they  can  cause  substantial  damage.  The  various  standards  to 
which  owners  and  tenants  maintain  triple-deckers  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  VI,  VII,andVIII.  Here  we  look  only  at  the  costs 
of  various  maintenance  items  which  may  be  required  by  triple- 
deckers and  at  the  costs  of  modernizations  and  improvements 
which  are  commonly  undertaken.  The  costs  are  compared  to  the 
price  of  repairing  a building  to  meet  the  standards  in  the 
State  Housing  Code. 

Basic  upkeep.  According  to  our  interviews  with  triple- 
decker homeowners,  the  basic  routine  maintenance  of  a triple- 
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decker  which  Is  at  least  In  moderately  decent  condition  ranges 

# 

between  $1*45  and  $280  annually  in  out-of-pocket  expenditure's. 
These  cover  routine  checks  of  furnaces;  minor  repairs  of 
the  mechanical  systems,  heat,  hot  water,  plumbing;  small  but 
essential  exterior  repairs,  such  as  leaks  in  the  roofs;  and 
minor  interior  work,  such  as  replacing  broken  bathroom  tile 
or  replastering  cracks.  (A  list  of  the  items  which  constitute 
basic  upkeep  and  their  costs  is  found  in  Table  V-7.)  These 
costs  depend  upon  a homeowner  doing  almost  all  repair  work 
himself  rather  than  calling  upon  skilled  tradesmen.  If 
plumbers  or  electricians  undertake  any  of  this  work,  then  the 
costs  will  at  least  double.  For  instance,  if  an  owner  patches 
a leaky  roof  himself,  the  costs  of  materials  will  run  approxi- 
mately $30  per  100  square  feet;  but  if  he  calls  in  a roofer, 
costs  for  materials  plus  labor  will  more  than  double. 

Cyclical  improvements.  The  $1*15-280  figures  do  not  provide 
for  more  substantial  repairs  which  are  required  periodically 
every  five  to  fifteen  years  in  a triple-decker.  These  repairs 
involve  a building's  mechanical  systems,  its  structure,  and 
its  interior  and  exterior  appearance.  They  include  replacing 
hot  water  heaters  approximately  every  10  years;  rebuilding 


#By  moderately  decent  condition,  we  mean  that  it  is  structurally 
sound.  Obviously,  the  greater  the  disrepair  which  a building 
is  in,  the  greater  its  basic  upkeep  will  be. 
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TABLE  V-7 : Typical  Annual  Repair  Expenditures  in  a Triple-Decker 


Typical  Repair  Work 


Typical 

Annual  Expenditures 


* 


Mechanical 

Systems  heating  system: 

inspect  furnace  and  replace  filter  $20  - 30 


hot  water  system: 
inspect  water  heaters,  relight 

pilot  lights,  replace  worn  coils,  etc.  20  - 30 

plumbing  system: 
mend  leaky  pipes,  clear  clogged 

drains,  replace  worn  washers,  etc.  40  - 80 

Structural 

and  Exterior  roof  patching  10  - 15 

porch  repairs: 

mending  broken  railings,  cracks  in 
foundations,  etc.  10  - 20 


Miscellaneous 

replaster  cracks  in  walls,  replace 
broken  windows,  replace  broken 

light  fixtures,  and  so  on  45  - 110 

Total:  $145  - 280 


*These  expenditure  levels  assume  that  an  owner  does  most  of 
the  work  himself. 
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porches  approximately  every  15  years;  installing  a new  roof 
approximately  every  10  years;  repairing  the  exterior  every 
five  to  ten  years;  redoing  the  interiors  of  apartments-- 
repainting,  repapering,  and  refinishing  floors  every  three 
to  eight  years. 

In  addition  to  cyclical  maintenance  costs,  triple-deckers 
have  also  required  cyclical  modernization  as  contemporary 
images  of  adequate  housing  services  have  altered.  Already 
mentioned  are  heating  systems,  which  in  Boston’s  oldest  triple 
deckers  have  already  passed  through  three  or  four  generations 
of  service  systems  from  space  heaters  to  coal  furnaces  to 
oil  furnaces  and  now  occasionally  to  gas  furnaces.  Similarly, 
electrical  systems  have  periodically  required  upgrading.  In 
recent  years,  the  most  common  change  has  been  the  conversion 
to  220-volt  higher  amp  service.  Such  modernization  is  often 
not  discretionary  but  mandatory.  Over  the  years,  the  State 
Housing  Code  has,  in  fact,  made  some  changes  legal  requirement 
For  example,  lead  bathtubs  which  were  originally  installed  in 
many  triple-deckers  are  no  longer  legal;  the  Code  requires 
electrical  outlets  (two  per  room  or  one  outlet  and  one  fixture 
per  room)  in  these  structures  built  before  electric  service 
became  available. 

If  all  cyclical  costs  required  to  keep  a typical  triple- 
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decker  in  sound  physical  condition  are  totalled  for  a fifteen- 
year  period,  they  come  to  approximately  $10,250  to  $15,150 
(in  1973-7^  prices)  or  $680  to  $1,010  annually,  if  pro  rated 
over  the  fifteen  years.  (See  Table  V-8  for  a complete  tally.) 
Thus,  the  total  costs  of  maintenance  and  cyclical  improvements 
of  a triple-decker  can  run  from  $825  to  $1,290  annually,  or 
$275-$^30  per  unit.  This  is  what  is  required  to  keep  a 
building  in  good  condition  and  reasonably  up-to-date,  not 
allowing  it  to  decay.  Table  V-6  illustrated  the  cash  flow 
of  one  owner  who  spent  these  amounts.  Table  V-9  lists  the 
major  maintenance  expenditures  on  one  absentee-owned  triple- 
decker between  195^  and  1973,  the  expenses  of  which  totalled 
$10,500  during  this  period.  Allowing  for  inflation,  this 
owner  spent  approximately  the  amounts  which  we  estimate  as 
necessary.  Both  this  owner's  outlays  and  the  $680-$l,010' 
which  we  estimated  as  necessary  for  cyclical  improvements  of 
a triple-decker  are  the  market  rate  prices  of  keeping  a triple- 
decker in  good  repair;  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  the 
prices  of  hiring  professional  craftsmen — licensed  plumbers, 
electricians,  carpenters,  and  so  on — to  undertake  needed  im- 
provements . 

We  found  triple-decker  owners  who  spent  less  than  our 
estimates  and  whose  buildings  are  still  in  good  condition  but 


TABLE  V-8:  Typical  Cyclical  Improvements  Required  in  a Triple-Decker 
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refinishing  & resurfacing  5-10  yrs.  300  500 

Approximate  total  for  15  years  $10,250-15*150 
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TABLE  V-9:  Illustrative  Major  Maintenance  Costs: 

Absentee-Owned  Triple-Decker,  1954-73 

Comments  - 


Maintenance  Item 

Date 

Cost 

how  work  was  accomplished 

Replaced  water  pipe  in 
2nd  floor  bathroom 

1973 

$ 110 

Hired  a known  plumber 

Installed  storm  windows 
on  one  side  of  building 

1972 

175 

Bought  from  and  installed  by  Sears 

Rebuilt  rear  porch 

1972 

1400 

Hired  a carpenter  recommended  by 
a friend 

Switched  from  80  volt  to 
220  volt  electrical  service 

1970 

1000 

Hired  an  electrician 

Repaired  boiler  for  2nd 
floor  apartment 

1969 

400 

Hired  a contractor 

Painted  all  hallways 

1969 

150 

Hired  a painter 

Installed  new  brick  & 
concrete  front  porch  stair 

1968 

300 

Assisted  a contractor  in  doing 
the  work 

Repainted  exterior  trim 

1968 

800 

Hired  a painter 

Installed  new  hot  & cold 
water  piping 

1967 

350 

Hired  a plumber 

Replaced  main  water  line 

1966 

400 

Hired  the  same  plumber 

Installed  new  boiler  for 
3rd  floor  apartment 

1966 

500 

Hired  the  same  plumber 

Installed  3 new  stoves 

1965 

4 00 

Repainted  interior  of  4 roans 

1959 

150 

Hired  a painter 

Installed  3 new  toilets 

1958 

unknown 

Hired  a plumbing  contractor 

Repainted  exterior 

1956 

1500 

Hired  a painter 

Installed  3 new  stoves 
with  space  heaters 

1954 

300 

Painted  2 apartments 

1954 

500 

One  tenant  painted  his  own  apartment 

Converted  gas  stack  water 
heaters  to  gas  heaters 

1954 

900 

Bought  from  and  installed  by  Sears 

Installed  a new  roof 

Total 

1954 

1200 

$10,525 

Bought  from  and  installed  by  Sears 
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these  owners  were  all  skilled  at  doing  maintenance  work 
themselves  and  have  been  able  to  cut  costs  greater  through 
self-help  repairs.  As  will  be  noted  later,  the  savings  over 
our  estimated  prices  can  be  considerable  when  owners  under- 
take maintenance  work  themselves.  The  buildings  of  other 
triple-decker  owners  who  spent  much  less  than  our  estimates 
and  who  did  not  carry  out  their  own  repairs  are  generally 
becoming  worn.  Their  mechanical  systems  are  becoming  out- 
dated and  their  general  appearance  is  fading.  Table  V-10 
illustrates  the  cash  flow  of  one  elderly  owner  whose  building 
is  thus  becoming  worn  down.  When  this  owner  first  purchased 
in  the  early  1960s,  he  did  some  work  on  his  building.  But 
as  he  has  become  older  and  less  agile,  his  investments  in 
maintenance  have  dropped  off;  now  his  triple-decker  is  becoming 
shabby . 

A small  proportion  of  interviewed  triple-decker  homeowners 
spent  much  more  than  the  $680-$l,010  estimated  as  necessary  on 
an  annual  basis  for  cyclical  improvements.  They  are  modernizing 
or  decorating  their  buildings  extensively,  for  example,  by 
putting  in  wholly  new  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  While  the 
majority  of  triple-decker  owners  gradually  modernize  their 
buildings  over  many  years,  these  few  are  spending  large  amounts 
to  improve  them  rapidly  as  much  as  possible.  One  interviewed 
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TABLE  V-10:  Cash  Flow  Statement,  Owner-Occupied  Triple-Decker, 

Elderly  Owner,  Deferring  Maintenance,  1961-73 

Purchase  date  and  price:  196l,  $13,500 

Assessment:  $6,500 

Mortgage:  $11,500  at  1%  interest  for  20  years 


Operating 

Expenses 

Mortgage 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Water 

Sewer 

„ . .Total 
Maintenance 

Expenses 

Actual  $ 
Items 

Total 
Total  Exp. 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

660 

658 

634 

658 

760 

665 

778 

852 

950 

1030 

1148 

1300 

1300 

130 

130 

130 

150 

150 

150 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

200 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

96 

96 

160 

160 

- 

- 

- 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

1959 

1956 

1932 

2008 

2110 

2015 

2148 

2222 

2320 

2400 

2518 

2670 

2700 

400  500 
150 

600 

700 

150 

300 

300 

550  500 

600 

700 

150 

300 

300 

2509  2456  1932 

2608 

2810  2015  2148  2372 

2320  2400  2518  2970 

3000 

Income 


Gross  Rent 
Vacancies/ 
Loss 

Actual  Inc . 


1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1920  1920  2160  2160  2400 

480  480 

1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  1680  l44o  l44o  2160  2160  2400 


Net  loss 


776  252  928  1130  335  468  692  880  960  358  810  600 


homeowner,  for  example,  spent  over  $18,200  between  1967  and 
197^  for  a complete  modernization  of  his  building.  This  owner 
spared  no  expense  in  upgrading  his  home.  Instead  of  repainting 
the  outside  of  his  building  or  installing  aluminum  siding, 
he  put  up  vinyl  siding,  which  cost  $6,570  in  1971.  All  the 
physical  systems  in  his  triple-decker  have  been  thoroughly 
modernized.  Heating  was  converted  from  oil  to  gas,  and  three 
new  furnaces  installed.  Two  hot  water  heaters  were  replaced, 
as  well  as  plumbing  fixtures  and  piping  being  completely  re- 
vamped. Adequate  wiring  and  receptacles  were  built  in.  The 
front  and  rear  porches  were  repaired,  and  new  porch  founda- 
tions constructed.  This  owner  had  a contractor  rebuild  the 
roof,  as  well  as  re-side  the  whole  triple  decker  and  replace 
all  the  windows  in  the  building  with  new  aluminum  frames.  All 
apartments  were  redecorated,  including  some  new  walls  and 
floors,  new  cabinets  and  counters.  (All  the  work  done  by 
this  owner  and  its  costs  are  listed  in  Table  V-ll.)  In  order 
to  complete  these  extensive  improvements,  the  owner  paid  much 
more  for  his  housing  costs  than  either  of  his  tenants.  The 
cash  flow  for  his  building  (Table  V-5)  shows  that  in  only  the 
first  of  eight  years  of  ownership  has  he  not  paid  more  for 
housing  than  his  two  tenants.  (The  various  maintenance  and 
modernization  levels  of  other  triple-decker  homeowners  and  the 
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table  V-ll:  Major  Modernization  Costs,  Extensively 

Renovated  Triple-Decker,  1967-74 

Comments  - 


Maintenance  Item 

Date 

Cost 

how  work  was  done  and  financed 

Repair  & restore  front  porch  1974 

$ 800 

# 

All  work  done  by  owner 

Install  new  bathroom  in  3rd 
floor  apartment,  for  tenant 

1973 

200 

Only  materials  paid  for;  got 
special  discount  on  year-old 
fixtures.  Work  done  by  owner 

Jack-up  sagging  front  porch 

1972 

75 

Work  done  by  owner 

Repair  rear  porch;  install 
patio 

1972 

150 

Work  done  by  owner 

Install  new  roof 

1971 

1000 

Work  done  by  a contractor 

Attach  new  vinyl  siding 

1971 

6570 

Work  done  by  contractor.  Price 
includes  financing($90/mo . for 
7 yrs . ) 

Replace  all  windows 

1970 

4620 

Work  done  by  a contractor.  Price 
includes  financing! $77/mo . over 
5 yrs. ) 

Replace  2 water  heaters 

1969 

240 

Only  materials  paid  for  at 
discount  prices.  Work  done  by 
owner 

Incremental  fix-up  of  apt.:  ’68- '72  500+ 

re finish  all  woodwork  & 
floors;  install  gypsum 
board  ceiling;  repaper  & 
repaint  walls;  install  new 
electric  outlets  in  all  rooms 

Only  materials  paid  for 

Install  3 new  gas  furnaces 

1968 

2880 

Gas  company  converted  heat  from 
oil  to  gas.  Price  includes 
financing! over  5 yrs.) 

Major  kitchen  renovation: 
install  new  plumbing,  gas 
& elec,  connections;  new 
sink  & stove;  new  aluminum 
windows;  kitchen  cabinets, 
tile  wainscoating,  linoleum 
floor;  new  wall  coverings 

1967 

1200 

Only  materials  paid  for;  discount 
on  cabinets  from  a friend  who  was 
a cabinetmaker;  discount  on  plumbing 
equipment  from  brother-in-law  who  is 
a plumber 

Total 

$18,435 

*The  couple  who  owns  the  house  did 
most  of  the  work  jointly  with  the 
help  of  2 teenage  children. 
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reasons  why  they  vary  are  explained  further  in  Chapter  yi.) 

When  a new  owner  purchases  a building,  the  amount  that 
must  be  invested  to  put  it  in  sound  condition  is  affected 
by  the  investments  of  previous  owners.  If  the  previous 
owner's  maintenance  has  been  inadequate,  he  will  be  faced 
with  large  expenditures  to  compensate  for  deferred  maintenance. 
He  may  also  face  large  expenditures  to  update  a triple- 
decker or  modernize  it  if  standards  have  changed.  For 
example,  twenty  years  ago  almost  no  triple-decker  owners 
thought  about  storm  windows,  but  today  most  new  owners  want 
to  install  them  if  they  can  afford  the  cost. 

Thus,  the  costs  of  upgrading  triple-deckers  have  increased 
over  time  as  owners  have  sought  to  provide  more  modern  housing 
amenities.  In  addition,  maintenance  costs  have  increased 
rapidly  during  the  past  several  years  due  to  inflation  in 
both  materials  and  labor  costs.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
exterior  house  paint  has  increased  in  price  by  35  percent, 
roofing  costs  have  gone  up  by  over  50  percent.  Since  owners 
are  often  only  breaking  even,  such  increases  can  destroy  the 
capacity  or  will  to  continue  as  owners. 

How  maintenance  is  paid  for.  Since  many  interviewed 
resident  owners  do  not  expect  that  rents  will  be  able  to  cover 
maintenance  costs  in  addition  to  paying  for  fixed  costs  such 
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as  mortgage  and  real  estate  taxes,  they  dip  into  their  own 
pockets  for  small  expenses  associated  with  upkeep.  They 
seek  to  finance  larger  maintenance  expenses  and  improvements 
i.e.,  those  over  $1,000,  over  time.  Although  they  sometimes 
obtain  this  financing  through  home  improvement  loans  from 
banks  , particularly  when  a multitude  of  small  items  are 
undertaken  at  one  time,  more  often  the  financing  is  arranged 
by  the  contractor.  For  example,  many  owners  who  converted 
coal  burning  furnaces  to  oil  heat  had  the  conversion  financed 
by  the  oil  company  which  offers  installation  and  fuel  supply 
as  a package.  Similarly,  new  aluminum  siding  and  storm 
windows  are  often  financed  through  the  company  which  installs 
them.  Typically  such  financing  extends  for  five  to  seven 

years  and  is  rather  expensive;  interest  rates  range  between 

* 

10  and  18  percent. 

In  contrast  to  homeowners,  absentee  owners  generally 
expect  rents  to  cover  the  costs  of  repairs  and  improvements. 
If  current  rents  are  insufficient,  they  will  usually  try  to 
raise  rents  to  compensate  for  much  of  the  costs;  if  the  costs 


*The  prevalence  of  this  method  of  paying  for  major  expenses  is 
suggested  in  the  right  hand  column  of  Table  V-ll  ("Major 
modernization  and  maintenance  costs"),  which  indicates  that  the 
three  most  expensive  improvements  undertaken  by  one  owner  were 
all  financed  by  the  businesses  which  did  the  work. 
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are  too  large  to  be  re-captured  in  a year  or  two,  absentee 
owners  may  also  look  for  bank  loans  or  financing  from  the 
contractor  hired.  A few  absentees  with  large  holdings  said 
that  they  prefer  to  pay  for  major  improvements  by  refinancing 
their  property  rather  than  by  taking  out  loans  because  they 
regard  that  as  more  profitable  and  more  businesslike.  Few 
resident  homeowners  interviewed  had  considered  refinancing 
their  homes  as  a way  to  pay  for  improvements  and  most  gave 
the  impression  of  not  wanting  to  increase  or  extend  their 
mortgages.  The  only  ones  who  had  actually  refinanced  their 
mortgages — as  opposed  to  assuming  additional  loans — were 
several  who  had  participated  in  public  incentive  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Improvement  Program  which  provided  low 
interest  (355)  mortgages.  Many  homeowners  said,  however, 
that  they  would  like  to  have  increased  access  to  low  rate 
mortgage  or  improvement  loan  money. 

Owners*  Expertise  in  Maintenance 

No  matter  what  the  level  of  maintenance  undertaken  by 
an  owner,  the  costs  vary  with  the  owner's  expertise  in  main- 
tenance. By  expertise,  we  mean  knowledge  and  capability  in 
dealing  with  fix-up  and  repairs.  This  encompasses  how  capable 
he  is  of  evaluating  fix-up  needs,  how  much  of  the  work  he 
can  do  himself,  how  much  time  he  is  able  to  invest,  and  what 
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access  he  enjoys  to  resources  that  can  reduce  costs,  such 
as  wholesale  prices  for  materials  and  friends  who  are  skilled 
craftsmen  and  who  will  charge  him  less  than  market  prices 
for  their  labor. 

Large-scale  absentee  owners  acquire  expertise  by  hiring 
their  own  maintenance  staffs.  Absentee  owners  with  small 
holdings  (under  twenty  buildings)  and  homeowners  cannot  enter 
into  such  arrangements.  They  must  rely  on  their  own  personal 
expertise  to  cut  costs.  One  kind  of  expertise  which  varied 
widely  among  interviewed  triple-decker  owners  was  their 
access  to  labor  and  materials.  At  one  extreme  are  owners  who, 
in  requiring  the  repair  of  electric  wiring,  look  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  the  telephone  directory  for  an  electrician.  Not 
only  are  the  costs  likely  to  be  high,  but  the  quality  of  work 
uncertain.  Other  owners  must  also  rely  on  professional 

contractors  charging  market  rates  but  identify  workmen 
through  personal  referrals  from  family  and/or  friends,  thereby 
assure  themselves  of  good  quality  work.  Alternatively,  many 
small  absentee  and  resident-owners  interviewed  were  able  to 
reduce  their  maintenance  costs  considerably  by  turning  to 
knowledgeable  friends  and  relatives  for  help.  Many  have 
acquaintances  or  relatives  who  work  in  construction  or  related 
trades  who  will  informally  "moonlight"  for  them.  The  owners 
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either  pay  much  less  than  union  wages  or  enjoy  free  services. 

A surprisingly  large  number  of  triple-decker  homeowners  in 

all  the  neighborhoods  studied  except  Norfolk  rely  on  personal 

* 

contacts  to  secure  repairs  at  less  than  market  rate  prices. 

Most  triple-decker  owners  gradually  improve  their  own 
maintenance  skills  and  their  access  to  inexpensive  assistance 
over  time.  A new  owner  will  often  call  upon  friends  or 
relatives  for  advice  about  what  repairs  to  make  and  how  to 
do  them.  Without  such  assistance,  owners  early  in  their  tenure 
are  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  selecting  contractors, 
sometimes  paying  high  prices  for  unsatisfactory  work.  With 
such  assistance  or  with  good  contractors,  many  small  absentees 
and  homeowners  learned  how  to  do  repairs  by  working  alongside. 
Often,  over  time,  these  owners  become  very  skilled  in  a variety 
of  maintenance  items,  including  carpentry,  some  plumbing  and 


*For  example,  the  rear  porches  of  triple-deckers  often  require 
re-building  because  they  are  of  thin  wooden  construction  and 
rest  on  less  sturdy  foundations  than  the  main  structures.  Only 
one  interviewed  owner  who  had  replaced  his  porch  paid  market 
rates  for  materials  and  labor.  (In  1967,  he  paid  $2300  to 
rebuild  new  structural  columns,  floors  and  railings.)  All 
other  interviewed  owners  who  repaired  porches  paid  considerably 
less.  One  cut  the  cost  in  half  by  purchasing  materials  at 
discount  prices  and  persuading  a friend  to  do  the  job  at  a 
special  price.  In  addition  to  rebuilding  the  porch,  he  jacked 
it  up  and  installed  new  foundations,  all  for  a total  of  $1,200 
in  1972.  Another  owner  went  a step  further,  reducing  the  job 
to  $400  in  1968  by  doing  all  the  work  himself.  Thus  consider- 
able savings  are  possible  through  self-help  work. 
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small  electrical  repairs. 

In  all  the  triple-decker  study  areas,  owner  referral 
and  assistance  networks  are  more  likely  to  be  based  among 
personal  friends  and  family  than  to  be  geographically  based. 
The  image  of  the  neighborhood  plumber,  who  works  for  everyone 

in  an  area  and  whom  new  owners  learn  about  from  the  man  next 

* 

door,  was  only  rarely  encountered.  This  means  that  even 
when  an  area  is  affected  by  rapid  changes  of  ownership  as 
Norfolk  was  in  the  late  1960s,  maintenance  networks  are  not 
necessarily  reduced  if  the  new  owners  can  draw  on  experienced 
personal  contacts.  However,  in  Norfolk,  new  black  triple- 
decker owners  appeared  to  have  fewer  such  contacts  than  white 
*# 

owners.  Without  them,  some  owners  there  have  had  great 
difficulty  coping  with  maintenance  needs  and  costs. 


*At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  one  of  our  hypotheses  was 
that  maintenance  networks  were  territorially  linked  and  that 
rapid  turn-over  would  therefore  lead  to  reduced  maintenance. 
However,  the  initial  hypothesis  was  rejected  during  the  course 
of  our  interviews. 

*#There  seems  to  be  two  reasons  for  the  relatively  fewer 
contacts  among  black  than  white  owners.  First,  blacks  con- 
stitute small  proportions  of  the  construction  trades.  Second, 
historically  in  Boston  the  homeownership  rate  among  blacks  has 
been  less  than  half  that  of  whites.  The  result  is  that  fewer 
blacks  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  maintenance  skills 
first  hand. 
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Many  interviewed  triple-decker  homeowners  and  small 
absentee  owners  reported  that  developing  their  own  expertise 
was  critical  to  the  operation  of  their  triple-deckers.  They 
said  that  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  repair  and  improve 
their  buildings  without  doing  much  of  the  work  themselves. 
Through  extensive  expenditure  of  their  own  time  and  labor, 
they  in  effect  subsidize  building  maintenance.  While  some 
enjoy  the  effort — "I  just  like  to  putter  around  the  house  on 
a Sunday  afternoon,"  in  the  words  of  one  owner — others  regard 
it  as  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  ownership.  They  could 
not  afford  to  own  a triple-decker  without  reducing  the  costs 
of  maintenance  through  their  own  efforts.  The  result  is  that 
many  owners  are  able  to  maintain  their  buildings  for  less  than 
the  figures  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter,  p.ll6.  We  estimated 
that  it  cost  between  $680  and  $1,010  annually  to  keep  a triple- 
decker in  sound  operating  condition,  but  this  represents  the 
market  price  of  upkeep.  Many  owners  maintain  their  buildings 
for  less  by  substituting  their  own  time  for  hired  labor  or  by 
obtaining  materials  for  cut-rate  prices.  In  this  way  they 
manage  to  keep  up  their  buildings  for  less. 

Self-Help  Work  and  Municipal  Housing  Improvement  Programs 


The  neighborhood  improvement  programs  sponsored  by  the 
city  of  Boston  under  the  federal  115  and  312  programs  failed  to 
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recognize  the  potential  value  of  owners'  contribution  to 
fix-up  of  their  buildings  or  the  importance  of  this  work  to 

many  owners  whose  incomes  are  limited.  The  Community  Improve- 

* 

ment  Program  (CIP)  of  the  late  1960s  required  that  owners 
hire  qualified  contractors  to  do  all  repairs  rather  than  allow- 
ing owners  to  do  the  work  themselves  or  through  their  personal 
contacts.  As  a result,  the  costs  of  participating  in  the  CIP 
were  often  greater  than  the  expenses  incurred  by  many  triple- 
decker owners  who  relied  on  their  own  expertise.  For  example, 
re-wiring  a triple-decker  to  conform  to  code  standards  for 
electricity  costs  $700  if  an  electrician  is  hired  under  contract. 
But  one  interviewed  owner  who  go  a "special  break"  from  an 
electrician  friend  paid  only  $300.  Similarly,  CIP  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  a new  roof  run  to  $1,000,  which  concurs  with 
the  prices  of  $850  and  $1,000  that  two  interviewed  owners  paid 
to  have  contractors  replace  their  roofs.  In  contrast,  one  owner 
who  re-did  his  own  roof  had  an  out-of-pocket  cost  of  only  $450 
for  the  job. 


#The  CIP  program  provided  loan  money  under  Section  312  and  out- 
right grants  (to  eligible  households)  under  Section  115  to 
cover  the  costs  of  repairs  the  value  of  which  was  $3,000.  The 
benefits  of  both  programs  applied  not  only  to  repairs  correcting 
deficiencies  under  Article  II  of  the  State  Housing  Code,  but 
upgrading  not  required  by  the  Housing  Code. 


TABLE  V-12:  Summary  of  Cost  Variations  for  Maintenance-Building  Service 

Based  on  Extent  of  Self-Help  and  Level  of  Fix-up 


N.B.  The  vertical  dashed  lines  are  the  cost  estimates  used  in  the 
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It  appears  that  the  federally-assisted  code  enforcement 
programs  have  prevented  some  owners  from  making  real  savings 
by  forbidding  them  from  using  their  own  skill  or  that  of 
acquaintances.  Several  owners  in  Ronan  Park  who  had  parti- 
cipated in  CIP  complained  about  this,  unhappy  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  save  money  when  they  knew  how  to  do  so. 

The  market  rate  cost  estimates  used  by  the  rehabilitation 
specialists  are  more  than  those  expended  by  owners  using  self- 
help,  but  they  are  nonetheless  strikingly  similar  to  those 
paid  by  interviewed  triple-decker  owners  who  rely  on  hired 
help  for  building  repairs  and  improvements.  This  is  illustrated 
graphically  by  the  following  tables  (V-12  and  V-13)  which 
itemize  the  most  common  maintenance  items  required  by  triple- 
deckers and  compare  the  costs  of  (1)  self-help  work  (assuming 
no  costs  for  any  labor  an  owner  undertakes  himself  or  secures 
as  free  assistance),  (2)  market-rate  work  (assuming  an  owner 
hires  union  rate  laborers),  and  (3)  work  conforming  to  CIP 
requirements.  The  first  two  sets  of  figures  are  based  on  data 
collected  in  this  study,  while  the  CIP  data  comes  from  officials 
in  the  Boston  Housing  Inspection  Department (HID) . It  may  be 
noted  that  the  costs  of  self-help  work  are  considerably  lower 
than  (2)  and  (3),  which  are  usually  very  close.  (The  items 
in  Table  V-12  deal  with  mechanical  service  systems  like  plumbing 
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table  V-13:  Summary  of  Cost  Variations  for  Maintenance 

Structural  & Exterior  Work  & Interior  Redecoration 
Based  on  Extent  of  Self  Help  and  Level  of  Fix-up 
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and  heating;  those  in  Table  V-13  cover  structural  exterior 
work  and  interior  surface  improvements.) 

Item  by  Item  Maintenance  Costs 

While  a detailed  discussion  of  maintenance  item  costs 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  here  we  cite  some  of  the  most 
common  maintenance  requirements  of  triple-deckers,  showing 
how  costs  vary  depending  on  fix-up  undertaken  and  the  amount 
of  self-help  applied  by  an  owner. 

Heating  system  conversions.  The  most  common  improvement 
in  triple-decker  heating  systems  today  is  the  conversion  from 
coal  to  oil.  This  may  entail  either  literally  converting  the 
fuel  capacity  of  a furnace  from  coal  to  oil  or  else  installing 
new  furnaces  altogether.  Conversion  is  the  less  expensive 
but  less  efficient  of  the  two  approaches.  Conversion  costs 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000,  while  new  furnaces  cost  around 
$2,200,  according  to  interviewed  triple-decker  owners.  CIP 
cost  estimates  range  from  $2,400  to  $4,800  for  three  new 
furnaces  per  structure  (i.e.,  a separate  furnace  for  each 
apartment ) . 

Savings  through  self-help  is  not  often  possible  because 
most  of  the  cost  goes  for  equipment  rather  than  labor.* 


*We  did  encounter  one  owner  who  received  a considerable  dis- 
count on  equipment  by  buying  new  furnaces  through  a brother- 
in-law  plumber  and  who  installed  them  without  cost.  The  discount 
price  paid  by  this  owner  for  three  new  oil  furnaces  in  1972 
was  $900,  at  a time  when  the  market  cost  was  around  $1,400. 
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Plumbing  and  hot  water  systems.  Study  data  concurred 
with  CIP  cost  estimates  for  new  hot  water  heaters:  $150-200 
each,  or  $750  for  three  heaters  for  three  apartments. 

Similarly,  the  replacement  of  out-dated  bathroom  fixtures 
was  quoted  by  owners  as  $400  per  apartment  in  1972  and  1973- 
When  the  cost  of  labor  is  added,  the  HID  estimate  doubles. 
However,  most  interviewed  owners  who  installed  new  bathroom 
fixtures  enjoyed  considerable  savings  on  labor  by  relying  on 
low  rates  or  free  service  from  friends  or  relatives  who  are 
plumbers . 

Electrical  systems  upgrading.  Many  triple-deckers  are 
in  the  process  of  being  converted  to  220-volt  electrical 
service.  The  HID  estimate  for  this  conversion — including  the 
addition  of  new  outlets  throughout  a building  to  conform  with 
the  Housing  Code--is  $1,000  per  triple-decker,  while  one  owner 
paid  $1,^00  for  this  in  1968.  Most  owners  identified  in  this 
study  were  able  to  find  an  electrician  friend  or  relative 
who  gave  them  a "special  deal"  on  electrical  work.  The  price 
most  often  paid  for  such  a special  deal  was  about  $500. 

Porchwork . Wooden  porches,  which  are  a distinctive 
feature  of  triple-decker  design,  figure  heavily  in  maintenance 
because  their  structures  are  exposed.  Floors  and  railings 
of  porches  need  regular  repainting  and  replacement  as  they 
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become  worn.  If  they  become  too  deteriorated,  complete  re- 
placement of  rafters  and  uprights  may  become  necessary.  HID 
estimates  the  cost  of  new  rear  porches  at  $800  per  floor  or 
$2,^00  per  structure.  This  includes  removing  old  porches 
and  rebuilding  new  ones  complete  with  new  structural  columns, 
floors  and  railings.  Only  one  triple-decker  owner  inter- 
viewed had  ever  paid  market  prices  similar  to  HID  estimates; 
he  paid  $2,300  for  new  porches  in  1967-  All  other  inter- 
viewed owners  who  had  replaced  porches  had  paid  less.  One 
person  halved  the  cost  to  $1,200  in  1972  by  purchasing  materials 
at  discount  rates  and  hiring  a friend  to  do  the  job  at  a 
reduced  price.  Another  owner  completed  the  job  for  only 
$400  by  doing  all  the  work  himself. 

Conclusions 

The  largest  operating  costs  in  triple-deckers  are  mort- 
gage payments,  real  estate  taxes  and  maintenance  cost. 
Interviewed  triple-decker  owners  regard  taxes  as  particularly 
onerous,  and  in  some  sections  of  Boston  owners  are  complaining 
that  increases  in  assessments  are  capricious  and  arbitrary. 

Maintenance  costs,  in  addition  to  being  high,  are  variable, 
depending  on  how  well  a triple-decker  is  taken  care  of  and 
how  the  owner  handles  that  care.  Many  owners  reduce  their  costs 
significantly  through  self-help  work;  many  are  forced  by  lack 
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of  income  from  either  rents  or  their  jobs  to  invest  their 
own  time  in  lieu  of  paying  contractors  for  upkeep.  The  value 
of  their  contribution  has  not  usually  been  recognized  by 
public  programs  designed  to  improve  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood conditions. 

Increases  in  maintenance  and  property  tax  costs  have 
been  a particularly  heavy  burden  upon  triple-decker  resident 
homeowners  who  have  not  raised  their  rents  commensurately . 

For  over  half  of  all  interviewed  resident  owners,  rents  to 
not  even  cover  the  basic  fixed  costs  of  mortgage  payments  and 
property  taxes.  The  relatively  modest  rents  charged  by  most 
homeowners  do  not  match  the  operating  costs  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  housing  in  good  condition.  Even  when  owners  invest 
considerable  amounts  of  their  own  time  in  maintenance,  large 
amounts  of  expenditures  are  still  necessary  to  sustain  these 
older  wooden  houses.  In  addition,  the  image  of  the  triple- 
decker as  a vehicle  for  upward  mobility  which  allows  a home- 
owner  to  live  rent-free  is  unrealistic  under  current  operating 
conditions  and  public  policies.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true 
for  many  homeowners  who  are,  in  effect,  increasingly  sub- 
sidizing their  housing  operations  themselves.  Far  from  living 
rent-free,  some  homeowners  are  spending  as  much  as  or  more 
than  their  tenants  for  housing  each  month.  Nonetheless,  we 
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round  that  the  typical  triple-decker  homeowner  continues  to 
invest  in  his  housing. 

In  the  next  three  chapters,  which  describe  triple-decker 
owners  and  tenants,  we  explain  why  owners  absorb  increasing 
operating  costs  without  simply  raising  rents.  Also  analyzed 
are  what  happens  when  owners  decide  to  stop  supporting  a dis- 
guised subsidy  for  maintenance.  These  chapters  on  triple- 
decker owners  also  consider  the  varying  levels  of  maintenance 
undertaken  by  different  owners  and  why  those  variations  exist. 


VI.  TRIPLE-DECKER  HOMEOWNERS 


The  neighborhood  analyses  in  Chapter  IV  and  the  financial 
analyses  in  Chapter  V noted  that  there  were  different  kinds 
of  triple-decker  owners.  The  variety  of  owners  was  emphasized 
particularly  in  the  discussion  of  the  physical  condition  of 
their  property.  The  conclusion  of  this  discussion  in  Chaper 
IV  was  that  in  all  the  study  areas  except  Ronan  Park  many 
resident  owners  are  investing  heavily  in  their  homes,  but 
that  several  types  of  homeowners  in  certain  neighborhoods  are 
neglecting  their  triple-deckers:  elderly  owners  in  Columbia- 

Savin  Hill;  former  resident  owners  who  try  to  convert  to 
long-distance  landlords  in  Ronan  Park;  BBURG  buyers  who  got 
in  over  their  heads  financially  in  Norfolk.  Various  kinds 
of  absentee  owners  were  also  Identified:  slumlords  in  Ronan 
Park,  small-scale  owners  in  Norfolk,  and  investment  rehabbers 
in  Oak  Square  and  Day  Square.  These  several  types  of  owners 
are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  market  contexts  in  which 
they  were  mentioned,  but  many  of  them  are  visible  only  under 
certain  market  conditions. 

In  the  next  four  chapters,  triple-decker  owners  are 
analyzed  in  greater  depth  in  order  to  understand,  within  the 
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context  of  different  markets,  how  various  owners  affect  the 
condition  of  triple-deckers  and  the  level  and  cost  of  housing 
services  which  tenants  receive.  We  shall  attempt  to  explain 
some  of  the  differences  in  terms  of  the  motives  for  owner- 
ship and  the  economic  or  social  returns  that  they  are  seeking. 
During  the  process  of  interviewing  triple-decker  owners,  we 
asked  what  investment  goals  they  have,  if  any,  so  that  we 
could  compare  the  impact  of  various  attitudes  and  operating 
techniques  on  triple-deckers  and  associated  operating  costs 
which  might  be  inherited  by  future  owners.  Understanding  the 
match  or  mismatch  between  the  expectations  and  the  returns 
received  by  different  kinds  of  owners  indicates  their  relative 
ability  to  bid  for  housing  and  the  likelihood  of  their  entering, 
remaining,  or  withdrawing  from  different  market  contexts.  We 
sought  to  discover  which  ownership  attitudes  facilitate  a 
healthy  succession  of  ownership  (maintaining  structural  and 
financial  viability  of  triple-deckers),  which  contribute  to 
price  increases  and  which  accelerate  the  deterioration  and 
possible  final  abandonment  of  their  holdings. 

What  follows  are  not  in-depth  portraits  of  particular 
owner  types,  such  as  several  other  housing  studies  have 
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recently  painted  of  inner  city  landlords.  Too  many  kinds 
of  owners  are  involved  with  triple-deckers  to  give  great 
detail  about  any  one.  But  we  shall  sketch  their  most  salient 
characteristics  and  behavior  as  they  relate  to  their  housing 
operations . 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  triple-deckers  in  Boston  are  owner- 
occupied.  The  future  of  triple-deckers  depends  on  whether 
another  generation  of  similar  owners  is  taking  over  and,  if 
not,  whether  there  are  alternative  owners. 

Why  Homeowners  Buy  Triple-Deckers 

With  only  two  exceptions,  the  homeowners  interviewed 
during  this  study  have  had  their  first  and  only  experience  of 
homeownership  in  triple-deckers.  They  sought  homeownership 
for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  independence  and  control 
than  they  had  enjoyed  previously  as  tenants.  "We  wanted  our 
own  place  to  raise  the  children  where  they  would’ t bother  the 
landlord,"  was  a sentiment  commonly  expressed  by  parents  with 
young  children  who  had  purchased.  Older  buyers,  too,  were 
usually  thinking  about  their  future  needs,  looking  for  a 


#Two  of  the  best  known  are  George  Sternlieb's  examination  of 
slum  landlords  in  Newark,  N.J.,  The  Tenement  Landlord 
(Rutgers  University  Press,  1966)  and  Michael  Stegman's  study 
of  Baltimore's  inner-city  owners,  Housing  Investment  in  The 
Inner  City (The  MIT  Press,  1972). 
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secure  shelter  for  their  eventual  retirement.  "I’m  not 
getting  any  younger,"  said  one  man;  "I  have  to  look  ahead." 

Other  owners  were  more  concerned  about  their  immediate 
financial  security.  Said  one  new  owner  in  Ronan  Park, 

"It's  very  important  to  own  because  the  rent  is  going  up 
and  up  and  it's  very  expensive.  It's  better  to  own;  then  you 
can  control."  A few  interviewed  homeowners  bought  triple- 
deckers in  hopes  of  profiting  from  the  two  rented  apartments; 
but  owners  with  this  rationale  for  buying  are  the  exception 
in  Boston.  (We  call  these  owners  "resident-investors"  and 
describe  them  later  in  this  chapter.) 

The  great  majority  of  homeowners  interviewed  bought 
triple-deckers  rather  than  other  kinds  of  housing  because  triple- 
deckers offered  them  the  only  homeownership  option  in  Boston 
within  their  ability  to  pay.  Without  the  income  from  two 
rental  apartments,  they  could  not  afford  to  own  their  own  homes. 
Many  of  them  reported  that  they  thought  triple-deckers  were 
less  attractive  than  single  or  two-family  houses  because  they 
offered  less  privacy  and  required  much  more  management  input 
from  an  owner.  Nonetheless,  their  desire  for  homeownership 
overrode  their  reservations  about  owning  a multi-family 
building.  Many  owners  remain  critical  of  the  design  of  triple- 
deckers  which  they  regard  as  old-fashioned  and  unstylish. 
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Three  out  of  five  of  the  interviewed  homeowners  were  in 

their  late  thirties  or  older  by  the  time  they  purchased  a 

# 

triple-decker.  Most  of  them  had  aspired  to  ownership  for 
some  time  before  the  purchase,  but  either  felt  they  did  not 
have  the  necessary  financial  resources  or  that  they  had  a 
sufficiently  satisfying  rental  situation.  Some  had  previously 
rented  from  relatives,  enjoying  a sense  of  security  and,  on 
occasion,  surrogate  ownership,  a situation  in  which  the  tenant 
exercises  some  control  over  the  operation  of  the  whole  building. 
Surprisingly,  almost  a third  of  the  owners  in  this  group  had 
always  lived  in  triple-deckers — first  with  parents,  later  as 
renters  following  marriage,  and  finally  as  owners.  The 
transition  from  renter  to  ownership  status  within  a triple- 
decker is  illustrated  by  Mr.  C: 


*This  sixty  percent  of  homeowners  are  typically  1st,  2nd,  or 
3rd  generation  Americans  representing  the  major  immigrant  waves 
of  the  last  century.  Most  are  from  Irish,  Italian,  Polish  or 
Greek  backgrounds  although  we  found  a sprinkling  of  other  ethnic 
origins  such  as  German.  A number  of  owners  in  this  group  are 
retired,  others  are  in  a variety  of  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
public  service  occupations.  We  found  mechanics,  construction 
workers,  a fireman,  storekeeper,  and  distillery  worker,  as  well 
as  municipal  employees.  Typically,  they  are  long-term  employees 
with  a high  degree  of  employment  stability,  while  retired  owners 
are  often  widows  or  widowers  with  most  of  their  income  from  social 
security . 

The  average  age  of  this  60  percent  of  our  respondents  was  59  and 
the  group  was  almost  exclusively  middle  aged  to  elderly,  while  a 
third  of  them  were  over  JO  years  of  age.  Typically  they  are  long- 
term owners;  most  have  owned  for  over  ten  years,  while  a few  owned 
25  years  or  more.  We  also  found  a few  owners  in  this  category 
who  have  bought  their  homes  within  the  last  five  years. 
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Mr.  C has  been  a resident  owner  in  Ronan  Park  for 
about  one  year.  He  came  to  this  country  35  years 
ago  from  Portugal.  He  is  hardworking  and  skilled 
but  tempermental,  often  changing  Jobs  because  of  a 
tendency  to  speak  "roughly  and  profanely  to  the 
boss."  His  irregular  income  had  always  prevented 
him  from  buying  in  the  past.  He  came  as  a renter 
to  this  building  6 years  ago.  His  landlord  at  the 
time  was  also  Portuguese  and  he  soon  felt  at  home, 
using  common  areas  such  as  the  yard  and  helping 
with  maintenance.  His  landlord  became  nervous 
about  changes  in  the  neighborhood,  decided  to  leave 
and  offered  him  the  triple-decker.  A price  was 
reached,  the  down  payment  for  which  coincided  with 
all  his  savings.  He  happened  to  be  on  the  payroll 
of  the  bank  which  held  his  savings,  and  it  agreed 
to  give  him  an  FHA  mortgage.  At  the  time  he  didn't 
realize  that  "you  can't  sell  here,  there's  nobody 
buying"  but  this  "doesn't  worry  me,  I've  got  my 
own  house." 

By  the  time  of  purchase,  these  older  purchasers'  earning 
expectations  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  are  generally  quite 
clear.  They  do  not  anticipate  switching  to  significantly 
higher  paying  jobs;  accordingly,  they  do  not  anticipate  ever 
being  able  to  acquire  any  other  kind  of  housing.  Because  of 
their  limited  earning  horizons,  they  are  entering  Boston's 
more  moderately-priced  triple-decker  neighborhoods  (including 
Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Norfolk,  and  Day  Square),  but  they  are  no 
longer  entering  Oak  Square:  rapidly  appreciating  prices  ex- 

clude them. 

Higher  prices  in  Oak  Square  are  not  a barrier,  however,  to 
another  large  group  of  homeowners  (roughly  one  out  of  five  of 
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those  interviewed)  who  are  generally  more  prosperous  than  the 
older  purchasers  just  described  and  who,  therefore,  usually 
purchase  when  much  younger,  often  while  in  their  twenties. 
These  homeowners  not  only  have  larger  incomes  than  many  other 

triple-decker  owners;  they  also  have  much  larger  earning 

# 

potential  and  expectations.  Even  though  this  group  purchases 
when  relatively  young,  many  said  that  they  could  afford  a 
more  suburban  neighborhood  or  a two-family  house.  They  pur- 
chased a triple-decker  instead  since  they  thought  it  was  a 
better  financial  deal.  Sometimes  the  triple-decker  option 
was  largely  determined  by  a decision  to  settle  in  a particular 
neighborhood.  If  that  neighborhood  was  one  where  triple- 
deckers predominate,  then  their  housing  search  led  almost  in- 
evitably to  that  building  type.  To  a greater  extent  than  the 
first  group,  the  decision  of  the  younger  owners  to  purchase  in 
a particular  neighborhood  is  based  on  preference,  rather  than 
economic  constraint.  This  is  revealed  by  the  following 
personal  history: 


*The  ages  of  these  owners  ranged  from  28  to  H2;  the  average 
was  32.  One  had  owned  for  10  years,  while  the  others  had 
all  purchased  in  the  past  four  years.  Two  recent  owners  were 
also  recent  Immigrants  to  the  United  States  from  the  Caribbean 
they  are  now  living  in  the  Norfolk  study  area. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  M bought  their  Day  Square  triple-decker 
in  March  of  1973*  They  have  been  married  for  two 
years  and  were  renting  in  a two-family  house  close  to 
the  section  of  East  Boston  where  they  both  grew  up. 

They  had  a "fantastic  landlord"  and  a low  rent,  but 
they  had  discussed  and  taken  for  granted  that  they 
should  buy  a house  "to  begin  a family."  It  also  made 
financial  sense:  "Why  pay  somebody  else  when  you 

could  own... and  one  never  loses  money  on  property." 

They  had  saved  some  money  and  thought  "with  the  way 
real  estate's  going  up,  what's  the  point  of  waiting?" 
Their  first  preference  was  Malden  or  Revere  (two  cities 
north  of  Boston);  but  after  looking  through  the  papers, 
they  decided  Mr.  M would  have  to  work  two  jobs  to  pay 
for  a single  family  house.  Even  though  they  had  saved 
$5,000  for  a down  payment,  they  began  thinking,  "a 
single  family  suburban  house  wasn't  so  sensible." 

Their  families  all  lived  in  East  Boston,  keeping  in 
touch  would  be  harder  from  outside  the  city,  and 
Mr.  M belonged  to  several  sports  teams  and  clubs  which 
he  did't  want  to  give  up. 

Their  families  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  their 
staying  around  Day  Square  rather  than  going  to  the 
suburbs.  They  contributed  tips  on  houses  and  the 
search  continued.  The  Ms  had  looked  at  two  two-family 
homes  and  were  disappointed  in  their  condition  when 
Mr.  M's  sister  brought  a triple-decker  to  their 
attention.  Mrs.  M,  however,  wanted  a two-family  which 
she  felt  offered  more  privacy  and  less  tenant  worries. 

It  took  some  convincing,  but  with  the  figures  put  to- 
gether by  Mr.  M and  his  brother  "it  made  tremendous 
economic  sense;... it  looked  so  great  on  paper"  that 
she  decided  to  look.  They  dealt  with  a realty  company, 
and  after  some  bargaining  they  bought.  They  feel  they 
could  have  been  shrewder  and  paid  less,  "but  it's  our 
permanent  home,  it's  not  a waystation." 

Many  interviews  suggested  that  such  younger  triple-decker 
owners  are  crucial  to  a sense  of  well-being  in  the  triple- 
decker study  areas.  The  visible  presence  of  younger  owners. 
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raising  families  and  maintaining  their  homes,  offers  important 
reassurance  to  older  owners  who  have  already  invested  in  their 
homes.  The  investments  of  younger  owners  signal  the  continua- 
tion of  neighborhood  stability  or,  in  the  words  of  one  Day 
Square  resident,  that  "young  blood  is  replacing  old."  Their 
absence  from  Ronan  Park,  for  example,  was  referred  to  several 
times  in  interviews  there  as  a sign  of  the  area’s  incipient 
demise.  The  relative  scarcity  of  young  owners  in  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill,  compared  to  Norfolk,  Day  Square  and  Oak  Square, 
may  also  partly  explain  older  residents'  expressions  of  in- 
security about  the  future  of  their  neighborhood. 

Both  younger  and  older  triple-decker  homeowners  often 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  feeling  secure  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Like  all  urban  residents,  they  were  concerned  about 
security  from  crime,  but  they  were  more  concerned  about 
feelings  of  socialbility  that  come  from  having  neighbors  like 
themselves  in  ethnicity,  class  and  values  and  from  seeing 
new  residents  perpetuate  these.  Remarks  such  as,  "We  wanted 
a neighborhood  with  people  like  us,  who  cared  about  their 
property";  or  (said  with  satisfaction),  "People  around  here 
are  all  hardworking. . .Some  of  them  are  working  two  jobs; 
they're  good  people  here",  revealed  the  desire  for  common 


values . 
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Desires  for  a homogeneous  social  setting  are  most  apparent 
in  the  attraction  of  neighborhoods  where  particular  religious, 
ethnic  or  racial  groups  predominate.  For  instance,  a third 
generation  Polish  housewife  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  told  us 
she  was  happy  to  live  among  many  Polish-Americans , including 
numerous  first  generation  immigrants.  She  felt  that  being 
in  an  ethnic  community  was  important  for  her  personal  identity. 
Day  Square  residents  similarly  complimented  East  Boston  for 
providing  them  with  familiar  and  hence  comfortable  modes  of 
socialization:  "People  are  friendly,  you  meet  in  the  street... 

everyone  knows  everyone  else;  Italians  are  like  that... we  like 
it  here." 

Most  triple-decker  owners  interviewed  expressed  great 
attachment  to  their  neighborhoods.  These  positive  feelings 
are  shaken  only  by  gross  and  highly  visible  undesirable  changes. 
In  Ronan  Park,  for  example,  many  homeowners  for  years  ignored 
the  decline  in  the  local  housing  market  and  the  gradual  appear- 
ance of  property  abandonment.  Many  of  those  Interviewed  had 
attempted  to  make  the  best  of  it,  orienting  themselves  inwardly 
to  their  own  homes,  reluctant  to  forego  past  commitments  and 
familiarity.  As  the  situation  became  worse,  homeowners'  re- 
actions depended  on  their  personal  resources.  Those  with  the 
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money  intend  to  leave,  while  the  ones  who  could  not  afford  to 
leave  are  planning  to  disinvest  because  they  no  longer  see 
the  neighborhood  as  a good  place  to  be.  Those  who  are  trying 
to  sell  cannot  find  acceptable  purchase  offers,  however. 

Elderly  homeowners  sometimes  expressed  dismay  over  their 
housing  as  well,  although  for  quite  different  reasons.  They 
typically  reported  that  when  they  bought  their  buildings 
many  years  previously,  they  had  intended  them  to  provide  a 
secure  and  inexpensive  shelter  for  their  retirement.  But  they 
have  discovered  that  triple-decker  maintenance  continues  to 
be  costly  and  increases  with  inflation  as  each  year  passes. 

Often  this  is  an  expense  they  cannot  afford  on  the  reduced 
income  of  social  security  or  private  pension.  In  addition, 
many  find  the  need  to  deal  with  tenants  more  burdensome  as 
the  years  go  by.  For  some,  finding  new  tenants  when  an  apart- 
ment falls  vacant  becomes  a major  emotional  crisis.  Despite 
such  problems,  few  said  they  would  want  to  leave  their  buildings. 
They  regard  their  triple-deckers  as  home,  full  of  memories 
and  belongings,  and  feel  emotionally  secure  within  their  well 
known  walls.  Although  these  buildings  may  be  more  expensive 
to  maintain  than  they  had  hoped,  few  know  of  any  less  costly 
housing  alternatives.  Moreover,  those  in  neighborhoods  where 
property  value  appreciation  has  stopped,  such  as  Columbia-Savin 
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Hill,  find  that  sale  of  their  buildings  would  not  offer  the 
financial  returns  which  they  may  have  originally  assumed  would 
be  realized.  Thus,  they  are  twice  defeated  by  the  economics 
of  triple-deckers:  upkeep  has  continued  to  be  more  expensive 

than  anticipated,  and  the  value  of  their  investment  has  not 
provided  the  appreciation  which  was  expected. 

How  Homeowners  Manage  Triple-Deckers:  Social  and  Economic  Returns 

Most  homeowners  whom  we  encountered  consider  triple-deckers 
a satisfactory  compromise  between  rent  roll  and  management  re- 
quirements, compared  to  other  housing  alternatives.  A building 
with  fewer  units  would  not  generate  enough  income;  one  with 
more  than  3 units  would  require  greater  management  resources 
as  well  as  involving  higher  acquisition  costs.  (In  Chapter  III, 
triple-deckers  were  shown  to  have  quite  reasonable  purchase 
prices  relative  to  other  housing  choices  in  Boston.)  For 
four  out  of  five  homeowners  interviewed,  the  primary  concern 
in  owning  a triple-decker  is  with  the  house  as  home  and 
shelter;  they  are  not  seeking  the  financial  returns  offered  by 
appreciating  markets  or  increasing  rent  rolls.  Because  they 
view  their  triple-deckers  primarily  as  consumption  rather  than 
investment  spending,  they  often  do  not  manage  it  with  much 
financial  rationality.  They  do  not  view  appreciation  as  a 
prerequisite  for  fixup  or  expect  any  pre-determined  increase 
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in  value  over  time.  In  areas  like  Columbia-Savin  Hill  where 
prices  are  not  going  up  very  much,  they  will  continue  investing 
in  housing  improvements  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  housing 
standards,  regardless  of  the  prospects  for  recapturing  the 
investment  at  time  of  sale. 

Landlord-Tenant  Relationships 

As  suggested  by  the  cash  flows  in  Chapter  V,  homeowners 
do  not  follow  any  strict  guidelines  in  relating  rental  returns 
to  cost  and  are  often  irregular  in  sharing  rising  costs  with 
tenants.  Establishing  good  relationships  with  tenants  is  more 
important  than  getting  the  highest  possible  rents  for  all  but 
a relatively  small  number  of  homeowners.  This  is  because, 
in  the  words  of  a Columbia-Savin  Hill  resident,  "tenants  are 
the  single  most  critical  factor  in  the  viability  of  a triple- 
decker. With  bad  tenants,  living  circumstances  become  unpleasant 
and  maintenance  becomes  unmanageable.  With  bad  tenants, 
you’ve  had  it.  If  I had  bad  tenants,  I would  sell  the  house 
and  get  the  hell  out  of  it,"  he  said. 

Most  homeowners  see  the  landlord-tenant  relationship  not 
as  a potential  social  benefit  associated  with  triple-decker 
ownership,  but  as  a potential  source  of  tension  and  aggrava- 
tion. Far  from  looking  forward  to  the  role  of  landlord,  almost 
all  owner-occupants  view  having  tenants  as  an  undesirable  by- 
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product  of  triple-decker  ownership.  The  underlying  worries 
caused  by  owning  rental  housing  were  voiced  frequently,  even 
by  owners  who  said  they  were  completely  satisfied  with  their 
existing  tenants  and  were  not  anticipating  any  turnover. 

A small  proportion  of  triple-decker  homeowners  expressed 
a different  attitude  toward  tenants  because  they  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  a multi-family  building  in  order  to  rent  to 
relatives.  These  owners  find  a triple-decker  an  ideal  structure 
for  housing  an  extended  family.  It  provides  some  privacy  for 
each  household  but  permits  easy,  continuous  contact  among  all 
family  members.  Often,  maintenance  becomes  a shared  responsi- 
bility. In  the  words  of  one  respondent  who  rented  from  his 
parents-in-law,  "One  hand  helps  the  other;  we  all  do  our  part. 
The  triple-decker  is  a good  family  house." 

Despite  the  dependence  on  rental  income  to  meet  their 
housing  costs,  triple-decker  homeowners  try  to  minimize  the 
commercial  aspects  of  their  role  as  housing  suppliers.  They 
want  a living  environment  which  feels  like  a home,  not  a 
business.  Therefore,  they  try  to  avoid  formalized  relationships 
with  tenants  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  no  owner-occupied 
triple-decker  were  leases  in  effect.  Nonetheless,  resident 
owners  do  not  usually  seek  close  friendships  with  their  tenants, 
though  these  sometimes  develop,  but  are  content  if  they  feel 
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that  tenants  are  compatible  and  careful  of  the  property.  In 
hopes  of  finding  such  tenants,  they  look  for  families  who 
respect  property,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  mutual  considera- 
tions necessary  for  harmonious  living  in  the  close  quarters 
of  triple-decker  housing,  and  who  are  not  transient  but  are 
likely  to  be  stable,  long-term  residents.  Most  owners  indi- 
cated that  they  feel  secure  only  with  tenants  whom  they  see 
as  being  like  themselves  socially.  They  usually  feel  less 
congenial  with  people  of  another  race  or  class,  such  as 
students,  which  partly  explains  their  reluctance  to  rent  to 
members  of  these  groups. 

Having  tenants  they  feel  good  about  usually  takes  prece- 
dence over  greater  financial  return  for  triple-decker  home- 
owners.  Many  said  they  feared  that  if  they  raised  the  rent, 
their  tenants  would  leave.  In  order  to  keep  known  tenants, 
owners  forego  rent  increases  even  though  they  would  probably 
be  able  to  charge  more  rent  to  new  tenants.  But  this  fore- 
bearance  is  only  partly  a result  of  the  owners'  fears  about 
unknown,  possible  unsatisfactory  tenants.  It  also  is  a 
demonstration  of  good  faith  to  current  renters.  We  repeatedly 
encountered  owners  who  did  not  pass  increasing  costs  on  to 
tenants  because  they  felt  it  was  inappropriate  to  ask  them  to 
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larger  housing  cost  burden.  As  a result,  rent 
tenant  tenure  are  usually  inversely  related,  with 
raising  rents  only  when  fixed  costs  like  tax  in- 
when  new  tenants  move  in.  In  many  buildings  the 
low  rents  but  not  low  costs,  as  demonstrated  in  the 


previous  chapter.  Even  when  new  tenants  enter,  rent  levels 

are  generally  limited  by  the  owners'  sense  of  the  general  rent 

# 

levels  in  their  neighborhoods  which  they  rarely  exceed.  One 
example  of  this  is  a family  who  had  purchased  in  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  14  years  ago. 

When  the  Bs  moved  in,  they  inherited  an  elderly  tenant- 
a spinster-who  has  been  with  them  ever  since.  The 
other  apartment  was  vacant,  but  they  soon  filled  it  after 
putting  a for  rent  sign  in  the  window.  Neighbors  re- 
ferred relatives-a  couple  with  2 teenage  children.  This 
family  has  also  remained  with  them  since  then. 

The  elderly  tenant  takes  good  care  of  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  the  owners  drop  in  every  now  and  then  to  see 
how  she's  keeping.  The  owner's  eldest  son  sleeps  in 
this  tenant's  apartment.  There  is  no  room  for  him  to 
sleep  in  his  parents'  apartment  and  the  tenant,  in  turn, 
feels  safer  than  if  she  were  alone.  The  other  tenant 
keeps  meticulous  care  of  his  apartment.  In  addition, 
he  looks  after  little  things  such  as  keeping  the  hall- 
way light  off  to  save  electricity.  He  also  carries 
out  his  own  garbage  and  helps  with  other  maintenance 
items  like  raking  leaves  and  cleaning  up  the  yard.  He 
has  also  invested  some  of  his  own  money  in  improving 
his  apartment.  The  owners  thought  these  tenants  were 
ideal.  They  socialized,  very  informally,  meeting  in 
the  yard  or  inter-acting  with  one  another's  children. 

This  socializing  did  not  extend  to  within  the  apart- 
ments. The  rents  were  adjusted  to  accommodate  the 


*The  typical  rents  charged  in  the  different  triple -decker  neigh- 
borhoods are  shown  in  Chapter  IV,  Table  IV-2. 
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tenants*  capacity  to  pay  and  as  an  expression  of 
satisfaction.  Thus  the  elderly  tenant,  who  was 
on  welfare,  paid  $85  per  month,  while  the  other 
tenant  paid  $100  per  month  (below  the  average  of 
$105  for  the  neighborhood). 

Thus,  this  owner,  like  most  triple-decker  homeowners, 
trades  off  higher  rental  income  for  familiar,  satisfying  tenant 
relationships.  This  trade-off,  which  seems  non-economic , 
actually  has  some  financial  basis  for  an  owner.  He  feels  that 
a good  tenant  will  enable  him  to  avoid  expenditures  and  rent 
losses  which  can  become  costly,  particularly  if  they  occur 
frequently.  In  addition,  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  aggravation 
of  dealing  with  destructive  tenants,  as  well  as  the  financial 
burden  associated  with  constant  tenant  turnover.  The  undesired 
consequences  of  tenant  turnover  are  vacancies,  non-collections, 
and  eviction  procedures.  Homeowners  with  this  outlook  per- 
petuate stable,  moderate  priced  triple-decker  housing.  But 
they  may  end  up  with  their  own  housing  costs  rising  faster 
than  their  tenants'  rents. 

Given  this  financial  situation,  we  asked  many  triple-decker 
homeowners  how  they  would  feel  about  public  rental  subsidies 
that  increased  their  rental  income.  While  most  said  they 
would  welcome  the  money,  they  universally  qualified  their 
response  by  saying  they  would  not  accept  public  subsidies  if 
that  meant  giving  up  any  control  over  tenant  selection  or 
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landlord-tenant  relations.  Keeping  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  their  homes  is  far  more  important  to  most  triple- 
decker homeowners  than  is  extra  income  or  cutting  housing 
losses . 

Resident  Investors 


We  did  encounter  a relatively  small  number  of  resident- 
owners  who  do  not  subordinate  financial  return  to  social  co- 
hesion in  their  triple-deckers.  These  owners,  whom  we  call 
resident  investors,  are  found  only  in  rapidly  appreciating 
neighborhoods  like  Oak  Square  and  Day  Square  because  they  have 
bought  triple-deckers  for  the  sake  of  profit.  They  seek 
profit  either  by  greatly  increasing  their  rents  or  else  by 
quickly  re-selling  their  triple-deckers  at  greatly  increased 
prices.  They  are  epitomized  by  the  following  owners: 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T bought  a triple-decker  in  Oak 
Square,  they  assumed  there  was  a large  untapped 
market  for  this  area — namely  young  working  people 
who,  in  Mrs.  T’s  words,  prefer  to  live  away  from 
the  "crowded,  crime  ridden  city,  although  that's 
where  the  action  is."  They  decided  to  rent  only 
to  these  people  who,  they  felt,  could  bear  higher 
rents.  The  Ts  were  sure  they  could  double  the 
$100  rents  in  their  building  by  switching  tenants 
from  families  to  unrelated  adults  and  students. 

Mr.  T is  proud  of  the  fact  that  "we  were  the  first 
people  on  the  street  to  rent  to  this  type  of  tenant." 
Before,  local  owners  had  actively  excluded  such 
households  in  preference  to  older  married  couples 
and  families  with  children.  Mr.  T gave  notice  to  his 
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tenants  because  they  had  children  and  wouldn't  be 
able  to  pay  the  rents  he  was  seeking. 

Three  years  ago  these  actions  antagonized  every- 
one on  the  street.  Now,  however,  a few  other 
homeowners  are  following  his  example,  though  most 
remain  offended  and  resist  changing  the  social 
relations  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  T expects  much  transiency  among  his  tenants 
but  feels  compensated  by  the  high  rental  income. 

While  not  opposed  to  some  socializing  with  his 
tenants,  he  prefers  to  keep  a distance  so  that 
he  can  more  easily  give  notice  if  they  prove  un- 
satisfactory . 

This  owner  wants  the  highest  possible  rents  and  is  not 
prepared  to  compromise.  His  businesslike  relationship  with 
tenants  differs  sharply  from  most  triple-decker  resident  home- 
owners  who  are  mainly  concerned  about  the  psychic  benefits  of 
ownership  such  as  security  and  independence.  Although  owners 
with  strict  financial  motivations  are  not  numerically  signi- 
ficant in  any  triple-decker  neighborhood,  they  are  the  agent 
of  significant  change  in  an  appreciating  market.  These  changes 
relate  primarily  to  the  kinds  of  tenants  and  owners  attracted 
to  an  area.  They  can  diminish  the  cohesiveness  of  a family- 
oriented  neighborhood  by  introducing  rent  and  price  increases 
which  lift  triple-deckers  out  of  the  category  of  moderately 
priced  family  housing  and  create  the  "dual  markets"  typically 
found  in  Boston's  appreciating  triple-decker  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  T,  for  instance,  confronted  a traditionally  stable 
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community  of  life-long  residents  with  a new  type  of  resident: 
young,  unrelated  households  with  little  commitment  to  the 
neighborhood  and  frequently  with  a more  affluent  background. 
While  the  presence  of  these  tenants  and  Mr.  T's  higher  rents 
were  signs  that  Oak  Square  was  a strong  market,  they  were  not 
necessarily  seen  as  beneficial  by  other  triple-decker  home- 
owners.  Unlike  Mr.  T. , they  are  worried  about  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  their  neighborhood.  Other  interviewed  homeowners 
cited  fears  the  area  will  lose  its  family  character  and  sense 
of  community;  several  indicated  concern  that  young  families 
were  being  displaced  by  students  who  could  pay  more.  Accord- 
ing to  one  interviewee: 

Investors  are  looking  around ( here) .. .A 
multiple  family  house  is  the  way  newlyweds 
should  start  out  and  buy  as  their  first 
house,  but  it's  getting  harder  for  them  to 
get  in.  I hope  it  stays  a family  section. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  expressed  reservations  of  other 
homeowners,  once  a pattern  of  rent  increases  was  established 
in  Oak  Square,  owners  found  themselves  caught  between  undesired 
changes  in  the  area's  social  composition  and  the  new  profit 
potential  in  their  triple-deckers.  Over  time,  more  have  re- 
sponded to  the  income  potential,  raising  rents  when  apartments 
vacate.  However,  their  increases  are  generally  not  as  much 
as  those  demanded  by  resident  investors  like  Mr.  T. , since 
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they  still  will  not  rent  to  unrelated  Individuals.  Instead, 
they  rent  to  young,  prosperous  couples.  While  Mr.  T’s  rents 
jumped  to  $200  in  1971  and  by  the  summer  of  197^  to  $280  per 
month,  some  rents  drifted  up  to  $150-$170.  But  meanwhile, 
still  other  resident  owners  have  continued  charging  lower 
rents.  As  a result.  Oak  Square  now  contains  both  very  high 
and  very  low  rents,  with  many  rents  strung  out  in  between. 

This  pattern  is  also  emerging  in  Day  Square,  and  it  could 
develop  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  if  enough  owners  respond  to 
the  potential  there  for  a student  rental  market. 

Homeowners*  Subsidies 

Triple-decker  homeowners  who  are  not  resident  investors 
trade  off  potential  rent  Increases  against  their  desire  for 
non-commercial,  compatible  tenant  relationships  within  their 
structure.  The  impact  of  this  on  triple-decker  neighborhoods 
has  already  been  pointed  out:  it  helps  keep  down  rents  and 

prices  so  that  middle  income  families  can  continue  to  function 
as  both  owners  and  tenants.  However,  it  has  another,  equally 
significant  impact  on  the  economics  of  triple-decker  ownership. 
If  homeowners  do  not  pass  on  increasing  costs  to  their  tenants, 
over  the  years  they  gradually  absorb  more  and  more  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  a triple-decker.  As  time  goes  by,  the 
gap  between  rents  and  costs  widens,  with  homeowners  paying 
the  difference.  However,  if  owners  did  not  absorb  a substantia 
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and  often  increasing  share  of  operating  costs,  triple-decker 
rents  would  become  considerably  more  expensive  than  at  present. 

If  a resident  owner  seeks  to  maintain  his  triple-decker 
in  sound  condition,  he  often  has  little  choice  but  to  invest 
more  than  can  be  recaptured  through  rent  or  appreciation  in 
any  but  the  most  rapidly  appreciating  triple-decker  markets, 
such  as  Day  Square  or  Oak  Square.  Ironically,  most  triple- 
decker owners  can  only  afford  entry  to  the  more  static  housing 
markets  where  higher  financial  returns  are  not  an  option. 

They  are  therefore  caught  between  their  desires  for  ownership 
of  decent  housing  and  their  limited  financial  resources  that 
only  permit  entry  into  less  affluent  markets. 

Most  of  the  homeowners  interviewed  did  not  recognize 

that  they  were  paying  substantial  amounts  for  their  housing 

because  they  use  a simplistic  formula  to  relate  housing  income 

to  expenses.  When  asked  to  list  their  operating  costs,  three 

out  of  four  of  those  interviewed  reported  only  mortgage  pay- 

# 

ments  and  real  estate  taxes.  Few  mentioned  their  outlays 
for  maintenance  until  prompted  by  the  Interviewers.  Apparently 
most  owners  do  not  immediately  recognize  this  as  a significant 


^Mortgage  payments  and  real  estate  taxes  are  often  referred  to 
as  P.I.T.,  meaning  the  total  of  mortgage  Principal  plus 
Interest  on  the  mortgage  plus  Taxes.  This  abbreviation  will 
be  used  throughout  this  report. 
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operatlng  expense.  Most  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
financial  return  on  their  house  if  they  could  cover  all  or 
most  of  the  mortgage  and  taxes  with  two  rents. 

Property  tax  increases  are  the  one  expense  which  home- 
owners  routinely  pass  on  to  their  tenants,  if  they  feel  their 
tenants  can  afford  to  pay.  But  with  the  exception  of  resident 
investors,  almost  no  one  interviewed  calculated  how  much  they 
were  spending  for  maintenance,  management  and  other  operating 

costs,  let  alone  tried  to  cover  these  expenses  with  rents  or 

* 

even  to  share  them  equally  with  tenants. 

The  discrepancies  between  actual  operating  costs  and  the 
rent  levels  established  by  triple-decker  homeowners  contra- 
dict some  of  the  conventional  wisdom  associated  with  triple- 
deckers. It  is  often  stated  that  a triple-decker  facilitates 
residential  mobility  by  enabling  an  owner  to  live  rent-free; 
in  other  words,  to  cover  all  housing  costs  out  of  rental 
income.  On  the  assumption  that  an  owner  can  save  money, 
the  triple-decker  is  viewed  in  the  words  of  one  homeowner  as 
an  "economic  trampoline"  to  the  suburbs  and  to  single  or 


^Because  they  neither  total  their  true  housing  expenses  nor 
compare  those  expenses  with  rents,  many  resident  owners  do 
no  know  how  they  are  faring  financially. 
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two-family  homeownership . But  with  the  exception  of  a 
relatively  few  resident  investors,  we  found  only  two  triple- 
decker homeowners  (living  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Ronan 
Park)  who  were  planning  to  use  the  triple-decker  as  a spring- 
board to  other  housing  opportunities.  And  even  these  two 
were  not  succeeding  in  reaching  this  goal. 

The  traditional  view  that  triple-deckers  function  as 
vehicles  for  upward  mobility  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  realistic.  Our  interviews  indicate  that  the  only  triple- 
decker homeowners  who  can  afford  to  move  up  to  more  expensive 
housing  are  those  whose  incomes  are  increasing.  Larger 
earnings  may  enable  them  to  move  on  and  pay  more  for  housing, 
but  the  triple-decker  itself  will  not  have  contributed  to 
the  change.  Therefore,  any  future  public  policies  or  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  homeownership  opportunities  via  triple- 
deckers should  not  presume  that  triple-decker  owners  have  a 
special  margin  for  savings.  Quite  the  opposite,  they  must  be 
preceded  by  a careful  review  of  the  total  operating  expenses 
of  triple-decker  housing,  lest  they  wrongly  assume  that  those 
are  accurately  reflected  by  current  rents. 

How  Homeowners  Maintain  Triple-Deckers 

During  this  study,  we  found  owner-occupied  triple-deckers 
in  all  kinds  of  conditions,  from  immaculately  maintained 
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buildings  with  completely  renovated  interiors,  to  slightly 
worn  structures  needing  a coat  of  paint  and  minor  repairs, 
to  very  dilapidated  buildings  on  the  verge  of  abandonment. 

The  reasons  for  the  differences  are  not  solely  a matter  of 
income,  although  the  amount  of  money  an  owner  can  afford  to 
invest  in  his  building  certainly  plays  a role.  Equally 
important  are  an  owner’s  attitudes  toward  homeownership , his 
tenants,  and  his  neighborhood.  An  owner's  maintenance 
standards  are  also  determined  by  his  own  expertise  and  re- 
sources. "Expertise",  as  explained  previously,  means  his 
knowledge  and  capability  in  dealing  with  fix-up  and  repairs; 
"resources"  means  his  access  to  funds,  materials,  and  labor 
for  doing  the  work.  Tenants  also  affect  building  condition 

* 

through  the  amount  of  care  or  abuse  they  give  the  property. 

The  links  between  owner  attitudes  and  triple-decker  conditions 
are  reviewed  in  the  following  section. 

Impact  of  Neighborhood  on  Maintenance 

Most  interviewed  resident  owners  maintain  their  triple- 
deckers as  well  as  they  can,  given  the  limitations  of  their 


*The  impact  of  owners  expertise  and  resources  is  analyzed  in 
Chapter  V,  while  tenant  impact  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 


ability  and  outlook,  of  their  taste  and  age.  Routine  mainte- 
nance is  taken  care  of  and  improvements  are  installed  with 
greater  or  lesser  speed  and  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 

This  is  true  even  where  future  demand  and  future  values  are 
uncertain  and  where  this  uncertainty  is  already  visible  in  a 

leveling  out  of  triple-decker  prices — in  areas  like  Columbia- 

* 

Savin  Hill  and  Norfolk.  At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  we 
anticipated  that  homeowners  in  these  two  areas  might  be 
holding  back  from  investing  in  their  triple-deckers  because 
of  future  uncertainty,  but  the  pattern  is  not  this  simple. 

In  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  homeowners  were  asked  whether  they 
were  deferring  major  maintenance  or  improvements.  They  denied 
this,  but  indicated  they  are  unhappy  about  the  lack  of 
appreciation.  This  attitude  is  visible  In  the  well-cared  for 
appearance  of  most  resident-owned  triple-deckers.  Even  in 
Norfolk,  where  some  buildings  are  being  abandoned,  other 
resident  homeowners  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  ex- 
tensive fix-up,  including  interior  remodeling,  new  mechanical 
systems,  and  new  exterior  paint  or  siding.  They  are  worried 
by  their  neighbor's  neglect  but  they  nonetheless  invest 
considerably  in  their  own  housing. 


*See  Chapter  IV  for  data  on  prices. 
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In  other  words,  the  investment  decisions  of  these  home- 
owners  are  not  based  on  market  conditions  but  on  their  own 
desires  for  a well-cared  for  home.  Many,  if  not  most,  are 
not  deterred  by  a lack  of  appreciation  or  even  by  their 
neighbors’  disregard  for  building  maintenance.  When  home- 
owners  in  these  areas  do  not  maintain  their  triple-deckers, 
it  is  more  likely  that  personal  rather  than  market  factors 
are  involved.  Fears  about  the  future  of  a neighborhood  seem 
to  prompt  disinvestment  by  homeowners  only  when  an  area  is 
obviously  and  drastically  declining,  as  in  Ronan  Park.  Only 
here  did  some  homeowners  concede  they  were  not  going  to  invest 
anything  in  maintenance  or  improvements  because  they  thought 
it  would  be  throwing  away  the  money.  Hoping  to  leave  the 
area,  most  are  putting  as  little  as  possible  into  their  homes. 
Even  here,  however,  a handful  of  homeowners  are  ignoring  the 
lack  of  demand  in  Ronan  Park.  Intending  to  remain  here,  they 
are  continuing  routine  maintenance.  The  difference  appears 
to  lie  in  whether  they  intend  to  remain. 

However,  the  area  in  which  a triple-decker  is  located 
does  have  a more  subtle  effect  on  maintenance.  In  each  neigh- 
borhood there  seem  to  be  implicit  community  standards  about 
building  conditions  which  are  linked  to  the  age  and  income 
patterns  of  both  former  and  existing  owners  in  a neighborhood. 
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As  owners  age,  they  tend  to  cut  back  on  their  property  main- 
tenance. Thus  a concentration  of  older  owners  may  be 
accompanied  by  gradual  decline  in  housing  conditions.  This 
appears  to  have  happened  in  Norfolk  during  the  tenure  of  the 
last  generation  of  older,  white  owners  who  frequently  let  their 
property  deteriorate  before  selling.  The  result  was  that  the 
next  generation  of  buyers  coming  into  the  neighborhood,  who 
were  mostly  first-time  black  homeowners,  found  that  houses 
had  not  had  modern  mechanical  systems  installed  during  the 
nineteen-fifties  and  sixties,  whereas  new  systems  were  popular 
during  that  time  in  most  of  the  other  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods studied.  In  Oak  Square,  where  incomes  are  higher  than 
in  other  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  more  resident  owners 
than  elsewhere  are  putting  in  completely  new  kitchens  and 
bathrooms.  Local  popular  aesthetics  also  influence  neighbor- 
hood norms.  Thus,  in  Day  Square  many  more  homeowners  than 
in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  are  having  new  exterior  siding  installed 
in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  owners  are  more  likely  just  to  repaint 
their  buildings. 

Homeowners*  Maintenance  Norms 

Saying  that  neighborhood  norms  influence  both  the  main- 
tenance needs  of  triple-deckers  and  how  homeowners  respond  to 
those  needs  does  not  mean  that  triple-deckers  in  a given 
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neighborhood  are  uniformly  cared  for.  Within  each  triple- 
decker area  studied,  owner-occupied  building  conditions  vary 
considerably.  These  variations  are  attributable  mostly  to 
individual  owner  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes. 

Based  on  our  interviews  with  homeowners,  it  is  possible  to 
classify  resident-owners  into  four  groups  depending  on  how 
well  they  maintain  and  modernize  their  buildings.  These  are: 

Modernizers ; homeowners  who  make  the  heaviest  invest- 
ments in  their  triple-deckers  and  end  up  with  the  most  thoroughly 
modernized  and  best  maintained  buildings  of  all  homeowners. 

They  are  primarily  younger  owners,  found  most  frequently  in 
Oak  Square,  Day  Square  and  Norfolk. 

Fixers ; homeowners  who  also  maintain  their  triple-deckers 
well,  making  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  but  do 
not  undertake  extensive  renovations  like  the  modernizers. 

These  constitute  the  majority  of  all  triple-decker  homeowners 
identified  during  this  study;  they  are  found  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhoods, although  decreasingly  in  Ronan  Park.  They  are  often 
older  and  sometimes  less  affluent  than  the  modernizers. 

Decorators ; homeowners  who  up-date  the  appearance  of 
their  property,  while  giving  only  minimal  attention  to  structural 
repairs.  They  may  defer  major  maintenance,  while  keeping  up 
appearances  with  paint  and  paper.  They  are  often  trying  to 
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save  money  or  profit  by  triple-decker  ownership.  They  are 
most  common  in  Day  Square,  although  scattered  throughout  all 
the  areas  studied. 

Menders ; homeowners  who  defer  repairs  and  decoration, 
doing  only  the  minimal  work  required  to  keep  a triple-decker 
functioning.  They  mend  what  is  necessary,  but  do  nothing  extra. 
Elderly  owners  who  have  become  menders  are  found  in  all  the 
neighborhoods  studied;  owners  who  are  menders  for  other  reasons 
are  most  common  in  Norfolk  and  Ronan  Park. 

We  also  tried  to  understand  what  motivates  differential 
maintenance  levels  in  order  to  evaluate  whether  and  how  public 
policies  could  promote  better  care  of  triple-deckers  in  Boston. 
More  detailed  analyses  of  the  four  maintenance  groups  follow. 

The  modernizer  brings  his  triple-decker  up  to  the  most 
modern  standards  he  can  afford,  trying  insofar  as  possible  to 
make  the  triple-decker  conform  to  contemporary,  suburban 
housing  images.  He  will,  for  example,  invest  in  elaborate 
kitchens  and  bathrooms,  in  addition  to  new  wall  and  outside 
finishes.  A modernizer  is  often  a younger  homeowner  like  those 
coming  into  Day  Square,  Oak  Square  and  Norfolk,  the  three 
neighborhoods  where  we  found  this  appraoch.  Typically,  he  has 
decided  that  the  triple-decker  will  be  his  permanent  home 
because  he  wants  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  located. 
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But  because  this  building  type  is  old-fashioned,  he  tries  to 
re-shape  it  or  at  least  re-do  its  interior  and  mechanical 
systems  to  be  more  in  accord  with  single-family,  suburban 
houses.  The  amount  of  work  undertaken  is  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive, as  illustrated  by  one  family  in  Oak  Square: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  in  their  early  30s  and  with  three 
children,  live  in  an  Oak  Square  triple-decker 
they  purchased  seven  years  ago.  Their  home  is  one 
of  the  best  on  the  block.  It's  completely  reno- 
vated with  new  furnaces,  hot  water  heaters,  and 
new  plumbing  and  wiring.  Every  apartment  has  a 
new  bathroom,  and  the  owners  also  have  a new 
kitchen.  Outside,  there  is  new  siding  and  match- 
ing aluminum  windows  as  well  as  a new  roof.  Mr.H 
and  his  upstairs  tenant,  a mason,  have  just 
finished  a patio  in  the  back  yard.  A basement 
rumpus  room  is  next — Mr.  H has  already  finished 
a new  basement  entry — and  they  are  looking 
forward  to  having  "a  place  for  the  kids  to 
roughouse  and  watch  T.V.;  right  now  we  have  to 
use  the  kitchen." 

All  this  has  come  at  a high  price.  During  the  past  seven 
years,  this  family  invested  over  $15,000  in  its  building 
through  three  separate  bank  loans  and  is  still  paying  almost 
$200  per  month  on  two  of  them.  If  it  had  not  been  able  to 
save  by  doing  much  of  the  labor  through  family  members  and 
themselves,  the  work  would  have  cost  over  $20,000.  (The 
market  rate  prices  of  improvements  typically  installed  by 
modernizers  are  given  in  Table  VI-1,  on  page  19^*)  Almost  all 
the  modernizers  identified  during  this  study  undertook  the 
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TABLE  VI-1.  Maintenance  and  Upgrading  Typically  Undertaken  by  Modernizers 
and  Market  Rate  Costs* 


Items 

Mechanical 

Systems  heating  system: 

install  3 new  gas  furnaces 

hot  water  system: 

replace  2 hot  water  heaters 

plumbing  system: 

-new  water  main  connections 
-new  fixtures  and  bathroom  connections, 
completely  replaced  in  1 apt.  & partly 
replaced  in  2 apts. 

-replace  sections  of  defective  piping 

electricl  system: 

new  220  volt  connections  and  new  outlets 
throughout  the  building 

Structural 
& Exterior 

porches: 

-repair  front  porches 
-major  rear  porch  renovation 

roof: 

resurface  roof  completely 

outside  resurfacing: 

-install  new  siding 
-install  storm  windows 
-yard  & sitework 

Interior 

Surfaces 

kitchen: 

major  refurbishing  of  owner's  kitchen 
(new  cabinets,  appliances,  floors, 
wall  surfaces) 
bathroom: 

-major  refurbishing  of  owner's  bathroom 
(new  cabinets,  tiled  floor  & walls, 
lower  ceiling) 

-partial  resurfacing  of  other  2 baths 


Market  Rate  Costs 


$ 2,800 
500 
300 

2,400 

300 

1,000 


750 

2,400 


1,000 


5,000 

1,200 

200 


3,000 


800 

1,000 


walls: 

partial  repapering  or  replastering 

in  all  the  apartments  600 

floors: 

partial  resanding  or  refinishing  in 

all  the  apartments  600  Total:  $23,850 

*Costs  do  not  include  financing.  "Market  rate  costs"  means 
the  current  price — as  of  1974 — of  having  the  work  done  by 
market  rate,  skilled  labor.  These  costs  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  of  union-rate  laborers  but  more  than  the  costs  of 
work  done  by  owners  themselves. 
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bulk  of  their  home  improvements  during  the  first  several 
years  of  ownership.  When  purchasing,  they  knew  that  they 
wanted  to  renovate  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  a modern  home.  In  order  to  meet  the  large 
initial  costs  of  renovation,  they  either  took  out  home  im- 
provement loans  and/or  drew  against  their  savings.  Few  try 
to  underwrite  the  costs  through  rent  increases.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  improvements  which  affect  the  building  as  a whole-- 
such  as  exterior  work  like  new  siding  or  a new  roof  or 
mechanical  improvements  like  new  220-electric  wiring — are 
their  own  expenses.  The  only  costs  that  were  routinely  passed 
on  to  tenants  were  the  expenses  of  visible  improvements  inside 
the  tenants'  own  apartments,  such  as  new  bathroom  fixtures, 
new  kitchen  counters,  or  new  paint  and  wallpaper. 

The  impact  of  modernizers  on  triple-deckers  is  clearly 
beneficial.  They  improve  the  housing  and  leave  it  in  good 
condition  for  the  next  generation  of  owners.  While  they  may 
eventually  ask  a somewhat  higher  selling  price  than  other 
homeowners,  that  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  their  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  their  presence  is  reassuring  to  other  home- 
owners  for  whom  they  are  visible  evidence  of  the  attractiveness 
and  worth  of  triple-decker  housing  and  the  neighborhood  in 
general . 
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The  fixer,  like  the  modernizer,  tries  to  put  his  house 
in  good  mechanical  and  structural  condition  but  is  not  as 
concerned  about  modern  appearances  and  appurtances  as  the 
modernizer.  He  invests  primarily  in  building  services  (e.g., 
plumbing,  electricity,  heat)  and  in  structural  work  (e.g., 
porches,  roof),  while  less  likely  to  install  wall  paneling 
or  wholly  new  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  Fixers  are  also  more 
likely  to  do  somewhat  less  work  in  a given  area  than  modernizers. 
For  instance,  when  putting  in  a new  electrical  system,  both 
would  install  220  voltage  wiring,  but  only  the  modernizer 
would  add  more  outlets.  While  the  modernizer  puts  up  new 
exterior  siding,  the  fixer  may  only  re-paint  his  triple-decker. 
(For  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  two  kinds  of  owners,  see  Tables  VI-1  and  VI-2;  Table 
VI-2  lists  the  improvements  commonly  undertaken  by  fixers.) 

Fixers  predominate  in  all  the  study  areas,  although 
those  who  live  in  Ronan  Park  have  recently  decided  not  to 
invest  in  their  property  any  longer.  The  only  tangible 
characteristics  which  lie  behind  the  different  housing  stan- 
dards of  modernizers  and  fixers  are  age  and  income.  Fixers 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  among  homeowners  who  purchase 
closer  to  middle  age  rather  than  in  their  twenties  and  who 
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table  VI-2.  Maintenance  and  Upgrading  Typically  Undertaken  by  Fixers 
and  Market  Rate  Costs* * 


Items 

Mechanical 

Systems  heating  system: 

install  3 new  oil  furnaces  & storage 
tanks 

hot  water  system: 
replace  2 hot  water  heaters 

plumbing  system: 

-new  water  main  connections 

-some  new  bathroom  fixtures  & connections 

-replace  sections  of  defective  piping 

electrical  system: 

new  220  volt  connections 


Market  Rate  Costs 


$ 3,000 

500 

300 

1,200 

300 

600 


Structural 
& Exterior 

porches: 

-repair  front  porches 
-major  rear  porch  renovation 

roof: 

resurface  roof 

outside  resurfacing: 

-repaint  exterior 
-install  some  storm  windows 


Interior 

Surfaces 

walls  & floors: 

minor  resurfacing  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  including  some  repainting  and 
refinishing  of  floors  in  apartments  and 
hallways 


750 

2,1*00 


1,000 


1,600 

600 


300  Total:  $12,550 


*Costs  do  not  include  financing.  "Market  rate  costs"  means 
the  current  price — as  of  197^ — of  having  the  work  done  by 
market  rate,  hired  laborers.  These  costs  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  of  union  rate  laborers  because  few  triple- 
decker owners  hire  them,  but  are  higher  than  the  costs  of 
work  done  by  owners  themselves. 
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have  more  limited  financial  resources.  A typical  fixer  is 
described  below: 

The  Ws,  in  their  early  fifties,  bought  their 
triple-decker  in  i960  from  Mrs.  W’s  father; 

Mrs.  W has  never  lived  anywhere  else.  They 
feel  it  has  been  a good  family  home,  and  Mr.  W 
even  seems  to  enjoy  having  "to  constantly  attend 
to  minor  problems  such  as  leaking  pipes." 

Through  constant  attention  to  small  items,  he 
has  been  slowly  getting  the  house  in  shape. 

Most  of  the  piping  has  been  replaced;  he  has  put  in 
new  bathrooms  and  completely  rewired  the  house. 

Mr.  W does  most  of  the  work  himself,  but  "I 
swap  with  neighbors  and  I call  somebody  in  when 
it's  real  skilled  work  like  wiring.. to  make  sure 
it's  done  right." 

Tied  to  age  and  income  is  the  fixer’s  slower  approach 
to  housing  improvements  than  the  modernizer.  Whereas  the 
latter  usually  undertakes  renovation  as  soon  after  acquiring 
a building  as  he  can  afford  to,  the  former  usually  phases 
his  improvements  over  a longer  period.  Often  the  fixer  has 
a planned  schedule  designed  to  make  the  building  self-sus- 
taining. In  other  words,  he  anticipates  putting  a triple- 
decker into  such  good  condition  that  little  more  work  will 
need  to  be  done  to  it.  This  is  often  done  with  an  eye  to 
preparing  the  building  as  secure  and  inexpensive  shelter 
for  his  old  age.  However,  this  goal  is  seldom  realizable 
because  triple-deckers  have  cyclical  maintenance  needs. 

Even  the  best  program  of  preventative  care  cannot  forestall 
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them.  Items  which  need  regular,  repeated  attention  include 
exterior  painting,  roof  leaks,  furnaces,  and  wooden  porches 
on  the  front  and  rear  of  the  buildings. 

When  fixers  are  ready  to  sell  their  triple-deckers,  the 
buildings  tend  to  be  in  good  condition  if  the  owners  had  the 
time  and  resources  to  complete  their  improvement  plan.  But 
they  may  not  be  as  modern  or  well  accoutered  as  a new  owner 
would  like,  particularly  if  he  is  younger  and  desiring  a more 
modern  building  appearance. 

The  decorator  is  more  superficial  in  maintaining  his 
structure.  He  invests  mainly  in  new  finishes  on  the  interior, 
cabinet  work,  and  new  fittings  such  as  light  fixtures,  kitchen 
counters,  and  bathroom  fixtures.  Exterior  work  is  likely  to 
be  limited  to  paint.  Structural  and  mechanical  problems  will 
be  attended  to  only  when  essential.  For  instance,  the  electri 
cal  system  may  become  over-taxed,  with  numerous  extension 
cords,  but  no  thought  given  to  installing  220  volt  connections 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  homeowners  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
report  are  frequently  decorators.  The  owners  who  are  trying 
to  save  money  through  owning  a triple-decker  in  order  to  move 
on  to  more  expensive  housing  are  often  decorators.  Their 
short-term  commitment  to  house  and  neighborhood  is  reflected 
in  their  maintenance. 
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Mr,  and  Mrs.  Y bought  a triple-decker  in  Ronan 
Park  a year  ago.  They  congratulated  themselves 
for  finding  a "marvelously  inexpensive  way  to 
live  in  the  city."  But  they  don't  want  to  stay 
beyond  the  time  that  their  first  child,  born 
last  year,  will  enter  school.  Hence,  they 
don't  want  to  put  a lot  of  money  into  the  house, 
preferring  to  save  toward  a hoped-for  suburban 
house.  But  being  proud,  they  have  made  their 
building  look  good  without  putting  much  money 
into  basic  improvements.  They  had  the  exterior 
painted  but  cut  costs  by  giving  it  only  one 
coat  of  paint.  All  other  investment  has  gone 
into  their  own  apartment  where  they  have  done 
much  of  the  work  themselves.  They  purchased  a 
new  kitchen  stove  and  cabinets,  then  laid  a 
new  kitchen  floor.  In  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment, they  repapered  and  repainted  the  walls, 
as  well  as  restored  natural  woodwork  finishes 
where  possible. 

Resident  investors  are  also  likely  to  be  decorators  be- 
cause they  often  see  that  visible  improvements  will  be  required 
in  order  to  justify  the  higher  rents  and  sales  prices  which 
they  are  seeking.  Their  emphasis  is  on  cosmetic  improvements 
in  the  interior  of  apartments,  such  as  new  kitchen  fixtures. 

The  kinds  of  improvements  typically  undertaken  by  decorators 
are  shown  in  Table  VI-3.  According  to  the  data  in  that  table, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  most  essential  mechanical  systems  and 
on  repainting  and  redecoration.  Some  decorators  spend  even 
less  than  the  estimates  in  the  table  if  they  retain  ownership 
for  short  periods,  under  five  years.  Owners  who  are  resident 
investors  often  fall  into  this  category  as  they  try  to  make 
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TABLE  VI-3.  Maintenance  and  Upgrading  Typically  Undertaken  by  Decorators 
and  Market  Rate  Costs* * 


Items 

Mechanical 

Systems  heating  system: 

replace  2 defective  furnaces 

hot  water  system: 

replace  2 hot  water  heaters 

plumbing  system: 

-new  water  main  connections 
-some  new  bathroom  fixtures 
-minor  piping  repairs 

electrical  system: 

new  220  volt  connections 

Structural 

& Exterior  porches: 

minor  patchwork 

outside  resurfacing: 
minimal  paint  job 

Interior 

Surfaces  walls  & floors: 

minor  resurfacing  of  owner's  apartment 


Market  Rate  Costs 

$ 2,000 

500 

300 

1,200 

100 

600 

500 

1,000 

300  Total:  $6,500 


*Costs  do  not  include  financing.  "Market  rate  costs"  means 
the  surrent  price — as  of  19T^+ — of  having  the  work  done  by 
market  rate,  hired  laborers.  These  costs  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  of  union  rate  laborers  because  few  triple-decker 
owners  hire  them  but  are  more  than  the  costs  of  work  done  by 
owners  themselves. 
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relatively  fast  profits  from  their  housing.  Families  who  have 
bought  triple-deckers  for  the  sake  of  mobility  may  also  move 
out  quickly  and  spend  relatively  little  on  major  maintenance. 

The  mender  is  an  owner  who  is  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  adequate  care  of  his  triple-decker.  Menders  invest 
in  maintenance  and  repairs  only  when  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued functioning  of  buildings.  For  example,  they  would  patch 
a leaking  roof  repeatedly  rather  than  replace  it.  Similarly, 
their  first  approach  to  a leaking  pipe  would  be  to  tape  it  up. 
Only  persistent  problems  would  lead  to  replacement.  An  owner 
with  limited  financial  resources  might  continue  to  neglect 
them  even  though  deterioration  followed. 

Most  owners  have  arrived  at  this  neglectful  approach  to 
housing  maintenance  for  specific  reasons.  This  is  a common 
problem  among  elderly  owners.  Many  of  them  are  living  on 
reduced  incomes,  often  social  security,  and  simply  lack  the 
money.  They  sometimes  find  themselves  without  the  cash  to  pay 
for  minor  repairs  and  borrowing  money  is  very  difficult.  If 
they  have  a small  nest  egg,  they  are  reluctant  to  sink  it  into 
the  house.  Financial. strain  is  compounded  by  declining 
strength,  which  prevents  them  from  undertaking  on  their  own 
even  the  smallest  repairs  which  they  used  to  be  able  to  do. 
Usually  an  elderly  owner  of  this  type  whom  we  interviewed 
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cared  for  his  property  quite  well  when  younger.  We  found 
a few  older  owners  who  are  particularly  dismayed  by  unexpected 
repairs  because,  when  purchasing  a triple-decker  years  ago, 
one  of  their  expectations  had  been  for  secure,  low-cost 
housing  in  their  old  age.  The  ongoing  need  for  repairs  dis- 
rupts their  sense  of  security  and  can  destroy  their  pre- 
carious financial  margin.  In  addition,  a number  of  elderly 
owners  said  they  increasingly  feel  harried  when  they  need  to 
deal  with  contractors  and  tradesmen.  Particularly  anxious 
were  widows  whose  husbands  had  taken  care  of  all  maintenance. 
One  of  these  was  in  Day  Square. 

Mrs.  B and  her  husband  purchased  their  triple- 
decker in  Day  Square  fifty  years  ago.  Her  husband 
had  never  been  good  with  his  hands,  so  they  had 
always  hired  help  when  repairs  or  large  mainte- 
nance jobs-like  exterior  painting-cropped  up.  Mr. 

B had  always  been  the  one  to  deal  with  contractors, 
and  they  had  "never  messed  him  around"  as  he  was 
able  to  handle  affairs  "in  a more  capable,  business- 
like manner."  However,  since  his  death,  Mrs.  B 
has  had  to  deal  with  fix-up  problems  and  has  been 
very  fearful  of  "being  taken".  She  doesn’t  know 
how  to  judge  if  a contractor  is  reliable,  if  his 
quotes  are  competitive  and  whether  the  repairs  he 
recommends  as  necessary  are  in  fact  required.  She 
would  like  to  have  someone  advise  her,  as  well  as 
some  financial  assistance  because,  "since  my 
husbantl  died,  I can’t  afford  to  continue  main- 
taining the  house." 

Many  elderly  owners  said  they  would  like  some  relief  from 
these  problems.  Many  said  they  would  welcome  assistance  in 
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management  and  maintenance;  several  said  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  modest  investments  if  they  could  get  help 
identifying  trustworthy  contractors,  finding  cheap  materials, 
and  perhaps  some  financial  aid.  If  public  programs  could 
provide  such  assistance,  it  could  both  relieve  the  strain  on 
many  individuals  and  have  a significant  impact  on  property 
conditions  in  the  triple-decker  neighborhoods  like  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill  and  Oak  Square  where  a high  proportion  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  people  over  62  years  of  age.* 

Some  triple-decker  homeowners  are  menders  not  because  of 
age  but  because  of  lack  of  money.  These  are  often  inexperienced 
recent  owners.  Several  were  identified  in  Norfolk  who  ac- 
quired FHA-inspected  houses  requiring  enormous  amounts  of 
unforeseen  repair  work.  But  since  they  had  been  qualified 
for  large  mortgages  in  relation  to  their  income  and  had  few 
savings,  they  have  no  financial  leeway  to  cope  with  these  costs. 
Their  buildings,  which  were  already  in  poor  condition  when 
purchased,  are  deteriorating  further.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases,  they  have  become  uninhabitable  and  owners  have  abandoned 
them.  Mr.  D is  one  such  owner. 


*See  Chapter  IV,  Table  IV-4,  for  information  on  the  extent  of 
elderly  ownership  of  triple-deckers. 
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Mr.  D and  his  family  migrated  to  Boston  from 
Virginia  approximately  8 years  ago  and  moved 
into  Roxbury  as  tenants.  In  1969  a fellow  con- 
struction worker  approached  Mr.  D about  buying 
a house  in  Mattapan.  After  displaying  an 
initial  interest  in  purchasing,  his  friend  re- 
ferred Mr.  D to  Mr.  X a real  estate  speculator 
operating  in  Mattapan  under  BBURG . Mr.  X showed 
a house  that  he  had  picked  up  a few  months 
previously.  Mr.  D's  inspection  of  the  house  was  super- 
ficial taking  Mr.X's  word  that  all  the  defects  in 
the  house  would  be  corrected  before  he  moved 
into  the  house,  a belief  Mr.  X worked  hard  at 
impressing  upon  him  by  implying  that  the  house 
was  undergoing  a total  renovation.  Furthermore, 
since  the  sale  was  to  be  FHA , an  FHA  inspection 
was  required  before  purchase.  Mr.  D.  assumed 
that  the  inspection  warranted  that  the  house 
was  in  sound  condition  or  else  would  be  put  in 
that  condition  by  time  of  closing.  The  day 
after  closing,  all  illusions  of  renovation  were 
quickly  eroded.  Mr.  D found  himself  the  owner 
of  a house  with  a new  coat  of  paint  but  in  which 
every  major  system  (i.e.,  gas,  heat,  plumbing, 
electricity)  would  become  inoperable  or 
seriously  defective  within  a matter  of  months. 

The  house  would  require  huge  sums  of  money  just 
to  be  put  back  in  working  order  not  to  mention 
any  modernization  or  improvement  costs. 

Another  group  of  menders  found  in  Norfolk  lack  the  motiva- 
tion to  handle  even  routine  triple-decker  maintenance  require- 
ments. These  tend  to  be  apathetic  owners  who  came  into 
ownership  from  rental  situations  which  discouraged  their  parti- 
cipation in  maintenance  and  other  housing  matters.  Typically, 

they  had  very  distant  relationships  with  their  former  landlords 

# 

and  were  not  expected  to  contribute  to  upkeep.  Their  only 


*See  Chapter  VIII  for  more  detailed  discussion  of  landlord- 
tenant  relationships. 
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previous  housing  experience  was  in  poorly  maintained  rental 
housing.  As  a result,  they  are  unprepared  to  assess  their 
own  triple-decker  needs  for  maintenance.  One  owner  inter- 
viewed did  not  even  seem  to  realize  that  a house  requires 
regular  attention.  Typically,  apathetic  menders  have  more 
limited  incomes.  Thus  they  have  less  margin  for  absorbing 
housing  costs  and  at  the  same  time,  more  pressing  personal 
needs . 

The  presence  of  these  latter  two  types  of  menders  in 
Norfolk — who  are  financially  overextended  and  apathetic  owners' 
has  a demoralizing  effect  on  the  other  Norfolk  owners  who 
are  attempting  to  maintain  or  even  upgrade  their  property. 

The  menders’  lack  of  house  care  reflects  adversely  on  the 
neighborhood  and  devalues  their  own  investment. 

Finally,  we  identified  a fourth  group  of  triple-decker 
owners  who  are  menders.  These  are  homeowners  on  the  verge 
of  disinvesting  totally.  They  were  found  only  in  Ronan  Park 
among  people  who  have  become  disillusioned  with  changing 
market  conditions  and  who  cannot  sell  their  homes  for  lack 
of  ready  buyers.  Their  concern  is  to  get  as  much  return  as 
possible  out  of  their  property  before  abandoning  it.  They 
are  simultaneously  raising  rents  as  much  as  possible  and 
deferring  maintenance  in  order  to  maximize  any  possible 
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immediate  cash  return.  Among  them  are  owners  who  used  to 
take  good  care  of  their  property  but  who  have  become  totally 
disaffected  with  the  neighborhood. 

Conclusions 

The  dominant  behavior  of  triple-decker  homeowners 
challenges  two  assumptions  commonly  applied  by  economists  in 
evaluating  housing  markets.  The  first  of  these  is  that  fix- 
up, in  the  face  of  inadequate  financial  returns,  is  a "market" 
imperfection".  Calling  it  an  imperfection  ignores  that  it 
is  how  most  of  these  owners  act.  If  they  insisted  on  economic 
return,  rents  would  either  have  to  become  much  higher  or 
else  they  would  stop  caring  so  well  for  their  buildings.  In 
fact  they  are  currently  the  dominant  suppliers  of  moderate 
income  housing  in  Boston. 

The  prisoner's  dilemma  effect  seems  inapplicable  to 
most  triple-decker  neighborhoods  as  well.  The  "prisoner's 
dilemma"  in  housing  says  that  an  owner  will  not  fix  up  his 
house  unless  his  neighbor  does,  but  if  both  wait  for  the 
other  to  begin,  nothing  gets  started.  Fortunately  this  does 
not  appear  generally  true  in  triple-decker  neighborhoods. 

Owners  fix  up  and  modernize  according  to  their  own  housing 
desires  even  while  some  of  the  neighbors  are  allowing  their 
housing  to  deteriorate.  Only  when  market  conditions  deteriorate 
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severly  will  homeowners  disinvest. 

In  summary,  the  picture  of  homeowners  that  emerges  is  one 
of  individuals  who  place  their  faith  in  the  presumed  benefits  of 
homeownership,  largely  unaware  that  they  are  subsidizing  the 
limited  incomes  of  their  tenants  and  that  their  expectations 
of  stable  property  appreciation  may  never  be  met.  Fear  of 
losing  acceptable  tenants  leads  these  owners  to  charge  less 
rent  than  they  need  to  break  even  and  to  shoulder  themselves 
many  of  the  maintenance  tasks  that,  in  theory,  are  performed 
by  repairmen,  contractors  and  other  skilled  tradesmen.  The 
subsidy  extracted  from  these  owners  continues  to  keep  modestly 
priced  rental  housing  available.  To  maintain  and  replace  these 
owners  is  critical  to  Boston's  housing  supply. 

Any  policies  intended  to  support  and  continue  these 
owners  cannot  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  resident  property 
owners  are  motivated  by  economic  rationality.  Instead,  they  must 
be  responsive  to  these  owners'  psychic  motivations,  as  well  as 
to  their  differing  financial  resources  and  varying  levels  of 
know-how  about  property  up-keep. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  public  policy 
to  look  for  ways  to  encourage  more  investment  on  the  part  of 
triple-decker  homeowners.  Municipal  policy  should  be  more 
responsive  to  the  investments  already  being  made  by  individual 
owners.  In  Boston,  City  officials  often  talk  about  using  public 
investment  as  leverage  for  private  investment.  One  conclusion 
of  this  report  is  that  in  most  triple-decker  neighborhoods. 
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with  the  exception  of  severly  depressed  markets,  triple-decker 
homeowners  are  making  substantial  investments  which  are 
neither  acknowledged  nor  complemented  by  public  expenditures. 
These  private  investments  are  so  valuable  in  maintaining  a 
supply  of  decent,  moderate  cost  housing  in  Boston  that  not  to 
capitalize  on  them  would  represent  wasted  housing  resources. 
Recommendations  in  Chapter  XII  discuss  how  public  policy  might 
complement  homeowner  investments. 


VII.  ABSENTEE  OWNERS  OF  TRIPLE-DECKERS 


This  chapter  examines  the  non-resident  owners  of  Boston’s 
triple-deckers.  Although  the  degree  of  absentee  ownership 
varies  among  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  it  tends  to  range 
between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  triple-decker  stock.  Thus  it 
is  important,  among  other  issues,  to  explore  the  common  belief 
that  absentee  owners  maintain  their  holdings  to  a lower 
standard  than  housing  which  is  in  the  hands  of  resident  owners. 
Also  of  concern  is  whether  absentee  ownership  is  more  likely 
to  lead  to  housing  deterioration  than  resident  ownership;  and 
if  so,  under  what  market  circumstances  and  why. 

Moreover,  housing  deterioration  in  declining  neighborhoods 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  an  increase  in  absentee  ownership. 

This  analysis  seeks  an  explanation  of  why  there  are  more 
absentee  owners  in  some  areas  than  others  and  if,  in  fact,  the 
number  of  triple-deckers  owned  by  absentee  landlords  is  shift- 
ing in  areas  undergoing  changes  in  market  conditions.  What 
does  this  trend  suggest  about  the  future  of  triple-decker 
housing  in  these  neighborhoods? 

In  addressing  these  issues,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  absentee  owners  of  triple-decker  housing,  like  resident 
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owners,  constitute  a diverse  group  of  people.  The  various 
types  of  owners  need  to  be  differentiated  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  and  guiding  public  policy  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  existing  housing  stock.  Absentee  owners  in  each  of  the 
neighborhood  study  areas  were  interviewed  to  determine  who 
is  investing  in  triple-deckers  and  what  type  of  owner  pre- 
dominates in  weak,  stable  and  strong  market  areas.  The  part- 
time  landlord  owning  a single  triple-decker  "down  the  street" 
was  identified  as  well  as  the  large-scale  professional  holding 
over  600  units,  employing  full-time  management  and  maintenance 
personnel.  We  attempted  to  interpret  the  economic  and/or 
social  returns  these  and  other  owners  sought  from  their  triple- 
decker holdings  and,  ultimately,  how  they  were  faring  within 
the  context  of  different  markets.  What  resources  and  institu- 
tional barriers,  for  example,  affect  their  performance  and 
the  resulting  housing  quality? 

Three  groups  of  triple-decker  absentee  owners  were 
identified  and  classified  according  to  their  motivations  toward 
ownership.  Like  resident  owners,  the  importance  which  an 
absentee  places  on  financial  returns  relative  to  non-economic 
factors  is  a major  determinant  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
maintains  his  property.  Some  non-economic  benefits  perceived 
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by  resident  owners,  however,  are  clearly  not  feasible  for 
absentees.  The  benefits  of  a desired  personal  residence  and 
satisfaction  of  a drive  for  homeownership  are  examples.  None- 
theless, we  found  absentees  who  derived  satisfaction  from 
providing  housing  for  relatives  and  friends  and  others  who, 
like  resident  owners,  felt  a degree  of  emotional  security  in 
ownership.  Not  all  absentees  follow  stereotyped  axioms  of 
entrepreneurship  which  would  lead  them  to  "improve  real  pro- 
perty only  if  the  cost  is  equal  to  or  less  than  value  added 
* 

by  the  change." 

The  three  types  of  owners  and  their  approaches  to  owner- 
ship are  presented  in  detail  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

Their  characteristics  are  summarized  below: 

1.  The  absentee  homeowner:  small,  part-time  land- 

lords who  often  only  own  a single  triple-decker 
which  was  their  previous  residence.  They  tend 
to  feel  commitments  to  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  own  and  manage  their  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  homes,  seeking  a 
mixture  of  social  and  economic  returns.  If 
changes  in  a neighborhood  alienate  them,  they 
may  seek  a strictly  financial  return. 


*Nachbaur,  W.T.  "Empty  Houses:  Abandoned  Residential  Buildings 

in  the  Inner  City"  in  Sternlieb  and  Paulus  (editors)  Housing 
Anthology  (AMS  Press,  New  York,  197*0,  P*  202. 
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3.  The  part-time  investor:  landlords  with  small 

holdings  which  they  attempt  to  manage  and 
operate  themselves  as  a second  occupation.  They 
initially  seek  a strict  financial  return  which 
is  tempered  by  their  personal  values  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  managing  holdings. 

Some  may  over-extend  themselves,  becoming 
particularly  vulnerable  to  market  changes. 

3.  The  professional  investor:  owners  who  seek  a 

clear  economic  return  based  on  at  least  one  of 
several  housing  investment  strategies.  They 
may  be  large  landlords,  seeking  a cash  flow 
return  from  rental  income,  possible  in  any 
market;  or  they  may  be  traders,  seeking  a 
return  on  the  re-sale  value  of  property  and 
capable  of  surviving  only  in  an  appreciating 
market.  The  landlords  may  have  inherited  their 
property  or  built  up  their  holdings  out  of  a 
housing-related  business  or  by  purchasing  fore- 
closed property  from  banks.  Their  present 
performance  depends  on  the  market  they  are  in 
and  the  level  of  financial  return  they  expect. 

A poor  market  and  high  return  expectations 
leads  to  the  stereotypical  slumlord  milking 
his  holdings. 

Looking  at  owners  as  social  types  influenced  by  various 
motivations  and  modus  operandi,  we  shall  also  analyze  the  major 
cost  and  income  factors  affecting  their  actions  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  their  investment  strategies  by  various 
housing  markets.  We  then  explore  ways  that  the  deliberate 
investors  (owners  type  2 and  particularly  3)  view  the  triple- 
decker in  relation  to  other  housing  investment  opportunities. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  discuss  the  relative  management 
advantages  of  various  owners.  Are  economies  of  scale  possible. 
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and  if  so,  how  would  they  affect  the  maintenance  costs, 
management  costs  and  financing  of  triple-deckers? 

Following  the  section  entitled  "The  investors'  view  of 
the  triple-decker,"  we  look  at  the  impact  of  public  policy 
on  the  several  types  of  owners,  concentrating  on  the  pro- 
fessional investors.  Since  various  housing  policies  and  legal 
controls  administered  through  municipal  regulatory  and  taxing 
agencies  are  designed  to  ensure  the  provision  of  decent 
housing  services,  we  shall  evaluate  how  rent  control,  housing 
inspection,  housing  court  and  housing-related  functions  (e.g., 
assessment  and  collection  of  real  estate  taxes)  influence  the 
operations  of  these  owners. 

For  a conclusion  to  the  chapter,  we  return  to  the  initial 
questions  we  posed  concerning  the  impact  of  absentee  owner- 
ship on  Boston's  triple-decker  stock  and  the  problem  of  their 
ownership  succession:  how  and  in  what  condition  do  these 

owners  maintain  their  property?  What  kinds  of  owners  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  each  of  these  absentees?  What  are  their 
prospects  for  continuing  to  maintain  the  housing? 

The  Absentee  Homeowners 

The  most  numerous  absentee  owners  in  Boston's  triple- 
decker markets  are  the  part-time  landlords  who  typically  own 
a single  triple-decker  outside  their  own  residence.  Most  are 
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incidental  absentees  who  have  acquired  their  triple-decker 
accidentally,  without  deliberately  choosing  to  become  a land- 
lord. Many  formerly  resided  in  their  property,  retaining  it 
after  moving  elsewhere,  sometimes  because  a declining  market 
prohibited  the  sale  of  their  homes  as  in  Ronan  Park.  Other 
single-parcel  owners  became  absentees  via  inheritance.  A few 
took  advantage  of  an  unanticipated  opportunity  to  buy.  Most 
see  their  property  as  providing  security  for  future  retire- 
ment . 

These  small  owners  are  often  overlooked,  being  neither 
resident  homeowners  nor  fitting  common  stereotypes  of 
absentee  owners.  Although  statistically  they  predominate 
among  the  absentees  in  all  study  areas,  the  quality  of  their 
management  and  maintenance  vary  widely  depending  on  why  they 
became  absentees  and  on  the  market  setting. 

The  willing  small-scale  owners  in  a stable  market  treat 
their  triple-deckers  in  the  same  manner  as  their  residence, 
social  and  emotional  considerations  playing  an  important  role 
in  their  tenant,  rent  and  maintenance  decisions.  This  is  partly 
explained  by  their  physical  attachments  to  buildings  and 
neighborhoods.  Even  if  they  did  not  ever  live  in  their  triple- 
decker, they  typically  resided  nearby  or  had  close  familial 
and  friendship  connections  to  the  neighborhood.  Financial  gain 
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ls  secondary,  as  shown  by  the  following  description: 

Mr.  0 bought  and  moved  Into  an  Oak  Square 
triple-decker  because  "It  was  a nice  area 
for  the  children. . .and  my  father’s  thinking 
was  there  should  always  be  an  income  from 
property.”  He  stayed  for  8 years  and 
moved  to  a Roslindale  single  in  I960  when 
"the  house  finally  became  too  small  for  the 
family."  Mr.  0 kept  his  triple-decker, 
however,  and  later  also  bought  a commercial 
property  because  he  thought  real  estate  was 
a good  investment. 

He  is  not  concerned,  however,  with  the  re- 
turn on  his  triple-decker  which  is  not 
calculated.  "It’s  been  good  to  me;  as 
long  as  it  covers  itself,  I’m  happy."  His 
rents  are  therefore  comparable  to  those  of 
neighboring  homeowners  and  his  tenants 
rarely  move.  His  maintenance  is  immaculate, 
and  he  added  "I’d  like  to  move  back  there 
now  that  the  kids  are  almost  grown." 

This  owner's  lack  of  concern  about  profitability  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  fact  he  owns  in  Oak  Square.  He  knows  his 
triple-decker  is  appreciating  and  the  relative  affluence  of  Oak 
Square's  renters  means  his  rents,  even  within  the  "homeowner 
range",  give  him  a comfortable  margin  for  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. Nevertheless,  his  attitude  toward  property  has  the 
clear  emotional  attachment  of  a homeowner.  Like  most  resident 
homeowners,  the  single-parcel  absentees  try  to  foster  coopera- 
tive, stable  tenants  who  will  help  keep  maintenance  costs  down 
and  for  whom  the  owners  will  trade  off  rent  increases.  As 


* stated  by  one  owner: 
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A regular  income  with  a good  tenant  is  more 
important  than  the  rent  you  charge.  I've 
tried  to  keep  my  tenants  and  they  help  out; 
they  tell  me  when  something's  wrong  and  they 
paint  their  own  apartments.  I've  had  one 
tenant  for  20  years... I have  had  to  raise 
the  rents  but  they  understand. 

This  concern  of  small  owners  for  property  leads  them  to 

keep  up  their  buildings  as  well  as  homeowners,  subject  to  the 

same  limitations  of  age  and  income.  A well-maintained  building 

is  simply  seen  as  a good  investment. 

Mr.  F used  to  live  in  his  triple-decker  and 
also  kept  it  as  an  investment  when  he  moved. 

He  visits  his  house  twice  a week  and  it  is  in 
good  condition,  but  he  states,  "It  was  a 
better  investment  when  I was  there-it  was 
easier  to  keep  on  top  of  it  and  get  the  little 
things  done  before  they  became  big." 

However,  a small  landlord  may  contribute  to  housing  de- 
terioration if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  on-going  maintenance 
needs  of  triple-decker  housing.  He  may  neglect  maintenance 
without  realizing  the  severity  of  resulting  decay.  This  has 
been  a problem  for  some  absentees  who  acquired  their  property 
accidentally,  often  via  inheritance,  according  to  several 
interviewed  Dorchester  residents  and  bankers.  They  see  more 
and  more  absentee  ownership  in  Dorchester  resulting  from  the 
deaths  of  older  owners  whose  children  inherit  the  property. 
Already  settled  elsewhere,  the  children  do  not  move  into  their 
inherited  property,  as  people  commonly  did  in  similar 
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circumstances  a generation  ago.  Nevertheless,  for  sentimental 
or  financial  reasons  or  for  lack  of  sales  demand,  the  in- 
heritors often  hold  on  to  the  housing  and  try  to  manage  it 
as  absentee  landlords.  But  they  frequently  lack  the  manage- 
ment skills  needed  to  operate  property  from  a distance  and 
allow  the  housing  to  deteriorate. 

Other  triple-deckers  of  small  owners  have  slid  downhill 
when  they  were  unable  to  find  tenants  with  whom  they  could 
establish  cooperative  relationships.  This  has  occurred  in 
Ronan  Park  to  owners  who  can  no  longer  rent  to  the  families 
of  white  Irish  background  who  used  to  live  there  and  in 
Norfolk  to  white  owners  who  do  not  know  how  to  evaluate  pros- 
pective tenants  who  are  on  public  assistance  or  who  are  not 
white.  As  a result,  they  have  rented  to  people  who  have 
skipped  out  on  the  rent  or  injured  their  property.  Several 
owners  interviewed  expressed  a feeling  of  helplessness  in 
dealing  with  these  tenants,  a helplessness  under  which  a 
building  suffers,  as  the  following  situation  illustrates: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R are  Irish  immigrants  eager 
to  return  to  Ireland.  In  1970  they  bought 
a double  triple-decker  for  $27,000  in  Norfolk. 

They  wanted  a home  but  "we  didn't  realize 
the  neighborhood  was  changing. .. all  our 
neighbors  were  leaving."  Their  tenants  also 
left  one  by  one  and  then  they  could  only 
find  blacks  to  rent  to.  Within  six  months 
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they  decided  to  leave.  "We're  not  racist 
but  we  wanted  to  live  among  our  own  kind." 

They  moved  to  Dorchester  and  bought  a second 
triple-decker,  holding  onto  their  first 
home  "as  an  investment." 

The  investment  has  soured.  "We  have  gotten 
bad  tenants.  We  don't  know  who's  living 
with  whom  and  who's  not.  A woman  told  us 
she  was  working  and  divorced  with  one  child. 

When  she  moved  in  there  was  a boyfriend  and 
five  children.  If  that  wasn't  enough, 
they  had  two  dogs  and  were  on  welfare!" 

Once,  while  collecting  rent,  Mrs.  R was 
beaten  and  Mr  R has  been  chased  down  the 
street.  He  now  avoids  visiting  the  pro- 
perty. "When  they  break  a window  I don't 
fix  it  anymore."  He  tried  to  sell  but 
prospective  buyers  couldn't  get  mortgages; 
a local  black  realtor  offered  to  handle 
the  property  but  only  if  "I  cleared  out 
all  the  tenants."  Mr.  R still  feels  he 
can  sell  but  may  have  to  settle  for 
$22,000.  Meanwhile  his  building  deterior- 
ates, and  according  to  nearby  homeowners, 

"It's  become  the  worst  on  the  street." 

The  Rs'  problem  is  that  they  are  unable  to  find  or 
recognize  "good"  tenants,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
they  have  found  themselves  labeled  as  whites  exploiting  blacks. 
The  best  way  out  of  their  dilemma,  as  they  see  it,  is  selling 
the  property.  This  is  possible  In  Norfolk  where  there  is  an 
effective  housing  demand.  They  are  less  trapped  than  absentee 
homeowners  in  Ronan  Park  who  are  stuck  with  property  for  which 
there  currently  are  no  ready  buyers  at  all. 
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Mr.  D is  moving  out  of  his  Ronan  Park  triple- 
decker "because  the  area's  gone  bad;"  but 
like  a number  of  his  friends  who  also  moved, 
he  can't  sell.  He  is  willing  to  sell  for  the 
mortgage  balance  which  is  $4000  less  than  he 
originally  paid,  without  recouping  the 
$16,000  invested  over  the  last  ten  years  along 
with  much  of  his  own  labor  "to  make  it  the  best 
on  the  block.  But  I will  do  anything  to  sell.. 

I don't  want  to  come  back."  Unable  to  get  an 
offer  which  meets  his  terms,  Mr.  D sees  no 
choice  but  to  follow  his  friends.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  of  his  property, 
but  with  the  loss  of  his  equity  clearly  fore- 
seeable, he  feels  constrained  to  recoup 
whatever  he  can  financially.  "I  don't  want 
to  see  it  messed  up,  I don't  want  anyone 
living  in  a slum, ...  but  I ' m renting  it  for  as 
high  as  I can  and  I'm  not  putting  anything 
into  it... When  they've  torn  it  apart,  the  bank 
can  have  it." 

Mr.  D's  triple-decker  appears  bound  for  abandonment,  as 
are  those  of  a number  of  previous  resident  homeowners  in  Ronan 
Park  who  have  also  become  absentee  homeowners  because  of  the 
absence  of  buyers.  Disillusioned  and  bitter,  Mr  D is  trying 
to  raise  the  rents  in  his  building  from  $80-90  month  to  $120/ 
month.  This  added  income  will  not  affect  his  maintenance  at 
all,  since  he  wants  to  recover  as  much  as  possible  of  what  he 
now  regards  as  over-investment.  Accordingly,  he  is  putting  as 
little  money  and  effort  as  possible  into  the  building. 

The  part-time  investors 

Part-time  investors  in  triple-decker  markets  are  interested 
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in  financial  profits  to  supplement  their  primary  income, 
income  which  comes  from  some  other  business  or  full-time 
occupation.  For  this  group,  real  estate  is  only  a sideline. 

The  most  common  part-time  investor,  found  in  all  the  triple- 
decker areas  studied,  was  described  as  follows  by  a realtor 
in  Day  Square: 

"...the  small  guy  who  has  been  told  all  his 
life:  ’invest  in  real  estate ...  invest  in  real 
estate!’  So  what  does  he  do.. he  scrounges 
three  to  four  thousand  dollars  and  puts  it  in 
real  estate.  They  believe  there  are  three 
basics  in  life;  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — 
if  you  get  into  any  of  these  you  are  gonna 
make  a living.  They  are  not  like  an  investor 
looking  for  a real  return." 

These  are  typically  men  in  blue-collar  jobs,  attracted 
to  triple-deckers  because  they  are  relatively  cheap  and  are 
a familiar  housing  type.  Many  of  these  owners  live  or have 
been  raised  in  triple-decker  neighborhoods  or  are  engaged  in 
a housing-related  business  serving  these  areas,  such  as 
construction  or  aluminum  siding.  The  triple-decker  offers 
them  the  easiest  access  to  real  estate  investment  which  is 
pursued  on  "faith".  They  believe  the  conventional  wisdom 
they  have  always  heard — "that  you  can't  lose  with  real  estate" — 
will  hold  true  for  them.  Although  a number  have  had  previous 
experience  in  the  real  estate  business,  they  neither  tend  to 
make  sophisticated  analyses  of  their  investments  nor  to  compute 
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their  precise  potential  for  financial  return. 

Despite  their  financial  motivations  and  entrepreneurship 
(all  engage  in  real  estate  as  a secondary  occupation  and  some 
manage  as  many  as  five  or  six  triple-deckers),  we  found  these 
owners  basing  management  decisions  on  non-f inancial  considera- 
tions quite  similar  to  those  held  by  most  resident  and 
absentee  homeowners.  This  may  be  partly  explained  as  re- 
flecting ingrained  personal  values  and  images  of  themselves 
as  "good  landlords",  but  more  significantly,  it  reveals  certain 
financial  and  operational  constraints  faced  by  these  owners. 
Such  impediments  result  from  their  undercapitalized,  small- 
scale  operations  combined  with  the  physical  attributes  of 
triple-deckers  which  limit  economies  of  scale. 

When  buying  their  first  triple-decker  and  later  in  multi- 
plying their  holdings  (to  satisfy  their  financial  motivations), 
such  owners  often  operate  on  a shoestring.  A Day  Square  owner 
is  an  extreme  example. 


^Analysis  is  often  limited  to  the  scope  practiced  by  one 
absentee  in  Ronan  Park  who  owns  24  rental  units,  including  two 
triple-deckers  and  a six-family.  He  does  not  compute  return 
as  a percentage  of  money  actually  invested  and  never  estimates 
the  worth  of  the  considerable  time  he  himself  spends  on  main- 
tenance and  management . Instead,  he  estimates  his  profits  or 
losses  looking  backward:  "When  I have  to  add  up  everything 

at  tax  time,  I know  how  I'm  doing." 
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Although  he's  "just  breaking  even"  on  his 
rents,  Mr  A bought  four  triple-deckers  and 
his  own  single  family  house  in  the  last  two 
years,  bringing  his  total  absentee  holdings 
to  six  triple-deckers.  He's  proud  of  this 
feat.  Only  making  $9,000  or  $10,000  a year, 
he  started  out  five  years  ago  with  $2,000 
in  cash  and  a credit  rating  based  on  an  ed- 
ucational loan.  He's  borrowed  and  refinanced 
to  meet  new  down-payments,  even  using  his 
Bank-Americard  to  raise  $2,500 — "even  though 
it's  lQ%  a year  and  you  never  pay  it  off. 

I found  out  the  more  you  owe,  the  more 
credit  they  give  you... It's  ridiculous!" 

Recently  he  was  forced  to  refinance  on  un- 
favorable terms  to  meet  some  mandatory 
repair  costs.  "I'm  keeping  my  fingers 
crossed  that  nothing  else  happens  in  the 
next  year... I don't  know  where  I'd  get  the 
money ! " 

Although  more  overextended  than  most  investors,  this 
owner's  narrow  cash  operating  margin  is  typical;  a vacancy 
or  two  would  probably  prove  disastrous.  Like  many  small  in- 
vestors and  like  many  resident-owners,  he  expects  to  be 
successful  with  a triple-decker  if  two  rents  can  cover  his 
mortgage  payments  and  taxes.  This  means  that  insurance,  water 

and  sewer  service  charges  as  well  as  maintenance  must  come 

* 

from  the  third  rent. 


*For  example,  a triple-decker  with  rents  of  $120/month  might 
cost  $250  or  more  to  insure  and  have  water  and  sewer  bills 
totalling  $175*  Together  these  costs  represent  3-1/2  months 
rent  of  one  apartment.  Assuming  that  the  rents  of  two  apart- 
ments cover  mortgage  and  taxes,  the  building  has  a margin  for 
maintenance  and  profit  of  7-9  months  rent  from  one  apartment 
or  $840-1080.  One  month's  vacancy  per  apartment  per  year  cuts 
this  margin  by  more  than  a third.  The  $840-1080  available 
without  vacancies  is  just  adequate  to  cover  maintenance, 
estimated  in  Chapter  V to  cost  $680-1010  annually  in  a typical 
triple-decker. 
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This  precariousness  is  reflected  in  the  decisions  which 
most  part-time  investors  make  in  connection  with  maintenance. 

One  triple-decker  owner  in  Oak  Square,  who  also  owns  a nine- 
family  house  in  one  of  Boston's  suburbs (Waltham)  is  a case 
in  point. 

"I  want  to  build  up  the  housing  I own  (in  Oak 
Square).  I have  tried  to  do  some  work,  what 
I can  handle  myself.  The  porch  needs  to  be 
rebuilt  but  I don't  think  I can  tackle  it-it's 
too  complex.  To  pay  for  it  would  set  me  back 
two  years.  Even  though  the  house  would  be 
worth  more,  I'm  going  to  let  it  go  and  pro- 
bably take  the  porch  down  when  it  gets  worse." 

These  owners  attempt  to  cut  costs.  Most  do  all  their 
own  maintenance  and  try  to  get  tenants  to  take  over  some  re- 
sponsibility for  upkeep.  Despite  these  actions,  their  buildings 
are  typically  maintained  to  a lower  standard  than  those  of 
owner-occupants . 

Higher  rents  would  solve  the  problem  of  narrow  margin 
and  limited  maintenance  of  these  owners,  but  the  residents 
often  cannot  afford  higher  rents.  And  when  they  can,  a major 
deterrent  is  the  apartment  standard  demanded  by  tenants  in 
the  high  rent  market.  To  raise  rents,  these  owenrs  must 
renovate  their  buildings,  difficult  if  not  impossible,  in 
their  under-capitalized  positions.  They  would  incur  both 
fix-up  expenses  and  vacancy  losses  during  the  fix-up  period. 

They  would  have  to  contend  with  the  regulations  of  Boston's 
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Rent  Control  Administration,  petitioning  for  desired  rent 
increases  without  being  sure  that  higher  rents  would  be 
approved. 

A further  deterrent  often  is  in  the  owners  themselves. 

They  wish  to  keep  their  rents  conscionable , that  is,  to  feel 

their  rents  are  reasonable  and  not  exploitative.  As  expressed 

by  one  owner  in  Ronan  Park  who  has  elderly  tenants  in  one 

triple-decker  paying  only  $90/month; 

"It's  harder  on  the  elderly  to  manage  paying  more 
rent;  like  everybody,  when  you  have  been  a long 
time  in  a place  you  have  an  attachment  for  it. 

They  are  content.  I don’t  know  where  they  would 
go  to  if  I were  to  raise  the  rent.”  Another 
younger  tenant  in  the  building  pays  $120,  and  the 
owner  is  trying  to  rent  the  third  apartment  for 
$130  "to  balance  the  building,"  although  he  feels 
he  might  have  to  lower  his  price  to  avoid  tenants 
"with  no  strings  attached,  who  always  move  on." 

These  considerations,  similar  to  those  of  homeowners, 
are  justified  by  these  absentees  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
personal  self  image  satisfaction  but  also  on  the  basis  of 
financial  soundness.  Typically  they  own  a number  of  triple- 
deckers that  are  invariably  scattered.  Managing  their  holdings 
on  a part-time  basis  is  difficult  unless  they  can  keep  tenant 
turnover  to  a minimum  and  have  tenants  take  some  responsibility 
for  overseeing  and  maintaining  the  building.  The  part-time 
investors  interviewed  see  higher  rent  markets  as  more  transitory. 
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requiring  more  management  services  to  please  tenants.  They 
are  afraid  to  take  on  what  are  perceived  as  higher  vacancies 
and  greater  maintenance  commitments. 

Thus,  a financial  squeeze  inhibits  upgrading  of  triple- 
deckers to  earn  higher  rents  where  markets  are  favorable. 
Their  patterns  of  cooperative  maintenance  and  management  with 
tenants  further  lessen  the  incentive. 

Only  in  Day  Square  did  we  find  part-time  investors  who 
were  really  upgrading  their  property.  There  we  encountered 
three  small  owners,  all  in  housing  service  businesses,  who 
have  managed  to  renovate  triple-deckers  quite  extensively  in 
order  to  raise  the  rents.  They  have  managed  because  they 
employ  skilled  workmen  in  their  primary  businesses  who  can  be 
assigned  to  rehabilitation  of  their  triple-deckers. 

Mr.  Q owns  an  aluminum  siding  and  window  business 
in  Chelsea,  north  of  East  Boston.  During  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  bought  two  triple-deckers  and 
one  double  triple-decker  with  six  units  in  and 
around  Day  Square.  All  were  quite  rundown  when  Mr. 

Q bought  them  but  he  has  since  invested  up  to 
$6,000  per  unit  to  put  them  in  good  condition. 

Handling  the  renovation  work  has  been  easy  because 
he  sends  over  his  employees  from  the  aluminum 
business  when  other  work  is  slack.  Each  building 
took  about  a year  to  renovate,  "but  I wasn’t  in 
any  hurry."  Only  major  mechanical  work  was  con- 
tracted to  others,  plumbing  and  electrical 
installations  in  particular. 

Mr.  Q reported  that  his  two  main  reasons  for  buying 
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triple-deckers  were  "to  give  my  men  something 
to  do  when  other  stuff  is  slow"  and  "to  make 
some  money."  His  expressed  definition  of 
making  money  was  "a  few  bucks  after  paying  the 
mortgage . " 

Owners  like  Mr.  Q do  not  seem  to  be  retaining  their 

properties,  however.  With  one  exception,  they  hope  to  sell 

them  to  outside  investors,  wealthy  professionals  such  as 

doctors  or  lawyers  who  wish  to  invest  their  money  and  gain 

the  income  tax  benefits  of  property  depreciation.  While  we 

were  not  able  to  interview  these  owners,  their  investment 

criteria  and  operating  methods  were  described  by  realtors 

in  both  Day  Square  and  Dorchester.  A Day  Square  realtor 

characterized  this  kind  of  investor  as  follows: 

Those  guys  have  it  down  to  a science.  They’re 
putting  their  money  where  they  can  get  the  most 
for  it — here’s  $10,000,  what  can  I get  back  on 
it? 

These  part-time  investors  will  be  active  only  in  reasonably 
healthy  markets,  as  a large  Dorchester  landlord  point  out. 

This  landlord  is  often  approached  by  such  investors  "who  wanted 
me  to  acquire  and  run  property  for  them  so  it  showed  a loss — 
but  it  had  to  be  a safe  investment  so  they  could  get  their 
money  back  when  the  tax  shelter  benefits  decreased."  Such 
safe  investments  are  possible  only  in  markets  where  housing 
is  retaining  its  resale  value. 
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The  motivations  of  such  investors  are  purely  financial. 
They  may  seek  little  contact  with  their  holdings,  contracting 
with  a realty  company  for  management.  Not  looking  for  a 
return  on  cash  flow,  they  would  probably  be  willing  to  invest 
as  much  in  maintenance  as  could  be  supported  by  rents,  but 
no  more  than  that.  Since  their  rents  are  reasonably  high — 
in  Day  Square,  about  $200  per  month — they  should  be  sufficient 
to  provide  reasonable  maintenance.  Nonetheless,  these  owners 
clearly  would  not  put  in  any  additional  out-of-pocket  invest- 
ment or  spend  more  than  was  necessary  on  maintenance  because 
they  have  no  pride  in  ownership,  such  as  the  previously  dis- 
cussed owners  have  exhibited.  In  the  long  run,  therefore, 
their  property  may  be  less  cared  for  than  owner-occupied 
buildings.  At  the  same  time,  when  these  investors  eventually 
decide  to  sell,  they  are  likely  to  seek  the  highest  possible 
prices,  unlike  local  residents  who  generally  try  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  what  they  think  other  families  can  afford. 
The  Professional  Investors 

Professional  investors  are  active  in  all  triple-decker 
markets  and  collectively  own  a major- port  ion  of  the  absentee- 
held  stock.  We  consider  owners  who  derive  their  primary 
income  from  real  estate  as  professionals.  Professional  In- 
vestors operate  triple-deckers  in  whatever  way  they  think  will 
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generate  the  greatest  profit.  Their  impact  on  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  is  significant,  although  the  strategy  these 
owners  follow  varies  with  their  market  setting. 

Professional  triple-decker  owners  use  two  basic  approaches 
in  their  operations,  emphasizing  either  appreciation  or 
profit  within  cash  flow.  Owners  following  the  first  approach 
are  called  "traders"  because  their  primary  objective  is  the 
buying  and  selling  of  triple  deckers  to  achieve  sales  price 
appreciation.  The  owners  who  operate  in  the  second  way  may 
be  called  "professional  landlords."  There  are  variations  and 
sub-strategies  to  each  of  these  two  basic  approaches,  and 
owners  may  change  their  approach  if  they  foresee  greater 
profits  in  the  shift.  The  following  analyses  detail  the 
variations  and  changes  found  among  triple-decker  owners. 

Traders  - Traders  operate  at  many  scales  in  Boston,  owning 
from  half  a dozen  to  several  hundred  triple-deckers.  In  most 
cases  they  are  found  in  appreciating  markets  like  Oak  Square 
or  Day  Square  that  provide  opportunities  for  making  money  by 
buying  triple-deckers  and  selling  them  at  a higher  price.  In 
a rapidly  appreciating  context,  traders  may  look  for  bargains 
which  they  purchase  and  retain,  counting  on  simple  market 
appreciation  to  bring  them  a higher  sales  price. 
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Often  one  house  will  be  repeatedly  bought  and  sold  by 
a series  of  traders,  each  seeking  the  maximum  profit  out  of 
it.  For  example,  two  triple-deckers  sold  as  a package  in 
Day  Square  experienced  a 65  percent  increase  during  a six- 
year  period  through  a series  of  five  sales,  listed  below: 


Date  of  Sale 

Price 

December  1963 

$37,000 

January  1966 

48,000 

January  1968 

53,000 

December  1968 

58,200 

April  1969 

61,000 

We  found  a realty  company  in  Day  Square  engaged  in  this 

practice.  The  firm  did  not  plan  to  improve  its  holdings  or 

# 

raise  rents;  the  cash  flow  returns  were  negligible. 

As  one  trader  put  it: 

Once  we  didn't  care  about  resale.  We  bought  three- 
unit  buildings ...  and  ran  every  building,  making 
$100/month  profit.  But  we  dumped  all  those 
buildings.  We  hold  property  for  its  potential, 
not  its  cash  flow.  If  it  was  totaled,  we'd  be 
losing  money  but  we  are  building  equity.  When 
we  were  running  on  cash  flow,  we  thought  of 
amortization  as  gravy,  but  now  it  is  our  profit 
along  with  appreciation. 

Other  traders  have  increased  the  resale  values  of  triple- 
deckers by  improving  their  condition.  A number  of  professionals 


*This  trader  was  holding  some  buildings  that  were  completely 
vacant,  relying  on  appreciation  to  cover  not  only  the  initial 
investment  and  provide  a profit,  but  also  to  pay  for  the  carrying 
costs(debt  service,  taxes,  insurance)  during  the  period  of 
ownership . 
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interviewed*  began  careers  following  this  approach,  which  one 
investor  described  as  "pick  it  up  cheap,  fix  it  up  and  sell 
it."  Success  of  this  strategy  depends  on  demand  for  reno- 
vated property.  Although  there  were  reports  of  novice 
traders  employing  this  technique  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and 
Ronan  Park  during  the  early  sixties,  we  found  none  of  it 
currently  in  stable  or  declining  markets. 

Raising  rents  also  increases  a triple-decker's  value. 
Some  investors  have  made  a practice  in  areas  like  Oak  Square 
of  buying  buildings,  doing  cosmetic  rehabilitation,  raising 
rents  significantly  (i.e.,  from  $160  to  $200-250),  and  then 
selling  to  an  investor  looking  for  a cash  flow  return  at  a 
much  higher  price  justified  by  a higher  rent  roll. 

One  trader  began  by  simply  rehabbing  and  selling, 
but  now  he  leverages  rents.  His  holdings  number 
between  ^50  and  500  units.  Although  he  began  with 
triple-deckers,  now  he  only  owns  double  triple- 
deckers with  6 units  and  larger  buildings.  He 
says,  however,  that  he  has  a "system"  which  he  also 
previously  used  with  triple-deckers  in  Allston  and 
Brighton. 

He  holds  his  property  for  an  average  of  two  to 
three  years  and  no  longer  than  five.  "We  don't 
care  about  the  cash  flow  and  we  don't  figure  it 
as  a return.  We  plow  any  gain  back  into  the 
buildings  on  improvements  and  we  build  up  the 
rents  for  resale.  We  try  and  break  even  on  that 
and  we  are  looking  for  a 2 0—  3 0 55  return  when  we 
sell . " 
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These  investors  depend  on  an  appreciating  market  with 
high  rental  demand  and  on  the  possibilities  of  raising  rents 
significantly  within  a relatively  short  time.  The  shorter 

the  period  in  which  they  hold  their  property,  the  higher 

# 

their  return.  This  approach,  however,  is  now  inhibited  by 

Boston's  Rent  Control  Administration  which  limits  the  fre- 

«« 

quency  and  level  of  rent  increases  on  which  it  depends. 

Whatever  the  details  of  their  approach,  traders  generally 
maintain  their  buildings  decently  because  a triple-decker  in 
poor  condition  is  more  difficult  to  sell.  The  exceptions 
are  some  traders  in  areas  with  sufficiently  strong  rental  and/ 
or  sales  demand  to  achieve  desired  profits  without  fix-up. 

Day  Square  and  Oak  Square  have  provided  this  opportunity  to 
some  operators.  We  identified  multiple  sales  without  apparent 
fix-up  in  both  places.  ** ***  Other  exceptions  are  traders  who 


^his  investment  strategy  can  be  quite  lucrative.  As  an  example, 
a hypothetical  triple-decker  in  an  appreciating  market  like  Day 
Square  could  be  purchased  for  $18,000.  Assuming  an  initial  gross 
rent  multiplier  of  5,  typical  of  this  area  in  197*1,  its  rents  are 
$100  per  apartment/month.  If  rents  are  raised  to  $150  per  apart- 
ment and  its  value  is  calculated  by  using  the  same  multiplier, 
its  new  sales  price  should  be  $27,000.  It  has  "appreciated"  half 
its  original  value  as  rents  were  raised  by  half. 

**The  impact  of  rent  control  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

***As  an  example,  we  talked  to  a family  who  had  recently  purchased 
in  Oak  Square  for  $47,000.  The  Appraiser's  Weekly  revealed  that 
the  same  building  was  sold  five  months  previously  for  $32,000. 

The  new  owners  were  doing  interior  painting,  but  no  other  recent 
work  was  evident,  indicating  that  the  previous  owner  had  not  in- 
vested in  improvements. 
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think  they  can  raise  the  price  of  a triple-decker  on  the  basis 
of  superficial,  cosmetic  improvements.  Tenants  under  their 
management  have  discovered  poor  electrical  service  and  plumbing 
problems  masked  by  freshly  repainted  walls.  A Day  Square  tenant 
described  living  in  one  such  situation  when  the  building  was 
for  sale. 

"They  come  in  and  put  up  some  cheap  paneling,  lower 
the  ceilings  and  put  in  some  cheap  carpets.  It’s 
more  like  a front  than  anything,  and  then  they 
charge  $200  and  make  a lot  of  promises ...  you  had 
hot  water  for  about  a minute  and  then  it  was  gone. 

They  were  always  promising  to  fix  it  and  the  shower 
drains,  but  they  never  did  anything." 

But,  on  balance,  there  are  probably  more  cases  of  legitimate 
building  improvement  than  patch  up  work  in  the  triple-deckers 
of  traders.  More  often  than  not,  tenants  receive  decent  ser- 
vices, although  rents  may  escalate  beyond  their  means. 

Even  where  rents  have  not  been  increased,  the  higher  price 
asked  by  a trader  may  force  the  next  owner  to  raise  rents  to 
meet  increased  carrying  costs.  This  has  happened  in  the 
appreciating  markets  that  were  studied,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  traditional  tenants  to  remain  in  an  area  once  buildings 
are  purchased  by  traders.  Once  traders  are  present,  potential 
homeowners  must  also  be  more  affluent  to  enter  the  market.  Thus, 
neighborhood  continuity  may  become  increasingly  difficult  in  a 
market  which  continues  to  appreciate  and  attract  traders. 
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Professional  real  estate  Investors  buying  property  for 
resale  at  higher  prices  are  also  found  in  certain  weak  and 
stable  triple-decker  markets.  They  were  identified  as  having 
operated  in  Norfolk  during  the  period  of  racial  change  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  During  that  period,  the  least 
scrupulous  among  them  bought  houses  from  the  last  generation 
of  white  owners  for  relative  low  prices  and  re-sold  them  with- 
in a short  time  to  new  black  owners  at  much  higher  prices, 
without  having  improved  the  houses  in  any  significant  way. 

The  following  examples  indicate  how  unfair  this  can  be. 

10  Evelyn  Street,  bought  by  one  realty  company 
in  July  1970  for  $9,000  and  re-sold  in  November 
1971  for  $22,000. 

43  Woolson  Street,  bought  by  the  same  company  in 
February  1971  for  $11,500  and  resold  in 
September  1972  for  $21,500. 

4 Hosmer  Street,  bought  by  a suburban  realtor 
for  $14,000  and  re-sold  within  two  months  for 
$20,500. 

These  examples — all  drawn  from  mortgage  records  in  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau — are  illustrative. 

In  many  cases  they  represent  exploitation  of  both  white  sellers 
and  black  buyers.  Often  the  white  owners  were  pressured  into 
selling  by  realtors’  warnings  of  the  dire  consequences  of  racial 
change.  Often  black  owners  were  sold  houses  in  bad  condition 
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which  did  not  warrant  the  high  prices  that  they  paid.  Many 
of  the  buildings  in  Norfolk  sold  this  way  are  now  being  fore- 
closed because  their  new  owners  cannot  afford  both  repair  costs 
and  large  mortgages. 

The  first  signs  of  this  exploitative  purchase-and-resale 
process  are  beginning  to  appear  now  in  Ronan  Park.  According 
to  interviewed  triple-decker  owners,  real  estate  agents  have 
solicited  sales, speaking  of  "undersirable  changes"  and 
"different  kinds  of  people"  moving  in.  They  offer  very  low 
prices,  typically  between  $10,000  and  $12,000  for  a triple- 
decker. For  example,  one  house  on  the  edge  of  the  Ronan  Park 
study  area  was  bought  by  a realtor  who  had  formerly  been  active 
in  Norfolk  during  April  1974  for  $12,500  and  re-sold  in  May 
1974  for  $22,500. 

Although  such  offers  have  been  the  only  ones  received  by 
some  homeowners  who  would  like  to  leave  Ronan  Park,  the  bid 
prices  are  less  than  the  outstanding  value  of  the  current 
owners’  mortgages.  Triple-decker  homeowners  expressed  dismay 
at  the  loss  of  equity  represented  by  such  offers  and  indicated 
they  would  not  have  the  means  to  purchase  another  house.  A 
number  of  local  residents,  fearful  of  the  effects  that  such 


*See  Chapter  VI,  p.204. 
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realtors  will  have  on  their  neighborhood,  are  trying  to  prevent 
these  activities  by  publicizing  them. 

Professional  Landlords  - The  professional  landlords  are 
large-scale  owners.  Seeking  cash  flow  profits,  they  must  own 
enough  property  to  generate  an  income  for  themselves  as  well  as 
to  cover  general  overhead,  including  management  and  maintenance 
personnel  under  their  employ.  To  be  successful  usually  requires 
upward  of  250  units  or  85  triple-deckers. 

Several  professional  landlords  interviewed  have  always 
pursued  profits  from  the  cash  generated  by  rents.  Once  they 
entered  the  real  estate  business,  they  attempted  to  expand 
their  holdings  as  fast  as  possible  to  avoid  an  uncomfortable 
intermediate  stage  when  they  own  too  much  property  to  manage 
themselves  and  too  few  units  to  support  additional  management 
personnel.  The  absentee  owners  described  earlier  as  "part- 
time  investors"  are,  therefore,  not  junior  versions  of  these 
landlords,  whose  holdings  might  slowly  aggregate  to  professional 
proportions.  None  of  the  large  landlords  ever  resembled  the 
part-time  investor. 

But  many  landlords  were  once  traders.  They  have  become 
landlords  due  to  changes  in  market  circumstances  which  took 
the  profit  out  of  trading  or  else  simply  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  trading  at  appreciating  prices.  The  following 
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trader-turned-landlord  is  an  example  of  the  former. 

Mr.  N owns  300  units  in  Dorchester  around  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Ronan  Park  study  areas. 

Half  of  his  holdings  are  in  triple-deckers.  He 
entered  real  estate  in  1961  at  age  19*  ”1 

bought  to  sell  and  I rehabbed  the  buildings  my- 
self...! did  my  first  triple-decker  in  4 months 
and  I averaged  3-4  jobs  for  the  next  few  years. 

I also  did  some  independent  contracting.  I 
found  out  you  were  better  off  for  rehab  buying 
a marginal  building  and  evicting  rather  than 
buying  a shell.  I sold  to  homeowners  and  used 
FHA  (government  mortgage  insurance),  but  that 
got  tougher  to  get  by  1965  and  I had  to  turn 
to  MGIC  (private  mortgage  insurance).  MGIC 
was  too  expensive  for  homeowners. 

I had  a few  buildings  by  then,  so  I took  in  a 
partner  and  we  started  the  realty  company. 

We  built  a quarter  of  our  holdings  ourselves, 
and  I kept  the  contracting  company  going.  We 
also  picked  up  some  bank  foreclosures  and  used 
the  open  market.  For  a while  I was  everything: 
bookkeeper,  maintenance  crew  and  manager... I 
worked  for  peanuts  and  put  everything  back  into 
property.  We  rehabbed  the  foreclosed  stuff;  a 
lot  of  them  were  coldwater  flats." 

The  problem  with  such  owners  is  how  their  behavior  may  be 
shaped  by  market  changes.  The  shift  from  appreciating  to 
stable  markets  forced  them  to  shift  their  investment  strategies 
from  trading  to  cash  flow  profits.  A further  market  weakening 
may  push  them  into  disinvestment.  These  owners  begin  as  traders 
in  appreciating  markets;  when  these  markets  weaken  and  their 
prices  level  off,  they  become  landlords.  But  if  the  market 
declines,  then  the  owners  are  likely  to  disinvest  as  decline 


progresses . 
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The  full  cycle  from  trader  to  landlord  to  dislnvestor 
has  been  completed  by  one  large  landlord  Interviewed  in 
Dorchester  who  owns  property  in  and  around  both  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  and  Ronan  Park. 

Mr  H manages  the  holdings  of  a well-known  and 
controversial  Boston  landlord,  Mr.  J,  who  owns 
about  600  units,  75  percent  of  which  are  in  triple- 
deckers. He  is  the  largest  triple-decker  owner  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  19^0s  and  1950s  owned  as  many 
as  1200  units.  A number  of  Mr.  J’s  three-deckers 
were  built  by  his  father  who  ran  a successful  oil 
company  following  World  War  I.  With  the  advent  of  in- 
come tax,  according  to  Mr.  H,  he  invested  heavily 
in  Dorchester  triple-deckers  as  a tax  shelter  for 
his  oil  company  profits.  Mr.  J inherited  the 
properties  and,  again  according  to  Mr.  H,  did  not 
operate  for  cash  flow,  "He  bought  and  sold  and  did 
a lot  of  refinancing."  He  used  his  real  estate 
equity — realizable  through  refinancing — as  a means 
to  diversify  into  other  properties,  gas  stations 
and  a contracting  company.  "Triple-deckers  were 
the  start  and  the  end.  There  was  a lot  of  other 
property  and  business  in  between. .. what  we  have  now 
is  what  he  was  stuck  with  when  the  markets  went  bad." 

Initially,  through  periodic  refinancing,  Mr.  J.  was  able 

to  cash  in  on  the  equity  built  up  as  rental  income  was  applied 

to  amortization  of  his  mortgages.  In  this  way,  he  received 

the  benefits  of  appreciation  without  losing  possession  of  his 

holdings . 

The  slow  downturn  in  rental  and  sales  demand  in  Dorchester 
during  the  1960s  diminished  Mr.  J’s  growth  of  equity  signifi- 
cantly and  forced  him  to  operate  more  as  a landlord.  But  he 
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did  not  let  this  shift  of  strategy  reduce  his  profits.  If 
he'  could  not  increase  rents,  he  trimmed  expenses  by  reducing 
maintenance  to  the  minimum.  This  in  turn  gradually  soured 
his  relations  with  the  very  banks  which  had  been  the  primary 
source  of  his  re-financing.  In  1967  one  bank  not  only  decided 
not  to  re-finance  anymore  of  Mr.  J's  property,  it  also  called 
in  his  mortgages  whenever  required  payments  were  late.  Since 
he  was  frequently  delinquent — using  the  money  for  other  invest- 
ments— during  the  delay  he  soon  found  himself  having  to  pay 
off  most  of  his  outstanding  mortgages.  By  early  1974,  only 
a small  proportion  of  his  more  than  160  buildings  had  out- 
standing mortgages. 

When  Mr.  H became  manager  in  1974,  he  found  himself 
holding  under-maintained  triple-deckers,  without  mortgages, 
which  no  bank  would  re-finance.  At  this  point,  serious  dis- 
investment began.  Mr.  H stopped  paying  real  estate  taxes, 
the  only  remaining  way  he  could  secure  the  level  of  profits 
he  expected.  His  holdings  are  dwindling  as  lack  of  maintenance 
leads  to  abandonment  and,  in  a few  cases,  failure  to  pay  real 
estate  taxes  leads  to  foreclosure  by  the  City. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  disinvestment  strategy 
is  quite  profitable.  (See  Table  VII-1  for  Mr.  H's  estimated 
cash  flow.)  Not  paying  taxes,  with  few  mortgage  payments,  and 
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TABLE  VII-1.  Estimated  Cash  Flow  Statement  of  a Large-Scale  Landlord, 
Disinvesting  from  his  Triple-Deckers 

An  efford  was  made  to  compute  the  actual  cash  flow  and  profits  of  Mr.  H's 
triple-decker  holdings.  Although  he  was  unwilling  to  show  his  books  or  outline 
his  cash  flow  to  the  study  staff,  he  reported  sufficient  details  of  his  real 
estate  operations  for  the  staff  to  compute  the  following  cash  flow  statement. 
Alongside  each  item  is  given  the  statements  of  Mr.  H on  which  the  figures  are 
based. 


Income  per  month: 

Gross  rent/month  $ 47,250 

(Mr.  H manages  150  triple-deckers  whose  rents  run 
from  $90-125/mo.  Assume  an  average  rent  of  $105/mo.) 

Vacancies  and  uncollected  rent/mo.  9,450 

(Vacancies  run  5#  and  uncollected  rents  15$) 

Actual  income/month  37,800 

Expenses  per  month: 

Payroll/month  13,230* 

(Payroll  costs  35#  of  income) 

Stock/month  5,670* 

(Stock  costs  15#  of  income) 

Insurance/month  1,875 

(Fire  insurance  on  each  triple-decker  averages 
$150/yr. ) 

Water  and  sewer  charges /month  755 

(Water  and  sewer  cost  2#  of  income) 

Mortgage  payments /month  1,296 


(Since  mortgages  are  outstanding  on  only  1-2  dozen 
of  Mr.  H's  properties,  assume  l8  mortgages  on 
triple-deckers.  Since  mortgages  were  taken  out  in 
the  1950s,  assume  an  average  mortgage  was  for  80# 
of  $15,000,  for  20  years  at  6#.) 


Real  estate  taxes/month 

(Taxes  are  only  paid  on  buildings 
triple-decker  assessment  average 

with  mortgages; 
$7,000) 

2,070 

Total  expenses  per  month 

24,896 

Net  profit  per  month 

12,904 

Net  annual  profit 

$154,848* 

**)  See  notes  on  following  page. 
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Notes  for  Table  VII-1 


*The  estimated  payroll  cost  of  $13,230  and  stock  cost 
of  $5,670  are.  If  anything,  overestimates  because  at 
one  time  Mr.  H told  the  study  staff  that  his  payroll 
cost  35$  of  $21,000  and  that  stock  cost  155?  of 
$21,000,  or  $7,500  and  $3,150  respectively.  If  these 
lower  figures  are  correct,  then  the  total  costs  are 
$8, 250/month  less  than  indicated.  This  would  add 
another  $99*000  to  Mr.  H’s  profits  annually  for  total 
profits  of  $253,848. 

**This  net  annual  profit  represents  only  the  direct 
cash  flow  profit  from  these  triple-deckers.  It  does 
not  include  any  benefits  realized  from  income  tax 
deductions  for  depreciation.  In  1971,  the  annual 
paper  tax  losses  on  Mr.  H's  property  were  worth  an 
additional  $20,000,  according  to  his  interview- with 
the  study  staff. 
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minimizing  maintenance  expenditures,  Mr.  H's  rents  are  largely 
profit.  To  enjoy  these  profits,  he  must  avoid  tax  fore- 
closures, and  he  succeeds  in  this.  The  City  of  Boston  is 
not  anxious  for  foreclosure  by  the  Treasurer-Collector  be- 
cause its  Real  Property  Department  lacks  real  estate  manage- 
ment capability.  Mr.  H knows  this.  He  also  knows  that  the 
laws  do  not  permit  early  foreclosure  on  tax  delinquent 
property  and  that  administration  can  further  delay  the  process. 
He  noted  that  property  being  taken  by  the  City  in  the  spring 
of  1974  had  been  delinquent  since  1967  or  1968!  By  being  so 
lax  in  its  foreclosure  procedures,  the  City  is  tacitly  en- 
couraging his  disinvestment  strategy. 

While  no  other  large  triple-decker  owners  in  Boston  appear 
to  be  pursuing  a disinvestment  strategy  on  as  massive  a scale 
as  Mr.  H,  we  found  hints  that  other  large  owners  may  follow 
him.  Mr.  N,  an  owner  of  300  units  mentioned  earlier,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Until  now,  he  has  been  a conscientious  owner, 
maintaining  his  buildings  rather  well.  But  now  he  is  contem- 
plating disinvestment  because,  in  his  words,  "I  have  no  choice.' 

Business  was  good  for  Mr.  N until  1969  when 
markets  where  he  owned  like  Ronan  Park  began  to 
change.  "We  thought  about  selling  but  we 
couldn't  get  out  because  we  were  so  heavily 
committed. . .we  had  to  stick  it  out." 
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Mr.  N's  realty  company  is  now  losing  money.  Poor 
tenants  have  increased  his  maintenance  costs  and 
his  rent  collections  have  dropped  to  around  60 
percent.  He  also  noted  "it's  impossible  to  re- 
finance in  Dorchester  these  days,  I know  the 
banks . " 

Mr.  N went  on  to  state  that  he  is  trying  to  sell. 

"So  far  we've  only  had  two  replies  from  investors,... 
and  when  they  hear  the  location  they  aren't  in- 
terested." If  he  can't  sell,  "the  worth  of  the 
property  is  in  paying  it  off.  In  seven  years 
most  of  the  rents  will  be  gravy.  I'll  have  paid 
down  the  mortgages,  and  it  won't  matter  if  I 
collect  60  or  even  50  percent ...  It ' s all  gravy. 

With  my  cash  flow,  I could  clear  an  easy  half  a 
million  in  two  years ...  until  the  City  comes  after 
me.  And  if  they  do,  I can  pay  them  off  and  go 
through  another  round  or  sell." 

Mr  N's  negative  outlook  is  important  to  understand  since 
it  is  a switch  from  his  prior  efforts  to  serve  his  tenants  as 
far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  his  returns.  He  has  lower 
return  expectations  than  Mr.  H,  being  a landlord  rather  than 
a trader. 


^According  to  the  realty  company's  controller,  collections  in 
the  9 months  ending  in  April  1974  were  $177,800  while  costs 
were  $224,000. 

**Mr.  N stated  he  would  be  satisfied  breaking  even  since  he 
can  use  some  of  the  tax  benefits  from  the  realty  company  to 
cover  profits  made  by  his  large  development/construction 
business.  10$  would  certainly  be  acceptable  to  this  owner 
while  for  Mr.  H "anything  that  doesn't  pay  off  in  4 to  5 years 
is  a bad  investment." 
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The  real  crunch  for  Mr.  N has  come  from  the  drop  in  rent 
collections  during  the  past  several  years  in  areas  like  Ronan 
Park.  Here,  says  Mr.  N,  "good  tenants  are  no  longer  looking." 

Mr.  N says  that  when  a vacancy  occurs  now,  he  has  to  choose 
whether  to  hold  out  for  good  tenants — which  often  means  leaving 
an  apartment  empty  for  several  months — or  to  "pack  it"  with 
less  desirable  ones.  He  describes  the  process  of  "packing"  as 
follows : 

"Welfare  tenants  don't  have  the  money  to  meet  rents, 
and  a lot  of  them  play  a game  called  skipping  out. 

They're  in  for  a couple  months,  and  then  they  stop 
paying  rent.  It  takes  you  two  months  to  finally 
evict  them,  sometimes  three,  and  you  never  get  your 
rent.  So  what  you  do,  you  put  'em  in  your  building 
one  after  another  and  you  get  two  months  rent  in 
advance.  That's  their  first  month.  They  usually 
pay  the  second,  maybe  the  third  month.  I'm  covered 
for  the  first  month  they  miss,  and  if  I get  them 
out  in  two,  I only  lose  a month's  rent — not  two  or 
three . 

(This  implies  that  each  apartment  has  two  to  three  un- 
collected months  rent  per  year,  yielding  an  80  percent  collection 
rate . ) 

In  a rough  neighborhood,  Mr.  N's  alternative — holding 
out  for  good  tenants — is  a very  bad  risk.  Keeping  an  apart- 
ment empty  is  not  simply  a vacancy;  it  means  vandalism, 
vandalism  that  is  inevitable  and  can  ruin  an  apartment  in  one 
day.  Vandalism  is  not  his  only  worry  during  rent-up.  He  has 
also  faced  coercion,  which  means  real  cash  costs. 
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Mr.  N.  has  received  several  phone  warnings  that  he 
should  not  rent  to  blacks  in  Ronan  Park.  He  has 
received  bomb  and  arson  threats.  Since  one  Ronan 
Park  triple-decker  has  had  three  fires,  he  takes 
these  threats  seriously.  "What  can  I do?"  They 
tell  me  the  property  won't  be  there  the  next  day." 

He,  therefore,  rents  only  to  whites  in  Ronan  Park 
which  protracts  his  rental  process  considerably. 

"I'm  taking  vacancies  over  it ... (because ) three 
out  of  four  people  that  look  at  my  rental  boards 
are  black." 

Many  factors  thus  contribute  to  an  owner's  losses  in  a 
declining  neighborhood  and  prompt  him  to  consider  disin- 
vesting.  Turning  a landlord  like  Mr.  N away  from  disinvestment 
cannot  be  accomplished  simply  by  reopening  financing  channels. 
The  available  demand,  the  climate  of  a "rough  neighborhood", 
as  well  as  the  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  must 
be  altered. 

Fortunately,  not  all  triple-decker  professional  landlords 
in  Boston  are  bound  for  disinvestment.  We  found  several  who 
care  for  their  property  and  manage  their  holdings  to  the  benefit 
of  both  buildings  and  tenants.  These  landlords  have  one  im- 
portant common  characteristic:  the  locations  of  their  triple- 

deckers are  spread  out  and  not  restricted  solely  to  declining 
markets.  For  example: 

Mr.  V owns  slightly  over  300  units.  He  has  just 
taken  over  two  bank  foreclosed  triple-deckers  plus 
a double  triple-decker  in  Ronan  Park,  but  he.  also 
owns  in  Hyde  Park,  Roslindale,  Jamaica  Plain  and 
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more  stable  sections  of  Dorchester,  such  as 
Neponset.  Triple-deckers  are  a fifth  of  his 
holdings.  Mr.  V stated  that  "rentals  are  no 
problem  for  us.  We  have  a good  reputation  and 
we  rent  to  a cross  cut  of  people  of  different 
races  and  incomes ;... they  come  to  us."  None- 
theless, he  screens  tenants  very  carefully. 

Having  holdings  spread  out  distributes  Mr.  V's  potential 

losses  and  more  importantly,  his  profits.  His  maintenance 

operation  was  no  more  efficient  than  Mr.  N's  but  he  obtains 

financing  in  Dorchester  by  using  real  estate  in  Hyde  Park  as 

collateral. 

Mr.  V’s  operations  in  Ronan  Park  are  also  profitable  now 
because  of  special  financing  arrangements  with  banks.  He  has 
negotiated  favorable  terms  in  return  for  purchasing  and  re- 
novating foreclosed  property  for  which  banks  could  find  no 
other  buyers.  These  arrangements  are  described  below  because 
they  show  the  potential  of  one  method  for  restoring  abandoned 
or  deteriorated  housing  to  useful  condition.  Both  bankers 
and  owners  described  this  process  in  interviews.  They  painted 
the  same  picture  of  a technique  which  enables  owners  to  make 
a tidy  front-end  profit.  The  process  can  be  broken  down  into 
the  following  three  steps: 

1.  Landlords  acquire  bank  foreclosed  buildings 
which  banks  are  unable  to  sell  through  public 
auction.  In  order  to  get  the  property  off  their 
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hands,  the  banks  furnish  a substantial  write- 
down of  their  own  prior  investment  in  a mort- 
gage. The  bankers  sometimes  establish  on- 
going relationships  with  realtors  whom  they 
frequently  call  when  they  have  foreclosed 
triple-deckers  on  their  hands. 

2.  The  landlords  are  given  title  in  return 
for  a relatively  low  sum  and  the  promise  that 
they  will  rehabilitate  the  buildings.  Some- 
times the  promise  is  enforced  by  the  banks 
which  often  attach  a construction  mortgage  and 
sometimes  go  out  and  inspect  the  rehabilitation 
work  to  ensure  that  it  is  done  adequately. 

3.  Once  the  renovation  is  completed,  the  owners 
re-finance  the  property  with  a conventional 
mortgage  from  the  same  bank.  The  bank  may  allow 
them  to  make  a very  substantial  profit  on  this 
refinancing  by  issuing  a mortgage  for  a greater 
amount  than  the  combined  cost  of  the  new  owner's 
purchase  price  plus  renovation  expenses.  This 
is  the  reward  in  the  deal  for  the  landlords.* 

The  drawback  to  this  system  is  that  the  front-end  profit 

may  be  the  major  financial  benefit  for  many  landlords  who 

cannot  make  a profit  out  of  management.  Once  they  draw  down 

large  final  mortgages,  rents  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 

mortgages  in  addition  to  taxes  plus  mandatory  management  and 


*The  transactions  and  profits  involved  in  this  process  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  Ronan  Park  case.  The  building  is 
a six-family,  double  triple-decker  which  was  bank  foreclosed  in 
1969.  (An  interview  with  the  current  owner  provided  the  data 
which  was  checked  by  reviewing  the  sales  records  of  Appraisers 
Weekly ) . The  owner  was  contacted  by  a bank  and  offered  the 
building  for  $8,000  with  a bank  mortgage  for  $7,000.  The  bank 
guaranteed  refinancing  to  the  owner  if  he  fixed  up  the  property 
at  his  own  expense.  He  invested  $3,000  in  quick  fix-up  and 
refinanced  for  $15,000  four  months  later.  The  net  cash  profit 
to  the  owner,  before  even  renting  the  building,  was  $4,000. 
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maintenance  once  rehabilitation  is  complete.  If  tenants  are 

also  hard  on  a building,  it  may  again  sink  into  deterioration, 

« 

foreclosure  and  abandonment. 

How  Investors  View  Triple-Deckers 

The  preceding  descriptions  of  the  housing  operations  of 
professional  real  estate  investors  have  identified  a number  of 
factors  which  circumscribe  their  potential  returns,  whether 
they  are  traders  or  professional  landlords.  One  critical 
factor,  not  yet  directly  addressed,  is  the  triple-decker  housing 
type  itself.  We  turn  next  to  this  issue,  looking  at  how  the 
characteristics  of  the  buildings  themselves  affect  their 
potential  returns,  and  at  how  owners  view  the  economic  efficiency 
of  triple-decker  operations  compared  to  other  multi-family 
housing  types. 

Large  investors  interviewed  have  generally  used  triple- 
deckers for  breaking  into  the  real  estate  business.  Their 
reasons  are  much  like  those  of  the  small-time  investor — triple- 
deckers have  relatively  low  acquisition  prices  per  unit  and 


*This  cycle  was  observed  in  several  triple-deckers  in  the 
Dorchester  section  of  Boston,  outside  the  designated  study  areas. 
In  one  case,  a building  bought  and  renovated  through  this 
system  was  again  uninhabitable  within  three  years. 
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thus  offer  a relatively  inexpensive  entry  into  property  in- 
vestment. Beginning  at  a small  scale,  professional  landlords 
and  traders  both  found  triple-deckers  ideal  for  their  initial 
one-man  operations.  When  their  holdings  were  still  small, 
they  could  cope  by  themselves  with  maintenance  and  management 
tasks.  Investors  indicated,  however,  that  as  their  operations 
expanded,  they  usually  diversified  by  acquiring  larger  build- 
ings. They  felt  that  there  was  more  profit  to  be  made  in 
buildings  with  more  units  but  gave  no  financial  comparisons  to 
validate  such  views.  One  small-scale,  part-time  investor, 
however,  offerred  the  wisdom  that  "a  six-family  is  better  than 
a triple-decker  because  you  get  twice  the  rents."  Ironically, 
this  held  some  kernel  of  truth.  A six-family  is  generally 
cheaper  to  buy  than  two  triple-deckers;  its  property  tax 
assessment  per  unit  will  always  be  less  when  compared  within 

the  same  market  area.  While  rents  actually  are  double,  main- 

* 

tenance  costs  should  be  less  than  double  for  the  six-family. 
These  economies  of  scale  may  be  valid  for  larger  unit  housing 
as  well. 


*The  six-family  has  only  one  set  of  porches  versus  two  with  the 
two  triple-deckers,'  and  the  exposed  exterior  area  is  less. 
Moreover,  the  "cost"  of  running  back  and  forth  between  two 
triple-deckers  is  saved  in  a single  visit  to  the  six-family. 
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Although  we  have  made  no  detailed  cost  comparisons,  one 
large-scale  landlord  pointed  to  some  management  factors  which 
increase  the  cost  per  unit  of  running  triple-deckers  relative 
to  larger  buildings  in  his  portfolio.  He  found  that  resident 
managers  provide  the  most  efficient  operations.  A resident 
manager  oversees  maintenance  and  deals  with  tenants,  showing 
apartments,  receiving  complaints,  monitoring  housing  behavior, 
etc.  This  landlord  felt  that,  in  general,  100  to  120  units 
could  adequately  be  handled  by  a single  manager  as  long  as 
they  were  in  close  proximity.  He  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  his  triple-deckers  and  employed  a resident  manager  to 
handle  ten  of  them  (thirty  units)  which  are  near  one  another. 

But  the  remainder  of  his  triple-deckers  are  too  scattered  to 
be  handled  in  this  way,  since  he  felt  that  for  less  than  30  units 

the  loss  of  one  rent  plus  an  income  stipend  yi as  too  high  a cost 

# 

to  pay  for  the  benefits  of  resident  management.  Thus,  the 
scattered  locations  which  almost  always  characterize  the  triple- 
decker holdings  of  large-scale  owners  may  be  difficult  to 
manage  efficiently. 

Economies  of  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  include  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  management  and  maintenance  personnel,  and 


^Resident  managers  are  given  a free  apartment  plus  a stipend. 
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having  sufficient  overhead  to  permit  a central  office  for 
bookkeeping  and  paper  work.  The  balance  between  economies 
and  dis-economies  of  scale  could  not  be  determined  during 
this  study,  but  whatever  the  final  balance,  it  became  apparent 
during  this  study  that  large-scale  owners  in  stable  and  de- 
clining neighborhoods  ( Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  and 
Norfolk)  are  thinking  of  getting  out  of  the  business  of  triple- 
deckers. Their  primary  reasons  seem  to  be  related  to  declines 
in  financing,  rent  collection  and  other  problems  discussed 
earlier,  rather  than  anything  specially  associated  with 
triple-deckers  as  a housing  type. 

The  Impact  of  Public  Programs  on  Absentees 

Various  policies  and  controls  administered  by  City  of 
Boston  housing  agencies  are  designed  to  ensure  the  provision 
of  decent  housing  services  and  minimum  standards.  Rent  control, 
housing  inspection,  the  Housing  Court,  and  other  municipal 
housing  functions(e.g. , the  collection  of  real  estate  taxes) 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  operations  of  absentee 
owners . 

Rent  Control.  In  Boston,  the  Rent  Control  Administration 
(RCA)  sets  three  basic  requirements  for  all  owners  of  buildings 
containing  more  than  three  units  and  for  all  absentee  owners. 
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(These  provisions,  of  course,  exclude  resident-owners  of 
triple-deckers.)  (1)  These  owners  must  register  their  pro- 
perties at  RCA,  listing  the  current  rents  of  apartments;  (2) 
they  must  submit  every  proposed  rent  increase  to  the  RCA  for 
approval;  and  (3)  they  must  submit  all  requests  for  eviction 
of  tenants  to  the  RCA  for  approval. 

It  was  already  pointed  out  that  rent  control  inhibits 
traders  more  than  professional  landlords.  Jumping  rents  to 
promote  resale  value  is  difficult  under  rent  control.  Deterring 
this  kind  of  speculation  was  one  objective  of  Boston’s  Rent 
Control  Administration,  and  it  seems  to  be  having  the  in- 
tended effect.  Traders  favoring  such  a strategy  reported 
they  are  getting  out  of  Boston  and  are  looking  only  in  non- 
rent controlled  suburbs  for  future  investments. 

Large-scale  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  may  complain 
about  rent  control,  but  most  conceded  during  interviews  that 
their  permitted  rent  levels  are  not  usually  the  problem  where 
they  are  not  fulfilling  profit  expectations  • 

The  problem  in  declining  sections  of  Boston, like  parts  of 
Ronan  Park,  is  uncollected  rent  and  increased  maintenance  costs. 
One  owner  stated,  "If  I collected  rent,  I'd  be  in  great  shape." 

Landlords  did,  however,  blame  RCA  for  making  it  easy  for 
tenants  to  "skip  out"  by  lengthening  and  elaborating  its  eviction 
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procedures.  Following  these  procedures  can  take  a landlord 
four  to  six  months,  during  which  no  rent  is  coming  in.  One 
landlord  stated,  "That  is  why  my  uncollected  rents  are  running 
so  high." 

Rent  control  also  affects  the  small,  part-time  owners, 
although  they,  too,  do  not  complain  about  rent  levels.  Their 
dissatisfaction  is  with  the  complexity  of  filing  for  rent 
increases  if  they  have  undertaken  modernization  or  fix-up 
which  they  feel  justifies  a rent  raise.  Some  of  them  do  not 
comprehend  rent  control  procedures  or  policies  in  regard  to 
rent  adjustments.  Not  understanding  the  conditions  under 

which  rent  increases  will  be  granted,  they  do  not  know  how  to 

* 

plan  expenditures  for  improvements. 

The  Housing  Court  and  Housing  Inspection  Department. 

These  two  municipal  agencies  concern  professional  landlords 
more  than  traders.  Both  small  absentees  and  large  landlords 
who  were  interviewed  are  familiar  with  the  general  operation 


#Due  to  the  lack  of  records  in  RCA  files  covering  a number  of 
the  small-scale  owners  whom  we  encountered  uring  this  study, 
we  suspect  that  some  of  them  avoid  registering  with  the  Rent 
Control  Administration  because  of  the  perceived  complexity  of 
the  process.  Since  most  of  these  owners  seemed  to  have  good 
tenant  relations  and  moderate  rents,  their  failure  to  register 
does  not  seem  to  be  a ploy  to  effect  high  rents,  but  rather 
to  avoid  red  tape. 
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of  the  Housing  Court  which  they  view  as  a fair  forum  for 
tenant-landlord  problems  and  an  improvement  over  municipal 
court  handling  of  such  problems.  Small  landlords,  however, 
view  the  Court  as  a last  resort.  Unsure  of  their  legal 
standing,  they  bring  problems  here  only  when  all  other  possible 
remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

Larger  landlords  often  give  the  Court  a central  role 
in  their  management  operations.  One  large  landlord  felt  it 
was  in  the  landlord’s  interest  to  bring  tenant  problems  here 
because  the  judge's  attitude  is  "to  get  things  moving.  The 
judge  tells  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  or  get  out,  and  he  fines 
landlords  if  they  don’t  fix  up.  The  court  recognizes  that 
landlords  can't  function  unless  they  have  access  to  rental 
income".  Both  large  and  small  landlords  want  the  court  to 
operate  rent  escrows  which  they  can  tap  for  repairs  (i.e., 
to  collect  and  hold  in  escrow  rents  when  a building  contains 
a housing  code  violation  which  the  owner  must  repair. ) Rent 
escrows  were  also  seen  as  dissuading  tenants  from  using  a 
code  violation  as  an  excuse  to  "skip-out"  on  rents. 

The  Housing  Inspection  Department  was  criticized  for 
allowing  tenants  to  use  code  violations  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  One  landlord  stated: 

"When  a smart  tenant  wants  to  get  out  of  paying 
rent,  all  he  has  to  do  is  kick  a hole  in  the  wall 
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and  he's  got  a violation.  It's  happened  to  me, 
and  he  gets  an  inspector  down  there  and  I lose 
my  rent.  They  should  have  violations  for  tenants." 

This  landlord  saw  a pre-rental  inspection  as  the  way  to 
avoid  such  a situation,  but  his  attempts  to  secure  such  in- 
spections have  been  fruitless.  He  says  the  housing  inspectors 
have  been  unwilling  to  come  at  his  request. 

Real  Estate  Tax  Collection  and  Delinquency.  The  pro- 
cedures of  the  Collector-Treasurer  of  Boston  for  collecting 
real  estate  taxes  and  for  foreclosing  on  tax  delinquent  pro- 
perties unintentionally  encourage  landlords  to  disinvest.  It 
takes  the  City  between  five  and  seven  years  to  foreclose  on 
delinquent  properties.  Landlords  know  that  if  they  stop 
paying  their  taxes,  they  can  reduce  their  operating  costs 
and  accordingly  increase  their  profits  by  the  amount  of  their 
taxes  for  half  a decade  or  more.  Large  landlords  have  seen 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  money  out  of  disinvestment. 

One  has  been  able  to  prolong  his  delinquency  period  whenever 
the  City  threatens  to  foreclose  on  a building  by  making  a token 
tax  payment.  Then  the  City  stops  proceedings  against  him.  At 
least  once  when  three  of  his  buildings  had  been  taken  by  the 
City  and  been  put  up  for  public  auction,  he  came  to  that 
auction  and  bid  on  them  himself.  His  bid  was  lower  than  the 
amount  of  outstanding  back  taxes;  he  was  hoping  to  regain 
possession  so  that  he  could  perpetuate  the  profitable  system 
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of  collecting  rents  without  paying  further  taxes.  His  bid 
was  almost  accepted  by  the  City;  only  the  vociferous  protests 
of  a local  tenants  group  stopped  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  resident  owners  interviewed 
never  "play  the  tax  delinquency  game",  even  though  they,  too, 
could  reduce  their  housing  costs  by  doing  so.  They  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  system  this  way. 
Succession — The  Future  of  Absentee-Owned  Triple  Deckers 

The  several  investment  strategies  followed  by  professional 
absentees  have  different  impacts  on  the  conditions,  rents  and 
prices  of  their  buildings.  In  many  cases,  the  results  are 
more  adverse  in  comparison  to  either  homeowners  or  small, 
part-time  absentees.  Below  is  a recapitulation  of  the  effects 
which  various  professional  owners  have  on  the  future  of 
triple-deckers  in  Boston. 

In  many  but  by  no  means  all  cases,  absentee-owned  triple- 
deckers are  not  as  well  cared  for  as  resident-owned  buildings. 
Frequently  the  differences  are  minor,  reflecting  not  so  much 

disregard  by  absentees  as  homeowners'  extra  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  homes.  As  expressed  by  one  homeowner, 

"You  wouldn't  expect  a landlord  to  put  in  the  extra  spit-and- 
polish  you  put  in  your  own  home."  Fewer  absentees  than 
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homeowners  are  willing  to  invest  much  of  their  own  time  and 
energy  in  upkeep,  and  fewer  still  are  willing  to  provide  the 
implicit  operating  subsidies  contributed  by  some  homeowners. 
Without  these  subsidies — both  in  time  and  in  money — the  con- 
dition of  absentee  owned  buildings  is  likely  not  to  be  as  good. 
Further,  absentee  owners  cannot  usually  provide  the  close 
supervision  of  property  which  enables  resident  homeowners  to 
deal  with  problems  as  soon  as  they  appear.  An  absentee  owner 
who  had  once  lived  in  his  triple-decker  reported,  "It  was  a 
better  investment  when  I was  there — it  was  easier  to  keep  on 
top  of  it  and  get  the  little  things  done  before  they  became 
big." 

Nevertheless,  the  triple-deckers  of  many  absentee  owners 
are  in  sound  condition.  They  do  not  allow  their  property  to 
seriously  deteriorate.  A few  even  renovate  and  upgrade  their 

buildings,  although  in  doing  so  they  may  push  prices  beyond 

* 

the  reach  of  future  resident  owners. 


*Even  when  prices  go  up  significantly,  not  all  homeowners  may  be 
priced  out.  We  encountered  one  landlord  who  began  his  career  by 
rehabilitating  and  selling  triple-deckers  to  homeowners  in 
Dorchester  around  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Ronan  Park.  In  Day 
Square,  we  identified  one  family  who  bought  from  a trader  for 
$47,000.  They  were  affluent  enough  to  absorb  this  high  price 
without  increasing  their  rents. 
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Professional  landlords  who  care  about  their  property 
likewise  leave  it  in  good  shape.  One  landlord  emphasized, 

"We  are  a rental  agency;  we  buy  property  to  fix  up  and  run... 
We  hold  onto  it;  we  have  to  keep  it  up — it's  our  business." 
Such  landlords  may  even  succeed  in  marginal  markets  like 
Ronan  Park.  They  keep  their  rents  relatively  low  when  there 
is  no  high-priced  demand.  Their  housing  has,  therefore,  less 
expensive  rentals  and  prices  than  traders'  property,  and  so 
it  could  more  easily  revert  to  homeownership , serving 
traditional  neighborhood  tenants  who  aspire  to  become  owners. 

Deterioration  and  artificially  high  rents  (in  relation 
to  carrying  costs)  are  usually  the  result  of  dislnvesting 
landlords  operating  in  weak  housing  markets.  If  they  do  not 
literally  run  their  triple-deckers  into  abandonment,  they 
leave  the  buildings  in  such  poor  condition  that  it  would  take 
considerable  money  and  management  expertise  to  return  them 


to  useful  service. 


VIII.  TENANTS  AND  LANDLORDS 


To  round  out  the  picture  of  triple-decker  owners  pre- 
sented in  previous  chapters,  we  now  turn  to  the  tenants.  In 
the  preceding  two  chapters  we  indicated  that  tenants  play  a 
key  role  in  helping  fulfill  the  expectations  and  satisfactions 
of  owners.  Homeowners,  for  instance,  are  often  dependent  on 
compatible  tenants  to  achieve  desired  social  relations  with- 
in their  own  homes.  Some  absentee  owners,  particularly  a 
few  large-scale  professional  landlords,  complain  that  tenant 
actions  such  as  rent  skip-outs  destroy  the  viability  of  their 
housing.  Moreover,  the  social  fabric  of  a given  neighborhood 
is  largely  determined  by  tenants.  They  constitute  a majority 
of  triple-decker  residents  and  comprise  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  population  in  all  triple-decker  neighborhoods. 

The  futures  of  triple-decker  neighborhoods  are,  therefore, 
tightly  bound  to  the  kinds  of  tenants  whom  they  attract  and 
the  kinds  of  rental  situations  which  evolve.  For  example,  an 
area  where  most  rental  conditions  are  characterized  by  com- 
patible landlord-tenant  relations  has  a very  different  prospect 
than  one  where  landlord  and  tenants  have  developed  an  adversary 
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relationship,  trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  one 
another.  This  chapter  analyzes  the  variety  of  rental  relation- 
ships which  exist  in  the  different  triple-decker  markets.  It 
explains  why  some  can  occur  in  any  market  settings,  while 
others  are  unique  to  particular  conditions;  how  they  serve  the 
financial  and  social  needs  of  different  tenants;  what  rental 
costs  and  maintenance  responsibilities  they  impose  on  tenants. 

It  also  looks  at  how  varying  rental  conditions  match  various 
tenant  expectations  and  resources. 

A major  focus  of  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  the 
impact  which  various  landlord-tenant  relationships  have  on  the 
triple-decker  housing  stock.  Do  certain  relationships  help 
the  housing  survive  in  good  condition,  while  others  tend  to 
destroy  it?  We  examine  carefully  the  situations  in  which  land- 
lords say  they  are  stuck  with  "problem  tenants",  while  the 
tenants  accuse  the  owners  of  being  "problem  landlords". 

Based  on  the  study’s  interviews  and  data  analyses,*  we 
identified  four  main  groups  of  tenants,  categorized  according 
to  the  amount  of  responsibility  they  take  for  building  mainte- 
nance and  their  resulting  rent  levels.  While  this  classification 


*See  Chapter  I for  a description  of  the  study’s  surveys,  data 
analyses  and  general  methodology. 
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is  inevitably  an  oversimplification  at  some  points — a 
minority  of  tenants  cannot  be  described  within  it — the  typology 
is  a useful  way  to  analyze  the  variety  of  social  and  economic 
relationships  which  exist  between  triple-decker  tenants  and 
owners.  The  four  main  groups  of  tenants  are  described  below. 

1.  Caretaking  tenants  - these  tenants  basically  manage 
their  triple  decker.  Present  mainly  in  an  extended  family  re- 
lationship, they  take  over  for  owners  who  are  no  longer  able  or 
willing  to  manage  their  buildings  themselves. 

2.  Cooperative  tenants  - while  not  totally  managing 
their  own  buildings,  these  assume  various  levels  of  responsi- 
bility through  informal  agreements  with  their  landlords  who 
forego  varying  amounts  of  rent  in  return  for  tenant  inputs. 

Many  tenants  in  owner-occupied  triple-deckers  are  in  this 
category. 

3.  Cared  for  tenants  - Without  undertaking  many  mainte- 
nance responsibilities,  these  tenants  enjoy  low  rents  because 
they  have  been  in  rental  situations  for  a long  time  and/or 
because  their  landlords  give  them  special  consideration  due  to 
hardships  such  as  old  age  or  limited  income. 

4.  Market-rate  tenants  - these  are  found  in  a range  of 
strictly  economic  rent  situations.  In  all  cases,  they  are 
expected  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  the  housing,  including  a 
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profit  to  the  landlord.  At  one  end  of  a housing  services  con- 
tinuum, they  pay  a high  rent  while  owners  deliver  a high 
level  of  services  to  them.  At  the  other  end,  however,  the 
owner  delivers  the  minimum  amount  of  services  possible  but 
tenants  pay  the  full  market  costs  thereof.  Almost  all  these 
owners  are  absentees. 

The  Caretaking  Tenants 

This  type  of  tenant,  who  has  assumed  responsiblity  for 
operating  and  maintaining  a triple-decker,  may  appear  in  any 
market  context.  However,  this  reversed  responsibility  re- 
lationship is  less  likely  to  operate  in  an  area  like  Norfolk 
where  owners  and  tenants  have  lived  together  for  a relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Such  a relationship  typically  develops 
over  an  extended  period  and  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  an 
elderly  owner  with  long-term  tenants  finds  himself  unable  to 
manage  or  maintain  his  building.  A long-term  tenant  may  then 
take  over,  completing  what  may  have  been  a gradual  process  in 
which  his  responsibility  accumulated.  The  caretaking  role 
is  not  something  a tenant  sets  out  to  find;  he  rises  to  it, 
as  circumstances  dictate.  He  is  particularly  likely  to  do  so 
if  living  in  a triple-decker  where  all  the  occupants  are 
related,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  family: 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  B have  been  tenants  in  the  Ronan  Park 
triple-decker  owned  by  Mrs.  B’s  parents  since 
1956.  Mrs.  B and  her  family  had  moved  in  at  the 
same  time.  For  many  years,  the  three  family  groups 
all  shared  in  caring  for  the  building.  "Everyone 
was  continually  in  and  out"  of  each  other’s  apart- 
ments, visiting  constantly,  doing  errands  for 
one  another,  and  dining  together. 

But  Mrs.  B's  parents  were  aging,  so  reported  Mrs. 

B,  "We  took  over  the  house  in  1967  to  give  my 
folks  a rest ...  They ’ ve  worked  long  and  hard.  We 
helped  out  before  that.  My  husband  did  all  the 
heavy  work,  but  we  paid  half  the  bills  on  the 
house  (mortgage  payments  and  taxes),  and  my  parents 
paid  everything  else  that  came  up  (maintenance 
expenses).  Now  we  pay  for  those  things,  and  my 
parents  just  put  in  what  they 'can."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B also  collected  the  rent  from  the  third  apart- 
ment, but  Mrs.  B’s  parents  still  officially  own 
the  house. 

Except  for  actually  taking  title,  these  tenants  have 
assumed  the  role  of  the  owner.  Their  willingness  to  do  this 
is  understandable;  they  are  supporting  their  parents.  But  un- 
related tenants  may  also  become  caretakers.  For  instance,  we 
spoke  to  an  Oak  Square  tenant  who  has  lived  in  the  same  triple- 
decker under  the  same  owner  for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  M's  landlady,  now  a widow,  is  old  and  infirm. 

"We  try  to  care  for  her... My  wife  fixes  her  meals 
and  we  do  her  shopping.  I take  care  of  the  house 
and  do  everything  that  needs  doing."  In  return, 
the  Ms  pay  the  very  modest  rent  of  $75  per  month. 

Mr.  M has  willingly  accepted  a major  time-consuming  re- 
sponsibility "in  looking  after  the  house".  This  type  of  tenant 
typically  entered  a rental  situation  with  long-term  expectations. 
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Such  tenants  looked  for  homeowners  with  whom  they  felt  com- 
patible, using  the  same  social  criteria  we  found  most  home- 
owners  using  in  their  tenant  selection.  The  commitments 
toward  the  landlords — carried  out  through  their  caretaking 
roles — are  the  product  of  years  of  reciprocating  behavior. 

The  Cooperative  Tenants 

The  majority  of  triple-decker  tenants  interviewed  bear 

some  responsibility  for  maintaining  their  apartments  but 

less  than  caretaking  tenants  assume.  Some  even  extend  this 

beyond  their  own  apartment  to  modest  tasks  like  rubbish  removal, 

other  basically  janitorial  services  or  caring  for  small  yards. 

Most  tenants  view  their  varying  responsibilities  as  a fair 

trade-off  for  reasonable  rents.  If  rents  do  not  increase 

often  or  significantly,  they  do  not  expect  owners  to  provide 

for  their  every  need.  And  since  they  wish  to  have  decent 

housing  services,  they  are  willing  to  undertake  tasks  which 

their  landlords  do  not  carry  out. 

Mr.  W has  lived  in  his  Columbia-Savin  Hill  apart- 
ment for  11  years,  under  the  same  landlord  who 
became  an  absentee  a year  ago.  Since  then,  Mr.  W's 
responsibilities  have  increased.  He  used  to  just 
mind  his  own  apartment,  but  now  he  takes  the  trash 
out,  cleans  the  hallways  and  shovels  the  snow  in 
winter  because  "you  do  it  yourself  or  it  doesn't 
get  done." 

The  amount  of  work  which  cooperative  tenants  undertake 
varies  considerably.  Their  housing  relationships  evolve  over 
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time,  with  their  commitment  often  increasing  as  landlords 

minimize  rent  increases  in  their  desire  to  retain  tenants 

"who  take  care  of  property".  A tenant's  degree  of  skill  in 

maintenance  tasks  also  influences  what  he  undertakes  in  house 

care.  He  may  only  accomplish  minor  items  inside  his  own 

apartments  such  as  painting,  while  the  owner  may  or  may  not 

pay  for  materials;  or  he  may  undertake  major  projects  which 

benefit  the  whole  building.  These  are  sometimes  done  jointly 

with  an  owner,  as  in  the  following  tenant's  case: 

Mr.  S has  rented  in  Oak  Square  with  his  family 
for  the  last  3 years.  He  feels  his  rent  is 
"fair"  at  $150/month,  and  he  has  been  helping 
his  resident  landlord  with  some  major  projects. 

He  is  a mason  and,  with  his  landlord  as  assistant, 
he  has  layed  a new  brick  backyard  patio  and  re- 
built the  front  porch  stairs.  His  rent  has  not 
changed,  but  the  landlord  is  installing  a new 
bathroom  in  Mr.  S's  apartment  as  a reward,  with- 
out raising  his  rent. 

Such  maintenance  relationships  develop  a unique  fit 
between  a particular  landlord's  ability  and  that  of  a tenant. 
Therefore,  they  serve  both  beneficially,  giving  the  owner  an 
easier  job  of  upkeep  and  the  tenant  rent  he  can  afford. 

Many  cooperative  tenants  identified  during  this  study  had 
previously  lived  in  triple-deckers,  often  as  children.  Just 
by  being  in  a triple-decker,  they  may  have  early  in  life 
assimilated  a tenant-landlord  attitude  which  views  relationships 
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based  on  reciprocity  as  being  more  desirable  than  formal, 
market  ones. 

The  prevalence  of  cooperative  relationships  varies  among 
the  triple-decker  study  areas  according  to  their  market  struc- 
ture. They  are  not  found  where  rents  are  high  because  tenants 
paying  such  rents  are  generally  unwilling  to  invest  much  of 
their  own  time  in  maintenance.  We  also  encountered  fewer 
cooperative  relationships  in  Norfolk  than  elsewhere.  This 
may  be  due  both  to  the  relatively  short  tenure  of  owners  and 
tenants  in  this  area  and  to  the  fact  that  fewer  tenants  here 
came  from  reciprocal  rental  situations  which  accustomed  them 
to  close  landlord  cooperation. 

Cooperative  tenants  relationships  are  sought  by  resident- 
owners  and  by  two  kinds  of  absentee  owners — absentee  homeowners 
and  part-time  investors.  The  absentees  depend  on  these  tenants 
to  provide  care  which  their  part-time,  long-distance  manage- 
ment operations  cannot  afford. 

The  average  rents  these  tenants  pay  vary  among  areas 
according  to  the  different  neighborhoods'  rental  norms,  but 
they  tend  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  rents  for  caretaking 
tenants  and  cnsiderably  less  than  market-rate  rents.  As  an 
example,  in  Day  Square,  rents  for  care-taking  tenants  may  be 
as  low  as  $70/month,  while  more  typical  rents  for  cooperative 
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tenants  are  $100.  Rents  In  the  high  paying  end  of  the  dual 
market  range  between  $175  and  $200.  In  Oak  Square,  where 
rental  norms  are  higher,  typical  rents  for  cooperative  tenants 
run  from  $140  to  $160  In  a context  where  a scattering  of  long- 
term tenants  pay  as  little  as  $85,  whereas  tenants  in  the  top 
part  of  the  market  pay  $250  and  more  to  professional  owner- 
investors  . 

Some  absentee  owners  institutionalize  a cooperative  re- 
lationship with  tenants  by  asking  one  tenant  to  assume  formal 
responsibility  for  rubbish  collection  and  other  janitorial 
services.  In  return,  the  owners  reduce  the  rent,  usually  $15 
to  $30. 

The  Cared-For Tenants 

Cared- for  tenants  tend  to  have  very  low  rents.  The  same 
types  of  owners  who  reciprocate  with  cooperative  tenants  often 
go  a step  further  with  needy  tenants  and  the  low  rent  reflects 
an  owner's  subsidy.  Tenants  receive  special  consideration  in 
their  rents  because  an  owner  sympathizes  with  their  limited 
financial  resources  or  their  advanced  age.  These  tenants  are 
typically  elderly  on  reduced  incomes,  receiving  retirement 
pensions  and/or  social  security.  They  do  not  carry  out  any 
significant  amount  of  maintenance,  although  they  are  usually 
good  housekeepers  who  "keep  an  eye  on  the  house,"  as  one  owner 
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described  them.  Two  cared-for  tenants  interviewed  were  two 

elderly  women  who  had  lived  together  in  the  same  Ronan  Park 

triple-decker  since  195^. 

The  two  women  have  painted  their  apartment 
only  once  in  twenty  years,  just  after  moving 
in,  in  195^.  Since  then,  "we  just  keep  our 
own  apartment  clean... Our  last  owner  (deceased) 
used  to  always  see  that  things  were  on  the  up 
and  up . " 

They  pay  $90/month  and  "just  stagger  under  it; 
if  we  had  to  pay  more,  we  would  have  to  starve." 

Their  building  was  bought  by  a new  absentee 
owner  last  year.  (He  was  interviewed  separately.) 

He  understands  their  predicament,  but  confided 
that  he  would  like  it  if  they  left  because  he 
could  then  get  $120  for  their  apartment.  But  he 
won't  raise  the  rent  on  them  "because  they  have 
nowhere  to  go,  and  old  folks  get  used  to  a place. 

You  mustn't  forget  that." 

These  kinds  of  owners  keep  rents  low  either  in  pure 
altruism,  or  because  they  are  afraid  of  tenant  turn-over, 
preferring  to  stick  with  known  tenants  rather  than  newcomers. 
The  Market-Rate  Tenants 


In  market-rate  rental  relationships,  tenants  are  expected 
to  bear  the  full  costs  of  the  housing  services  which  they  re- 
ceive. This  conventional  economic  relationship  between  owner 
and  renter  tends  to  be  the  rule  in  buildings  of  owners  described 
in  the  previous  chapter  as  professional  investors.  In  resident- 
owned  triple  deckers,  such  a relationship  rarely  occurs.  It 
may  arise  in  the  special  case  of  an  investment-minded  homeowner 
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who  decides  that  acceptable  tenants  are  available  at  higher 
rents  in  a high-demand  area  such  as  Oak  Square.  Or  it  may 
arise  when  a homeowner  has  become  so  disillusioned  with  his 
neighborhood  that  he  no  longer  is  willing  to  underwrite  any 
extra  operating  costs,  as  has  happened  in  Ronan  Park;  usually 
this  is  a prelude  to  disinvestment. 

Two  distinct  associations  of  rent  and  service  levels  are 
most  characteristic  of  market  rate  relationships  in  which  rents 
are  directly  linked  to  an  owner's  costs.  In  a strong,  high  rent 
market — such  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  dual  rent  markets  in 
Oak  Square  and  Day  Square — tenants  pay  for  and  receive  a high 
level  of  services.  For  rents  ranging  upwards  of  $175/month, 
tenants  expect  all  maintenance  to  be  provided  by  their  land- 
lords. A Day  Square  tenant  is  an  example: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E were  married  in  January  197^»  and 
wanted  a furnished  apartment  so  they  could  put 
off  buying  furniture  until  they  had  saved  enough 
to  afford  "to  choose  exactly  what  we  want  and 
not  have  to  get  junk."  Since  they  both  worked, 
they  avoided  rundown  places  where  "the  landlord 
tries  to  make  a deal  with  you  to  fix  it  up  and 
he'll  pay  for  supplies."  After  much  looking, 
they  found  a fully  remodeled,  furnished  apart- 
ment. They  have  good  relations  with  their  landlord, 
but  they  also  expect  him  to  perform  all  required 
maintenance.  As  Mr.  E.  stated,  "In  a furnished 
apartment,  I don't  expect  to  have  to  carry  the 
garbage  out  front." 

In  Day  Square  tenants  willing  to  pay  top  dollar  rents  also 
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expect  apartments  to  be  modernized  with  new  kitchen  counters, 
cabinets  and  appliances,  often  a garbage  disposal  or  even  a 
microwave  oven. 

Similar  tenants  in  Oak  Square  also  look  for  renovated 
apartments  and  landlords  who  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  their  buildings.  Their  relationships  with  their  land- 
lord do  not  involve  any  reciprocity.  Typically  young  working 
couples,  they  pay  high  rents,  up  to  $275-$390  per  month.  They 
do  not  want  any  maintenance  responsibility. 

A slightly  different  set  of  tenants  paying  high  rents  in 
Oak  Square  are  unrelated  students  or  young  working  adults 
(particularly  nurses  at  nearby  hospitals)  who  join  together  in 
groups  of  three  to  five  in  order  to  rent  apartments.  While 
they  pay  as  much  as  the  previous  tenants  and  also  have  formal, 
non-reciprocal  relationships  with  their  landlords,  their  apart- 
ments are  frequently  not  modernized  or  significantly  improved. 
Their  units  may  even  be  in  fairly  poor  condition,  dingy,  marred 
by  old  paint  and  scarred  woodwork.  Nonetheless,  such  tenants 
are  willing  to  pay  high  rents  because  by  teaming  up  with  several 
other  people,  the  cost  per  person  is  kept  low,  usually  between 
$50  and  $80  per  month.  A landlord  renting  to  these  tenants 
often  sees  no  reason  to  maintain  his  buildings  effectively  or 
improve  them  since  he  knows  that  he  can  always  find  groups  of 
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young  people  who  are  not  particular  about  their  living  condi- 
tions and  who  are  willing  to  pay  high  rents  jointly.  His 
neighbors  may  object  to  this  rental  arrangement  more  than  the 
tenants  themselves.  Local  families  may  first  be  upset  by 
the  presence  of  students  and  unrelated  adults  living  together 
who,  they  think,  will  disrupt  the  traditional  quiet,  family 
character  of  the  neighborhood.  Moreover,  neighboring  families 
indicated  that  they  were  worried  that  young  families  might  be 
barred  from  remaining  in  Oak  Square  by  the  high  rents  which 
some  landlords  have  come  to  expect.  The  irony  of  this  objection 
is  that  the  criticized  presence  and  high  rents  of  students  and 
young  people  have  helped  keep  Oak  Square  a strong  market  and 
thereby  keep  it  appealing  to  new  young  families  as  well  as  to 
existing,  older  family  residents. 

A very  different  kind  of  market-rate,  landlord-tenant 
relationship  was  identified  in  the  weakening  market  of  Ronan 
Park.  This  relationship  entails  rents  which  could  be  considered 
even  higher  than  market-rate:  tenants  pay  more  than  a fair 

price  for  a relatively  low  level  of  housing  services.  It 
appears  that  this  rental  situation  has  evolved  out  of  market- 
rate  rentals  in  Ronan  Park.  Here  a number  of  professional  land- 
lords had  market-rate  relationships  with  tenants  going  back  at 
least  to  the  19^0s.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
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these  owners  charged  rents  which  were  higher  than  those  in 
nearby  owner-occupied  triple-deckers  (in  I960,  $100  compared 
to  $80)  offering  more  services  in  return. 

However,  as  rental  demand  slowed  in  Ronan  Park  through 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  these  owners  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  acceptable  tenants.  Increasingly  the 
applicants  were  lower  income  households,  often  racial  minori- 
ties, who  came  into  the  area.  As  a result,  owners  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  rent  levels  that  they  felt  were  necessary  to 
manage  their  properties  and  yield  them  an  expected  return. 
Increases  in  vacancies,  turnover  and  collection  problems — 
attributable  to  tenants'  low  incomes — also  cut  into  owners' 
cash  flow.  Rather  than  subsidizing  their  operations,  these 
owners  compensated  by  foregoing  other  costs,  typically  mainte- 
nance and  finally  taxes.  Sadly,  if  ironically,  their  buildings 
ended  up  with  higher  rents  and  poorer  conditions  than  the 
triple-deckers  of  resident-owners  who  were  willing  to  subsidize 
their  property,  i.e.,  to  collect  less  in  rents  than  the  actual 
cost  of  housing  operations.  By  now,  some  of  the  low-income 
tenants  of  these  absentee  owners  are  effectively  paying  the 
highest  costs  for  the  poorest  housing  in  the  area. 

Rents  of  $90  to  $140  per  month  in  deteriorating,  absentee- 
owned  triple-deckers  (with  some  collection  losses)  were  found 
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alongside  rents  in  the  $100-$110  range  in  owner-occupied 
buildings . 

As  housing  services  slipped  and  new  tenants  entered  the 
market,  a stalemate  often  developed  between  the  absentee 
owners  and  their  tenants.  Expectations  on  both  sides  tarnished. 
Tenants  became  cynical  about  landlord  willingness  to  deliver, 
and  landlords  assumed  that  tenants  would  not  care  for  property. 
The  owners  began  disinvesting,  allowing  their  property  to 
deteriorate.  The  tenants,  in  resentment,  contributed  abuse 
and  neglect.  When  the  tenant  feels  the  landlord  overcharges, 
it  is  easier  for  the  tenant  to  rationalize  rent  delinquency; 
and  when  the  owner  anticipates  rent  collection  problems,  it 
is  easy  to  become  callous  about  too  little  heat.  Neither  views 
the  triple  decker  as  home,  and  each  feels  exploited  by  the 
other.  The  end  result  is  an  extreme  polarization  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  neither  caring  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
triple-deckers  themselves.  Each  accuses  the  other  of  being  a 
problem,  running  down  the  property.  Both  are  partly  right. 

The  following  description  of  a triple-decker  in  Ronan 
Park  reveals  how  the  curtailment  of  landlord  services  and 
tenants'  rent  payments  are  warning  signals  of  upcoming  abandon- 
ment . 

Miss  T has  lived  in  a dilapidated  Ronan  Park 
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triple-decker  for  the  last  2 years  with  her  mother, 
a younger  brother  and  sister.  The  exterior  of  her 
house  is  in  terrible  condition,  the  siding  is 
damaged  in  a number  of  places  and  completely  missing 
on  a section  of  the  front,  leaving  the  interior 
entry  stair  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  damage  was 
caused  by  vandalism,  neglect,  and  a fire  in  the 
third  floor  apartment  which  has  since  been  vacant. 

Miss  T's  family  stopped  paying  rent  when  their  water 
heater  broke  down  six  months  ago.  The  landlord  has 
not  been  around,  and  Miss  T stated,  "He  never  did 
anything  for  us.  We  received  a letter,  I think  it 
was  from  a bank. .. saying  he  (the  landlord)  doesn’t 
own  the  house  anymore." 

Undoubtedly  many  such  tenants  would  prefer  to  live  in 
owner-occupied  properties  where  rents  are  lower  and  housing 
better.  But  they  are  excluded  from  that  sector  of  the  market 
by  the  last  vestiges  of  the  area's  Irish,  working  class  tenant 
population.  Resident  owners  simply  prefer  the  latter  and  have 
become  extremely  cautious  about  whom  they  rent  to,  accepting 
only  old-time  residents,  friends  or  referrals  provided  by 
friends.  They  view  the  tenants  of  the  large  landlords  as  alien 
and  a threat  to  the  community  because  they  embody  a different 
lifestyle,  class,  ethnic  or  racial  heritage.  The  polarized 
situations  in  absentee-owned  triple-deckers  become  fearful 
warnings  to  resident  owners  that  their  housing,  too,  will  be 
destroyed  if  they  rent  to  these  unfamiliar  tenants.  Thus 
absentees  are  left  as  the  houisng  suppliers  for  this  part  of 
the  population.  As  absentee-owned  buildings  deteriorate,  the 
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only  families  who  are  willing  to  rent  them  are  those  without 
other  rental  options,  generally  people  with  the  least  income 
and  those  most  discriminated  against  by  other  owners. 

While  this  destructive  rental  situation  is  most  common 
in  the  triple-deckers  of  professional  landlords,  we  also  found 
it  occaionally  in  the  building  of  an  absentee  homeowner  who 
left  Ronan  Park  without  being  able  to  sell  his  old  home.  Upset 
by  neighborhood  changes,  this  owner  is  disinvesting  like  the 
absentee  landlord  and,  like  the  absentee,  may  become  alienated 
from  his  tenants. 

In  summary,  economic,  market-rate  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ships are  most  common  where  owner  and  renter  differ  in  class 
and  background.  They  are  found  in  both  the  strongest  and 
weakest  housing  markets.  In  the  top  markets,  the  housing  is 
expensive  in  comparison  to  average,  but  it  is  usually  in  good 
shape.  It  is  satisfactory  to  tenants  who  desire  minimal  in- 
volvement with  their  shelter  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
delivery  of  a high  level  of  housing  services.  In  the  weak 
markets,  however,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  economic  but  low- 
service  rental  situations  are  forced  upon  tenants  lacking 
other  options.  Therefore,  those  least  able  to  pay,  pay  more. 
These  tenants  who  would  benefit  most  by  a reciprocal  rental 
situation  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  reduce  their  housing 
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costs  by  inputs  of  their  own  labor  rarely  have  a chance  to 
enter  such  a situation.  They  are  screened  out  by  resident 
owners'  fears.  Separated  by  class  differences,  owner  and 
tenant  each  holds  a destructive  sterotype  of  the  other. 
Rents  and  Reciprocity 

Triple-deckers  survive  as  low  or  moderate  rent  housing 
only  where  landlords  and  tenants  have  positive  reciprocal 
relationships  in  which  both  contribute  to  the  care  of  the 
property.  To  the  degree  they  feel  a personal  attachment  to 
the  property,  owners  are  often  willing  to  forego  payment  for 
their  own  time  and  sometimes  even  for  materials  and  hired 
labor  required  for  repairs  and  improvements.  Without  this 
reciprocal  trust  cash  is  required  to  meet  these  expenses, 
which  in  the  long  run  must  come  from  the  tenant,  the  owner, 
or  the  property.  Reciprocity,  then,  is  an  alternative  to 
raising  the  rent  or  capitalizing  on  appreciation.  Reciprocity 
offers  the  special  attraction  of  residents  living  and  working 
together  and  thereby  minimizing  their  out-of-pocket  housing 
expenses.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  all  residents 
are  of  similar  class  and  ethnic  background,  and  as  reciprocity 
diminishes,  money  must  enter  the  relationship  or  deterioration 
becomes  inevitable.  The  switch  to  a cash  basis  may  be  satis- 
factory to  both  owners  and  tenants  if  the  former  feel  they  are 
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getting  enough  rent  or  appreciation  and  the  latter  feel  they 
are  obtaining  their  money’s  worth. 

When  rents  or  appreciation  are  inadequate  and  reciprocal 
relationships  break  down,  triple-deckers  deteriorate.  The 
breakdown  of  reciprocal  relationships  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  class  or  racial  change  and  is  either  a forerunner  to  or 
companion  of  disinvestment  by  an  owner.  Disinvestment  usually 
leads  to  abandonment.  Because  of  this,  we  conclude  that  the 
deterioration  or  absence  of  reciprocal  relationships  is  linked 
to  abandonment,  except  in  high  rent  markets. 

The  preservation  of  the  triple-decker  housing  stock  in 
Boston  is  thus  much  more  than  a simple  matter  of  keeping  the 
buildings  in  good  physical  shape.  It  depends  rather  on  having 
owners  and  tenants  who  both  care  for  the  property,  a condition 
requiring  a decent  relationship  with  one  another.  For  most 
owners  and  tenants  who  cannot  afford  high  rents,  it  also 
depends  on  establishing  reciprocal  relationships. 

In  triple-deckers  with  reciprocal  landlord-tenant  re- 
lationships, both  owners  and  tenants  subsidize  the  housing 
through  their  own  labor  and  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Their 
investments  may  not  become  part  of  the  official  financial 
statement  on  the  housing:  the  owners  do  not  pay  for  the  value 

of  the  tenants'  improvements  or  for  the  housing  services 
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which  tenants  supply  themselves,  and  the  tenants  do  not  pay 
for  the  value  of  the  owners’  housing  services  and  improvements. 
Both  may  get  more  value  in  their  housing  than  they  pay  for 
directly.  The  owner  may  end  up  with  a building  worth  more 
than  he  paid  for,  and  the  tenant  may  get  better  housing  ser- 
vices than  he  pays  for.  Obviously,  there  are  many  triple- 
deckers in  which  only  one  of  the  two,  either  owner  or  tenant, 
gets  more  than  she  or  he  pays  for.  And  in  some  triple-deckers, 
neither'  benefits  in  this  way.  But  in  many,  both  do  come  out 
ahead.  This  analysis  leads  us  to  conclude  that  public  sub- 
sidies for  housing  are  rarely  as  efficient  as  such  indirect 
private  subsidies.  Public  subsidies  almost  always  entail 
formal  cost  accounting  and  reimbursement  for  all  investments 
made,,  be  they  time  spent  on  management  or  labor  spent  on  repairs. 
Thus  they  pay  for  services  which  are  often  not  now  reimbursed 
in  private  triple-decker  housing. 

Any  public  intervention  designed  to  help  triple-decker 
housing  needs  to  recognize  both  the  fragility  of  reciprocal 
landlord-tenant  relationships  and  their  critical  role  in  the 
survival  of  that  housing.  Any  future  public  subsidies — be 
they  low-interest  loans  to  owners  for  renovation,  rent  sub- 
sidies to  tenants,  or  other  forms  of  funding — should  try  to 
foster  and  support  these  relationships  and  will  need  to  be 
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sensitive  to  administrative  requirements  that  could  rupture 
them.  The  design  of  any  subsidy  program  should  also  be 
sensitive  to  the  likelihood  that  the  availability  of  public 
funds  may  cause  owners  and  tenants  to  seek  reimbursement  for 
their  current  implicit  subsidies.  While  it  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate for  their  unacknowledged  private  subsidies  to  be 
transfered  into  the  public  sector,  that  switch  would  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  overtly  apparent  costs  of  the  housing. 

This  cost  increase  would  probably  take  the  form  of  higher 
rents.  By  facilitating  this  transfer,  public  subsidies  could 
lead  to  some  rent  inflation  not  because  of  higher  profit  taking 
but  because  of  more  explicit  cost  accounting  and  reimbursement. 
Because  more  money  would  be  required  for  the  same  level  of 
housing  services,  public  subsidies  would  be  less  efficient 
than  private  subsidies.  However,  we  see  no  way  to  avoid  this 
situation  under  existing  housing  market  conditions  if  public 
funds  are  to  help  relieve  the  financial  burden  of  some  triple- 
decker owners  and  tenants. 

Other  Landlord-Tenant  Problems 

In  all  the  triple-decker  study  areas  there  are  owners  who 
complain  about  their  tenants  and  vice  versa.  Owners'  complaints 
are  more  often  about  tenants’  treatment  of  the  property  than 
they  are  about  non-payment  or  late  payment  of  rent.  Problems 
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frequently  cited  included  tenants  failing  to  clean  their 
apartments  and  thereby  attracted  bugs  and  vermin  into  a triple- 
decker; tenants  knocking  holes  in  floors  or  walls  or  knocking 
down  plaster;  tenants  blocking  the  pipes  by  carelessly  dis- 
posing of  trash  in  toilets  or  sink;  and  tenants  making  too 
much  noise,  distrubing  their  neighborhoods  and  landlords  who 
are  resident  owners.  Several  owners  commented  that  existing 
public  agency  regulations  in  Boston  are  making  it  harder 

# 

rather  than  easier  for  them  to  deal  with  such  property  abuse. 

Like  landlords,  tenants  interviewed  in  triple-deckers 
were  more  likely  to  complain  about  landlords  failing  to  pro- 
vide adequate  maintenance  than  they  were  to  complain  about 
excessive  rents.  Interestingly,  complaints  about  landlords' 
lack  of  maintenance  often  came  from  tenants  or  owners  in 
neighboring  buildings  who  were  dismayed  about  their  impact  on 
the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  complaints  were 


*One  complaint  was  that  evicting  a tenant  takes  too  long  under 
the  existing  procedures  of  the  Rent  Control  Administration  in 
Boston;  another  was  that  the  procedures  of  the  Housing  In- 
spection Department  make  it  easy  for  a tenant  to  take  action 
against  a landlord  who  does  not  care  for  his  property  but 
very  difficult  for  a landlord  to  take  action  against  a tenant 
who  injures  property.  (See  the  discussion  of  public  agencies 
in  Chapter  XI,  pp.  356-357. 
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particularly  common  in  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk,  where  many 
local  residents  have  identified  particular  landlords  as  causing 
blight  and  decay.  For  instance,  in  Norfolk,  several  people 
remarked  that  one  small-scale  landlord  was  allowing  the  tenants 
to  ruin  one  of  his  six-unit  properties.  They  blamed  him  for 
letting  tenants  run  down  the  building  and  for  not  evicting 
the  tenants  who  were  causing  property  damage  and  disturbing 
the  neighbors  with  noise  and  fights. 

In  Norfolk,  one  very  particular  kind  of  landlord-tenant 
problem  was  identified.  Here  there  are  a number  of  triple- 
decker owners  who  bought  their  buildings  through  the  BBURG 
program  and  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  with  housing 
management  or  maintenance.  Some  of  these  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  tenants.  Their  difficulty  was  des- 
cribed by  one  local  realtor,  "When  you  take  on  a triple-decker, 
you  are  virtually  going  into  the  real  estate  business.  Some 
people  never  learn  how  to  be  a landlord."  Some  of  these  owners 
have  not  known  what  to  do  if  rents  are  unpaid  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, an  interviewed  owner  himself  failed  to  ask  tenants 
for  rent  because  he  never  calculated  that  without  rental  income, 
he  could  not  pay  his  mortgage.  He  and  several  other  owners  in 
Norfolk  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  exploited  by  their 
tenants;  failing  to  collect  rents,  they  do  not  have  the  money 
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to  maintain  their  buildings  or  repay  their  mortgages.  As  a 
result,  their  buildings  are  deteriorating  physically  and  will 
probably  be  repossessed  by  the  banks  which  financed  them. 

Clearly,  there  are  cases  when  tenant  competence  and/or 
owner  competence  are  disastrously  low,  but  in  general  they 
cooperate.  Where  there  are  complaints,  they  tend  to  be 
symptoms  of  deeper  problems. 


IX.  DISINVESTMENT  AND  ABANDONMENT 


Previous  chapters  pointed  out  that  disinvestment  is 
occurring  in  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk.  Several  different  kinds 
of  triple-decker  owners  were  described  as  disinvesting  from 
their  buildings  in  ways  which  seem  to  presage  eventual  abandon- 
ment. In  this  chapter,  we  summarize  their  behavior  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  disinvestment  has  distinctly  different 
causes  among  various  owners  and  in  different  market  contexts. 
These  differences  must  be  understood  if  public  intervention 
is  applied  to  halt  disinvestment  so  that  triple-deckers  con- 
tinue to  be  a useful  part  of  Boston’s  housing  stock. 

We  describe  several  kinds  of  markets  where  disinvestment 
is  found — those  where  demand  is  weak(Ronan  Park)  and  those 
where  owners  are  inexperienced(Norfolk)  and  those  where  dis- 
investment has  run  its  course  to  abandonment ( Franklin  Field). 
Within  each,  the  types  of  owners  most  likely  to  disinvest  and 
eventually  to  abandon  their  housing  differ,  as  described  below. 

Ronan  Park:  Disinvestment  leading  to  abandonment  is 

prompted  by  the  lack  of  housing  demand.  This  affects  both 
professional  landlords  and  absentee  homeowners. 

(1)  Professional  absentee  landlords:  Professional  landlords 
with  extensive  holdings  in  Ronan  Park  are  faced  with  a decline 
in  tenant  demand.  As  both  the  numbers  of  tenant  applicants  and 
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their  ability  to  pay  rent  has  diminished,  profits 
have  been  threatened. 

Exacerbating  this  have  been  decreases  in  rent  receipts 
and,  for  some  owners,  loss  of  their  traditional 
sources  of  bank  refinancing.  Tenant  abuse  of  property 
has  further  compounded  the  situation.  Obviously  un- 
willing to  operate  their  triple-deckers  without  a 
profit,  these  landlords  have  simply  cut  housing 
expenditures  to  the  bone.  They  minimize  maintenance 
outlays  and  may  become  delinquent  on  their  property 
taxes.  A polarization  of  landlord-tenant  relations 
follows,  leading  to  further  destruction  of  the  pro- 
perty and  eventual  abandonment. 

(2)  Homeowners  turned  absentee:  Some  former  Ronan 

Park  homeowners  who  were  unable  to  find  ready  buyers 
for  their  homes  have  moved  away,  planning  to  manage 
their  triple-deckers  as  absentees.  Because  they  are 
uncertain  of  ever  selling  their  property,  some  try 
to  squeeze  as  much  money  out  of  the  property  in  as 
short  a time  as  possible,  hoping  to  retrieve  what 
they  can  of  their  investment.  When  they  can  no 
longer  collect  rents  or  when  maintenance  needs 
become  unmanageable,  they  will  simply  walk  away 
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from  the  building.  "I’ll  let  the  bank  have  it 
then,"  said  one  man  who  declared  he  would  never 
come  back  to  inspect  his  property  once  he  moved 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  This  scenario  ends,  of 
course,  in  abandonment.  Some  large  professional 
owners  have  been  doing  this  for  some  time,  but 
only  now  are  resident  or  former  resident  owners 
adopting  it.  Only  recently  has  resale  potential 
dropped  to  the  point  that  even  owner  occupants 
are  milking  their  property.  In  the  past,  they 
were  willing  to  invest  more  money,  over  longer 
periods  of  time  and  in  the  fact  of  greater  neigh- 
borhood turmoil  than  absentees  because  they  were 
emotionally  attached  to  their  property,  not  just 
treating  it  as  an  investment.  Even  well-intentioned 
former  resident  owners  sometimes  commence  disin- 
vesting  as  absentee  ownership  reduces  contact  with 
their  buildings  and  tenants,  and  management  problems 
arise . 

In  Norfolk  disinvestment  leading  to  abandonment 
is  prompted  among  resident  owners  by  inability  to  cope  with 
management  of  a multi-unit  building,  and  among  part-time  investors 
by  inability  to  cope  with  changing  tenant  demand. 
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(1)  Homeowners  who  bought  under  BBURG ; A number 
of  black  homeowners  who  purchased  under  the  aegis 
of  the  BBURG  program  are  disinvesting  from  their 
triple-deckers  in  Norfolk  for  one  of  two  reasons: 

(a)  some  unwittingly  bought  buildings  which  are 
in  very  bad  physical  condition,  and  they  lack  the 
resources  to  restore  them;  (b)  some  have  been 
unable  to  handle  the  management  demands  of  triple- 
decker housing.  They  may  be  unaware  of  the  con- 
tinuing maintenance  needs,  or  they  may  have  lost 
control  of  their  tenants  and  hence  have  lost 
rental  income  essential  to  meet  their  mortgage 
payments.  These  homeowners  are  likely  to  default 
on  their  mortgages  and  finally  to  move  away, 
leaving  buildings  vacant  and  ripe  for  vandalism. 
Abandonment  results. 

(2)  Part-time  investors:  Some  white  landlords  with 

a small  number  of  holdings,  often  operating  triple- 
deckers as  a second  occupation,  have  been  confronted 
in  Norfolk  by  a serious  tenant  problem.  Because 
they  have  been  unable  to  evaluate  or  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  black  tenants,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  the  abuse  of  their  property  and 
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tenants  skipping  out  on  rent  payments.  With  their 
cash  flow  reduced  by  rent  losses  and  rising  main- 
tenance costs,  these  owners  can  no  longer  sustain 
their  buildings.  Default,  foreclosure  and  abandon- 
ment follow. 

Thus,  there  are  a number  of  different  kinds  of  problems 
in  the  four  scenarios  leading  to  disinvestment  as  previously 
described.  Lack  of  resources  for  necessary  maintenance  and 
housing  operations  is  common  to  all,  but  excessive  profit- 
taking by  owners  is  characteristic  of  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

In  some  places,  even  the  most  experienced  housing  managers  are 
unable  to  avoid  disinvestment,  whereas  elsewhere  lack  of 
experience  is  largely  responsible  for  housing  decline.  There- 
fore, there  are  no  single  easy  solutions  to  these  four  kinds 
of  disinvestment. 

Restoration  would,  in  all  cases,  require  new  inputs  of 
money  in  order  to  bring  triple-deckers  suffering  from  deferred 
maintenance  back  to  acceptable  condition.  In  many  cases,  it 
will  also  require  the  participation  of  new  owners  because 
present  owners  are  unwilling  to  continue  in  these  neighborhoods. 
For  instance,  the  decision  of  many  former  resident  owners  in 
Ronan  Park  to  move  away  was  preceded  by  a period  of  emotional 
disenchantment.  The  financial  and  managerial  disinvestment 
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which  followed  cannot  be  reversed  until  and  unless  a new  owner 
with  greater  commitment  to  the  neighborhood  can  be  found.  In 
some  buildings,  the  social  fabric  is  so  shattered  that  new 
owners  are  likely  to  inherit  self-destructive,  polarized  re- 
lationships between  landlord  and  tenants.  Until  and  unless 
such  relationships  can  be  improved,  there  is  little  chance 
that  the  housing  can  survive.  In  other  situations,  technical 
assistance  to  owners  could  be  helpful  for  reducing  the  poten- 
tial for  disinvestment.  These  issues  will  be  examined  further 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  concluding  chapter. 

The  processes  of  disinvestment  as  described  have  also 
brought  into  focus  the  roles  of  certain  federal  agencies  in 
triple-decker  markets.  In  Norfolk,  much  of  the  housing  being 
foreclosed  is  now  owned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  since  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
had  insured  the  homeowner  mortgages  under  the  BBURG  program. 
How  HUD  custodianship  affects  these  partly  occupied  buildings 
and  the  type  of  new  owners  found  for  them  will  be  a critical 
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determinant  of  the  future  of  this  housing. 

Wide-scale  Abandonment  In  Franklin  Field 

At  the  present  time,  actual  abandonment  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  five  study  areas  is  still  limited.  Day 
Square,  Oak  Square  and  Columbia-Savin  Hill  have  no  more  than 
an  occasional  abandoned  building,  while  in  Ronan  Park  about 
5 percent  and  in  Norfolk  about  15  percent  of  the  buildings  are 
abandoned.  Just  north  of  Norfolk  in  the  Franklin  Field  area, 
however,  abandonment  is  considerably  more  widespread. 


*There  is  some  potential  for  help  in  recent  federal  housing 
legislation  designed  to  help  families  recover  losses  attributable 
to  serious  defects  in  houses  appraised  by  the  government  prior  to 
receiving  federal  mortgage  insurance.  The  new  law-Section  518b 
of  the  197^  U.S.  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act-authorizes 
the  government  to  repair  or  pay  for  these  houses  if  they  deteriorate 
to  the  point  of  affecting  "use  and  liveability".  Unfortunately, 
this  law  applies  only  to  one-and  two-family  houses,  excluding 
triple-deckers  (and  four-family  houses).  If  the  coverage  of  the 
legislation  could  be  extended  to  triple-deckers,  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  owners  of  many  triple-deckers  who  bought  under  BBURG 
but  who  now  cannot  afford  needed  repairs.  A Boston  Globe  article. 
Sept.  27,  1974,  p.  3 by  David  Rogers  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  study. 
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Although  we  did  not  conduct  field  interviews  within  this 
neighborhood,  available  data  from  the  United  States  Census 
can  help  explain  why  that  neighborhood  fell  into  decline  more 
rapidly  than  Norfolk.  (Both  Norfolk  and  Franklin  Field  are 
located  within  the  Mattapan  section  of  Boston. ) 

The  composition  of  Franklin  Field’s  housing  stock  is  one 
reason  why  disinvestment  is  so  much  more  pronounced  here.  As 
compared  with  neighborhoods  in  the  study  areas,  Franklin  Field 
has  the  lowest  concentration  of  single  and  two-family  houses 
and  the  highest  concentration  of  structures  containing  more 
than  four  units.  Six- family  buildings  comprise  a substantial 
proportion  of  this  latter  category. 


TABLE 

Size  of  Structures 

IX-1 
in  the 

Study  Areas 

Franklin 

Field 

Norfolk 

Range  Among 
All  Study  Areas 

Distribution  by  Structure 
Size : 

% of  1 and  2 unit  structures 

16% 

27% 

16-54% 

% of  structures  with  over 
4 units 

38% 

21% 

3-38% 

As  also  might  be  expected,  the  ratio  of  owner-occupants 
has  always  been  lower  in  Franklin  Field  than  in  Norfolk  or  the 
other  study  areas.  Moreover,  the  actual  percentage  of  owner- 
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occupants  declined  significantly  in  Franklin  Field  between 
I960  and  1970.  No  other  area  experienced  so  great  a decline. 

TABLE  IX-2 

Change  in  Homeownership  Rates,  i960  to  1970 


Franklin 

Field 

Norfolk 

Average  of 
the  other  # 
Study  Areas 

Ownership  Rates: 

% of  owner-occupied 
units  in  1970 

12$ 

24$ 

29% 

% change,  i960  to 
1970 

-25% 

- 4$ 

- 17 % 

*For  other  areas,  refer  to  Table  1 in  Chapter  IV. 
Disparities  between  the  populations  of  Franklin  Field  and 


Norfolk  became  pronounced  between  i960  and  1970,  according  to 
census  data.  While  both  areas  changed  from  predominately  white 
to  predominantly  black  during  the  1960s,  change  came  earlier  to 
Franklin  Field.  By  1970,  65  percent  of  the  residents  were 
black  in  Franklin  Field,  compared  to  only  45  percent  of  the 
residents  in  Norfolk.  During  this  period,  only  49  percent  of 
Franklin  Field's  owners  were  black,  while  6l  percent  of  the 
owners  in  Norfolk  were  black.  This  difference  is  important 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  may  indicate  a greater  degree  of 
upward  mobility  among  blacks  moving  into  Norfolk;  second,  it 
also  suggests  a greater  potential  for  racial  and  class 
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polarization  between  white,  absentee  landlords  and  black, 
lower  income  tenants  in  Franklin  Field. 

Census  data  also  revealed  that  the  residents  of  Franklin 
Field  were  at  a significantly  lower  socio-economic  level  than 
residents  in  any  other  study  area.  Although  Franklin  Field 
had  the  lowest  median  family  income  of  all  the  study  areas  in 
I960,  the  income  range  among  all  the  neighborhoods  was  not 
extreme  (from  $5,203  in  Franklin  Field  to  $6,576  in  Brighton, 
with  Norfolk  at  $5,967).  However,  during  the  next  10  years 
that  difference  widened  considerably  (from  $6,119  in  Franklin 
Field  to  $9,718  in  Brighton,  with  Norfolk  at  $8,355).  The 
relative  poverty  of  Franklin  Field's  residents  is  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  from  i960  to  1970,  it  was  the  only  area  to 
show  a negative  income  change  when  computed  in  1970  dollars. 


TABLE  IX- 3 

Change  in  Income,  1960-1970 


% increase  in  median  income 
from  I960  to  1970  (in  1970 

Franklin 

Field 

Norfolk 

Citywide 

Average 

dollars ) 

-7% 

115S 

26% 

Additional  data  substantiate  that  families  moving  into 


the  Franklin  Field  area  were  more  disadvantaged  than  those 
families  moving  into  Norfolk  or  the  other  triple-decker 
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neighborhoods  in  the  study  sample. 


TABLE  IX- 4 

Family  Characteristics  in  Triple-Decker  Study  Areas, 
1970 


1970  Households 

$ under  poverty  level 

$ spending  35+$  of  income 
on  gross  rent 

$ with  female-headed 
families 

$ of  population  under  18 


Franklin 

Field 

Norfolk 

Average  of 
the  other 
Study  Areas 

33% 

14.6$ 

11.8$ 

43$ 

36$ 

22$ 

37% 

18$ 

15$ 

47$ 

36$ 

33% 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  by  1970  neighborhood  character- 
istics were  quite  different  In  Franklin  Field  and  Norfolk. 

Further  dynamics  responsible  for  widespread  abandonment 
in  Franklin  Field  are  revealed  by  a fuller  examination  of  the 
triple-decker  neighborhoods  in  the  study  sample.  The  most 
prominent  structures  in  Franklin  Field  are  six-family  houses 
which,  in  a changing  area,  become  more  susceptible  than  smaller 
buildings  to  management  or  tenant  problems,  since  the  increased 
number  of  units  lessens  the  control  which  an  owner  can  exercise. 
With  a higher  proportion  of  absentee  owners  in  Franklin  Field 
than  elsewhere,  the  opportunities  for  landlord-tenant  polarization 
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were  increased.  The  area  was  ripe  for  the  disinvestment 
patterns  ascribed  to  absentees  in  Ronan  Park  and  to  small- 
scale  white  landlords  in  Norfolk.  Although  only  isolated 
absentee  owners  have  disinvested  in  Norfolk,  the  considerably 
lower  socio-economic  status  of  tenants  in  Franklin  Field, 
plus  the  higher  concentrations  of  six-family  houses  and 
absentee  owners  explain  the  more  serious  scale  of  abandonment 
in  the  latter  area. 

Throughout  Boston  wherever  there  is  triple-decker  abandon- 
ment, a windshield  survey  suggests  that  both  single  and  double 
triple-deckers  are  more  likely  to  be  poorly  maintained  and 
subsequently  abandoned  when  they  are  on  or  near  major  commercial 
arteries.  In  Franklin  Field,  buildings  on  and  near  Blue  Hill 
Avenue — a major  traffic  and  shopping  street — appear  to  have 
been  more  readily  abandoned  than  buildings  further  away. 

Proximity  to  major  thoroughfares  brings  noise  and  dirt  from 
traffic,  which  evidently  makes  this  housing  less  desirable 
than  similar  buildings  on  residential  streets.  In  addition, 
on  major  arteries,  the  ground  floors  of  some  triple-deckers 
were  once  converted  from  residential  to  commercial  use, 
typically  small  stores.  Mixed-use  triple-deckers  appear  to 
be  more  prone  to  abandonment  than  entirely  residential  buildings. 
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Very  often  the  stores  have  been  vacated,  becoming  easy  targets 
for  vandalism  and  deterioration,  which  easily  spreads  to 
apartments  on  the  upper  floors. 

Comparison  of  Abandonment  Rates  Between  Absentee  and  Resident 
Owners 

Our  study  indicates  that  abandonment  and  disinvestment 
are  somewhat  more  prevalent  among  absentee  owners  than  resident 
owners,  although  this  depends  upon  the  market  dynamics  in- 
fluencing their  behavior  and  upon  the  type  of  homeowner  or 
absentee  involved.  Until  now  abandonment  in  Ronan  Park  is 
confined  to  absentee  owners  who  may  be  either  the  large-scale 
professional  landlord  or  the  small  absentee,  who  was  formerly 
a resident  owner  but  has  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood  after 
being  unable  to  sell  his  property.  Thus  in  Ronan  Park  we 
find  that  abandonment  isusually  preceded  by  a period  of  absentee 
management,  although  sometimes  by  a former  resident-owner. 

Norfolk  presents  a different  picture  from  Ronan  Park, 
however.  Abandonment  here  is  common  among  resident  owners  as 
well  as  among  small  absentee  owners.  As  previously  noted, 
this  phenomenon  stems  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
BBURG  program  which  brought  a particular  group  of  persons  into 
resident  ownership  under  circumstances  when  they  often  had  no 
effective  equity;  sometimes  the  outstanding  mortgage  principle 
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exceeded  their  property  value.  While  there  is  a housing  demand 
InNorfolk,  these  owners  would  have  to  take  a loss,  either 
by  accepting  a lower  purchase  price,  or  by  making  repairs. 

It  is  easier  to  simply  walk  away  when  they  have  "negative 
equity . " 

Other  recent  studies  in  Boston  confirm  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  abandonment  among  absentee-owned  buildings.  A Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  report  of  1973  found  that  in  Ward  17 
(just  south  of  the  Ronan  Park  study  area),  where  24  percent 
of  all  residential  buildings  are  absentee  owned,  fully  62 

percent  of  all  abandoned  residential  structures  were  owned 

# 

by  absentee  landlords.  This  is  a disproportionately  high 
percentage.  Another  study  of  abandonment  in  Dorchester, 
covering  Uphams  Corner,  located  northwest  of  the  Columbia- 

K * ** 

Savin  Hill  study  area,  reached  similar  conclusions.  This 
latter  study  showed  that  between  I960  and  1970,  absentee  owned 


*Francine  Price,  Abandonment  in  Boston:  The  Dimensions  of 

the  Problem,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  April  9,  1973, 
p~!  61  unpublished  paper. 

**Yolanda  K.  Kodrzycki,  The  Economics  of  Rental  Housing  in  a 
Declining  Neighborhood:  A Case  Study  of  Abandonment  and 

Survivership , Harvard  University,  unpublished  B.A.  thesis, 
March  1974 , pp.  60ff. 
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properties  accounted  for  64  percent  of  all  abandoned  residential 
structures  in  Upham's  Corner  even  though  absentees  controlled 
only  28  percent  of  all  the  housing  stock. 

A final  observation  on  the  question  of  absentee  versus 
resident  abandonment  comes  from  our  interviews  in  the  study 
areas.  We  discovered  that  in  both  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and 
Ronan  Park,  the  very  first  buildings  to  face  abandonment  were 
owned  by  a large  absentee  landlord  with  substantial  holdings 
in  both  neighborhoods. 

Comparison  of  Abandonment  Rates  Between  Triple-Decker  and 
Other  Types  of  Housing 

One  of  the  initial  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
termine whether  triple-deckers  are  more  susceptible  to  abandon- 
ment than  other  types  of  buildings. 

The  field  work  and  data  analyses  in  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk 
were  not  conclusive  because  the  study  areas  were  too  small  to 
be  statistically  valid.  We  can  conclude,  however,  that  in 
general,  multi-family  structures  (not  necessarily  triple- 
deckers alone)  are  more  sensitive  to  abandonment  than  single 
and  two-family  houses.  In  addition,  where  both  triple-deckers 
and  six-family  houses  were  present,  we  observed  that  both  dis- 
investment and  abandonment  were  more  widespread  among  the  six- 
family  houses. 
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In  summary,  abandonment  is  influenced  by  a variety  of 
factors:  strength  of  housing  demand;  location,  income  and 
financial  capabilities  of  housing  residents;  racial  and 
ethnic  migration;  composition  and  condition  of  the  housing 
stock;  styles  of  management,  etc. — structure  type  is  clearly 
one  of  many  variables,  not  the  most  critical,  however. 


X.  THE  IMPACT  OF  MORTGAGE  FINANCING  ON 
TRIPLE-DECKERS 

The  preceding  chapters  discussed  the  impact  on  condition 
and  demand  of  investment  and  disinvestment  by  triple-decker 
owners.  However,  owners  are  not  the  only  ones  whose  invest- 
ment practices  and  decisions  affect  the  future  of  triple- 
decker housing  in  Boston.  Equally  significant  are  those  of 
lending  institutions  which  provide  mortgages,  primarily  mutual 
savings  banks  (MSBs),  cooperative  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  credit  unions.  This  chapter  looks  at  how 
these  institutions  have  functioned  in  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods. The  aim  of  this  inquiry  is  to  understand  how  their 
activities  and  investment  patterns  vary  in  diverse  neighbor- 
hoods and  how  these  have  changed  as  markets  have  changed — 
declining,  appreciating,  or  stabilizing — and  whether  their 
actions  can  be  viewed  as  symptoms  or  causes  of  market  changes. 

Because  very  little  is  generally  known  about  how  existing 
housing  is  financed  in  Boston,  we  sought  answers  to  the 
following  questions  (after  determining  what  financial  institu- 
tions provide  mortgage  and  home  improvement  loans  to  both 
resident  owners  and  absentee  owners  of  triple-deckers). 

- Do  different  banks  finance  triple-deckers  in 
different  sections  of  Boston?  Have  the  kinds 
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of  financial  institutions  active  in  the  triple- 
decker study  areas  changed  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years? 

- Do  banks  regard  triple-deckers  differently  than 
other  types  of  housing?  For  example,  do  they 
regard  them  as  more  risky  investments  than 
single  family  houses? 

- Have  mortgage  financing  terms  for  triple- 
deckers varied  among  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods or  over  time? 

- Do  absentee  and  resident  owners  use  the  same 
mortgagees,  or  do  some  banks  only  lend  to  one 
kind  of  owner  or  the  other?  Do  the  two  kinds 
of  owners  pay  the  same  mortgage  terms,  or 
does  one  of  them  benefit  from  differential 
lending  terms? 

- Is  mortgage  credit  becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  and, 
if  so,  why? 

In  short,  we  tried  to  determine  lending  institutions' 
perceptions  of  market  change  and  how  their  activities  vary 
depending  on  the  market  where  they  are  operating.  In  addition, 
prompted  by  reports  of  red-lining  in  Boston,  we  wanted  to 

determine  whether  it  was  present  in  any  of  the  triple-decker 

* 

study  areas. 


#Red-lining  means  the  deliberate  restriction  of  mortgage  credit 
in  particular  locations  by  banks.  It  may  involve  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  credit  from  certain  neighborhoods,  so  that  banks 
will  no  longer  lend  there,  or  it  may  mean  that  banks  require 
higher  interest  rates  or  higher  downpayments  in  certain  areas. 
In  either  case,  potential  housing  purchasers  find  that  their 
access  to  mortgage  money  is  linked  not  only  to  their  personal 
creditworthiness  but  also  to  lending  institution  perception  of 
the  market  where  the  prospective  house  is  located. 
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This  Inquiry  into  Boston  banks’  financing  of  triple- 
decker housing  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  1974  against 
a background  of  growing  nationwide  difficulties  in  urban 
mortgage  credit.  At  that  time,  mortgage  money  was  generally 
becoming  more  scarce  as  the  thrift  institutions,  which  have 
traditionally  provided  the  bulk  of  residential  mortgage  credit 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  were  suffering  from  disintermediation, 
i.e.,  the  loss  of  savings  deposits  due  to  depositors  trans- 
ferring funds  to  other  investments  paying  higher  interest  rates. 
Because  deposits  are  major  sources  of  capital  for  mortgage 

credit,  disintermediation  reduced  the  funds  available  for 

# 

mortgages . 

Climbing  interest  rates  on  other  types  of  bank  investments 
such  as  commercial  loans  have  also  reduced  residential  credit. 
The  return/risk  ratios  are  simply  more  attractive  outside. 


*In  1973  and  1974,  disintermediation  became  a severe  problem 
due  to  increasing  interest  rates  on  U.S.  Treasury  bills  and 
corporate  bonds  or  notes  which  provided  significantly  higher 
yields  than  savings  accounts,  often  8 to  12  percent  as  compared 
to  5 to  7 percent  in  a bank.  Naturally  many  bank  depositors 
switched  investments  in  order  to  profit  from  the  higher  rates 
of  return. 
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Behind  both  of  the  above  problems  lies  the  question  of 
the  relative  priority  of  housing  in  the  capital  markets  of 
the  United  States.  Further  exploration  of  these  issues  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  it  is  fair  to  predict 
that  periodic  tight  money  for  housing  will  inevitably  re- 
occur until  more  permanent  solutions  are  provided. 

Our  investigation  of  mortgage  lending  in  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  must  be  understood  within  the  context  of  these 
larger  trends  in  order  not  to  confuse  a general  downturn  in 
mortgage  lending  nationwide  or  citywide  with  particular  credit 
difficulties  in  certain  neighborhoods.  In  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  problems,  we  traced  the  mortgage  and  sales 
records  of  triple  deckers  in  the  five  sampled  study  areas  from 
the  end  of  World  War  II  until  today,  examining  prices, 
mortgagees  and  mortgage  terms.  This  enabled  us  to  trace 
changes  in  bank  lending  activities  and  terms  under  many  different 
market  conditions.  Our  investigation  was  hampered  by  the 
absence  of  public  records  on  many  aspects  of  mortgage  lending. 
Banks  are  not  currently  required  to  record  unaccepted  mortgage 
applications  (neither  their  number,  nor  their  location,  nor 
the  reasons  why  they  were  not  accepted);  the  size,  terms  and 
location  of  their  mortgages  are  officially  reported  only  on 
the  deeds  of  individual  structures,  so  that  no  compilation  of 
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the  location  or  size  of  bank  mortgage  lending  is  publicly 
available.  To  compile  a profile  of  mortgage  lending  in  the 
triple-decker  neighborhoods,  we  had  to  trace  records  building 
by  building  in  the  files  of  the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of 
Deeds  and  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau.  (The  entire 
investigation  is  described  in  the  section  on  methodology  in 
Chapter  II  of  this  report.) 

Who  Finances  Triple-Decker  Housing  in  Boston? 

In  the  several  neighborhoods  studied,  the  large  majority 
of  all  triple-decker  mortgages  are  issued  by  smaller  and 

* 

medium-sized  savings  banks  and  cooperative  banks  in  Boston. 

The  assets  of  the  smaller  banks  are  typically  under  $20  million, 

and  their  lending  on  triple-deckers  is  concentrated  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  their  main  (and  usually  only)  office  is 
located.  Typical  of  these  smaller  banks  are  Meeting  House 


#In  all  of  Boston,  residential  financing  comes  predominantly 
from  three  types  of  thrift  institutions:  state-chartered  mutual 

savings  banks  (MSBs),  state-chartered  cooperative  banks,  and 
federally-chartered  savings  and  loans  associations.  In  aggre- 
gate, MSBs  have  by  far  the  largest  holdings  of  the  three  types 
of  institutions:  they  held  over  three-quarters  of  all  the 

institutions’  outstanding  mortgages  in  1972.  Moreover,  within 
each  type  of  institution,  a few  large  banks  dominate.  Half 
of  the  Boston  savings  banks  have  90  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined assets  of  all  Boston  savings  banks,  and  12  of  the  city's 
23  cooperative  banks  control  85  percent  of  the  total  assets  in 
all  Boston-based  cooperative  banks.  (For  more  information  on 
the  overall  shape  of  Boston’s  lending  industry,  see  Housing 
Policy  Considerations,  forthcoming  BRA-BUO  study,  op . cit . , and 
"The  Role  of  Thrift  Institutions  in  Boston's  Housing  Markets," 
by  Randy  Vereen,  unpublished  M.I.T.  undergraduate  thesis. 

May  1974.) 
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Hill  Cooperative  Bank  active  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  with 
assets  of  just  over  $23  million  and  the  Brighton  Cooperative 
Bank  active  in  Oak  Square  with  assets  of  over  $30  million 
as  of  the  end  of  1972.  The  medium-sized  banks,  with  assets 
between  $40  million  and  $250  million,  generally  loan  on  triple- 
deckers in  more  sections  of  the  city  than  do  the  smaller  banks. 
The  medium-sized  institutions  include  the  Dorchester  Savings 
Bank  (assets  of  over  $66  million  as  of  October  31,  1973, 
holding  triple-decker  mortgages  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan 
Park  and  Norfolk)  and  East  Boston  Savings  Bank  (assets  of 
$99  million  as  of  October  31,  1973,  holding  mortgages  in  Day 
Square ) . 

The  number  and  kinds  of  financial  institutions  now  active 
in  each  triple-decker  neighborhood  studied  vary  considerably. 

In  two  neighborhoods,  triple-decker  financing  is  dominated  by 
a single  local  bank,  while  elsewhere  a number  of  small  and 
medium-sized  banks  and  credit  unions  are  the  major  sources  of 
mortgage  credit.  Both  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Day  Square  are 
dominated  by  single  institutions,  the  Dorchester  Savings  Bank 
and  the  East  Boston  Savings  Bank  respectively,  while  a number 
of  financial  institutions  are  active  in  Ronan  Park,  Norfolk 
and  Oak  Square.  In  Oak  Square,  for  Instance,  three  banks 
are  quite  active — the  Brighton  Cooperative  Bank,  Peoples  Federal 
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Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  the  former  Brighton  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank,  the  assets  of  which  were  purchased  by  the 
Charlestown  Savings  Bank  late  in  1972.  In  all  the  target 
areas,  a sprinkling  of  credit  unions,  realty  trusts  and 
other  banks  based  in  or  around  Boston  are  visible,  while  in 
weak  market  areas  such  as  Ronan  Park  there  is  evidence  of 
credit  from  mortgage  companies  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA). 

Before  examining  in  greater  detail  how  these  banks  operate 
in  the  different  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  it  is  important 
to  point  out  which  kinds  of  banks  have  never  issued  mortgages 
in  these  areas  and  which  banks  appear  to  have  recently  stopped 
lending  on  triple-deckers  because  their  absence  and  disappear- 
ance may  have  a significant  impact  on  the  neighborhoods. 

Boston’s  large  mutual  savings  banks  whose  headquarters 
are  downtown  rather  than  in  the  neighborhoods  hold  little  of 
the  mortgage  debt  on  triple-deckers.  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  banks  such  as  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
or  the  Suffolk  Franklin  Institution  for  Savings  appear  to 
have  invested  only  rarely  in  any  triple-decker  study  area  ex- 
cept when  special  federal  mortgage  insurance  was  available  to 
them  through  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Program  (BBURG), 
which  was  active  around  the  Norfolk  study  area  between  1968 
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and  1972 • Another  group  of  medium-sized,  downtown  banks 
such  as  the  Home  Savings  Bank  appears  to  be  withdrawing  from 
triple-decker  neighborhoods.  Through  the  1950s  and  1960s 
these  banks  did  lend  in  the  areas  studied,  but  they  are  no 
longer  doing  so  according  to  the  records  available  at  the 
Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau.  One  mutual  savings  bank,  for 
instance,  accounted  for  between  a fifth  and  a quarter  of  all 
triple-decker  mortgages  in  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Ronan 
Park  study  areas  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  Since  1970, 

however,  it  has  not  issued  a single  mortgage  in  either  neigh- 

# # 

borhood.  It  is  unclear  why  this  lender  has  withdrawn  from 
these  two  neighborhoods  because  when  its  officers  were  asked 


*The  gradual  withdrawal  of  Boston's  largest  banks  from  many 
of  the  city's  older  neighborhoods  was  also  documented  by  an 
investigation  of  the  Boston  Globe  during  the  summer  of  197^. 

It  found  that  "the  number  of  mortgages  written  in  1972  in 
Dorchester  and  Mattapan  by  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings,  Boston's  largest  savings  bank,  was  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  written  in  1965.  Similarly,  the  Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings  Bank  in  1972  wrote  only  a quarter  of  its  total  for 
1965."  (David  Rogers,  "Foreclosures:  Banks  Hold  the  Cards," 

Boston  Globe,  September  2,  197^,  p.l.) 

**These  statements  are  based  on  an  examination  of  triple-decker 
sales  and  mortgages  recorded  for  the  given  years  in  the  files 
of  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau. 
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to  explain  this  change,  their  replies  were  evasive  and  contra- 

# 

dictory . 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  Boston's 
larger  banks  from  some  of  the  city's  triple-decker  neighborhoods, 
particularly  in  Dorchester  and  Mattapan,  their  disappearance 
is  a potentially  ominous  sign.  These  are  the  city's  most 
rapidly  growing  banks  and  hence  are  the  banks  with  the  greatest 
flexibility  to  meet  growing  credit  needs.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  of  mortgage  credit  held  by  these  institutions  in 
Boston  will  doubtless  increase  in  the  future  due  to  mergers 
with  smaller  banks.  Such  mergers  appear  to  be  increasing  in 
Boston,  partly  due  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Banking.  Since  smaller  banks  have  traditionally 
met  the  credit  needs  of  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  larger  banks  will  pick  up  and  meet  that  need 


*When  the  president  of  this  bank  was  asked  why  it  was  no  longer 
lending  in  the  two  study  areas,  he  first  remonstrated  that  the 
bank  was  lending  the  same  amounts  it  always  had  in  Dorchester. 

He  later  said  that  if  the  bank  was  not  lending,  that  was  be- 
cause demand  had  disappeared.  Still  later,  he  declared  that 
these  areas  were  in  terrible  condition.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  interview,  he  repeated  that  the  bank  was  lending  as  much 
money  in  Dorchester  as  it  ever  had.  Although  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  interpret  this  contradictory  set  of  statements,  we 
are  quite  certain,  based  on  mortgage  records  at  the  Metropolitan 
Mortgage  Bureau,  that  this  bank  is  no  longer  actively  lending 
in  the  two  Dorchester  study  areas. 
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if  and  when  they  take  over  smaller  banks. 

The  gap  in  mortgage  credit  in  the  future  has  been  made 
more  acute  in  several  triple-decker  neighborhoods  by  the  relo- 
cation of  smaller  local  banks.  Several  lenders — including 
the  Blue  Hill  Credit  Union  and  Grove  Hall  Savings  Bank — which 
once  served  parts  of  Dorchester  and  Mattapan — including  the 
Norfolk  study  area — have  moved  further  out  in  Boston  or  have 
moved  into  the  suburbs,  leaving  the  older  neighborhoods  with 
fewer  lending  resources.  While  all  these  trends — mergers. 


*The  typical  merger  pattern  in  Boston  is  for  a small,  neigh- 
borhood based  bank  to  merge  with  a larger  bank  located  down- 
twon.  When  this  happens,  the  smaller  bank's  mortgage  depart- 
ment usually  shifts  downtown  where  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
larger  one.  This  geographic  switch  can  be  expected  to  bring 
a shift  in  perspective  away  from  the  neighborhood's  credit 
needs,  away  from  existing  urban  housing  to  new  suburban  housing. 

Such  a shift  was  implicitly  described  by  the  president  of 
Boston's  largest  cooperative  bank.  Merchants  Cooperative,  at  a 
September  23,  197^  meeting  held  at  the  bank's  headquarters  to 
inform  its  stockholders  of  its  pending  merger  with  a smaller 
neighborhood  cooperative  bank,  the  Dorchester  Minot.  (This 
meeting  was  attended  by  members  of  the  study  staff. ) The 
President  of  the  Merchants  reported  that  the  Minot's  mortgage 
department  would  be  moving  downtown.  He  went  on  to  justify 
the  merger  by  saying  that  the  Merchants  needed  larger  assets 
in  order  to  move  into  financing  of  new,  larger  housing  develop- 
ments including  condominiums  and  planned  unit  developments  in 
the  suburbs.  He  said,  " Real  estate  has  moved  away  from  the 
single  home." 

Thus  the  Merchants  Cooperative  Bank  wanted  to  merge  in  order  to 
take  better  advantage  of  financing  opportunities  in  suburban  and 
downtown  development.  If  it  uses  part  of  the  Minot's  assets  for 
such  development,  presumably  the  Minot's  assets  will  no  longer 
be  as  readily  available  to  Dorchester  homebuyers  as  they  once  were. 
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relocations,  etc., — represent  bona  fide  attempts  by  the  banks 
to  meet  new  credit  demands  in  the  1970s,  they  leave  the 
traditional  credit  needs  of  older  urban  housing  unmet. 

How  Triple-Deckers  are  Viewed  by  Boston  Banks 

Officials  in  five  of  the  banks  most  active  in  triple-decker 
mortgage  lending  were  asked  whether  they  considered  triple- 
deckers to  be  more  risky  investments  than  other  types  of  housing 
Their  responses  ranged  from  inconclusive  to  evasive.  They  all 
denied  that  triple  deckers  were  inherently  risky.  Two  bankers 
even  pointed  out  that  triple-deckers  are  somewhat  safer  invest- 
ments for  them  than  single-family  houses  because  the  owners  can 
rely  on  a rent  roll  as  well  as  their  wages  for  the  income  to 
repay  mortgages.  However,  one  banker  in  Dorchester  stated 
that  he  thought  triple-deckers  were  more  vulnerable  to  decline 
and  abandonment  in  weak  markets  than  single  family  houses  be- 
cause of  "the  mix  of  people  of  them."  By  this  he  meant  that 
if  the  residents  in  any  one  of  the  three  apartments  became  un- 
satisfactory to  residents  of  the  other  two  apartments,  dis- 
agreements would  inevitably  rise  and  maintenance  would  suffer. 

He  felt  this  was  especially  likely  to  happen  when  different 
races  or  economic  classes  became  mixed,  particularly  when 
welfare  recipients  moved  into  a building. 

Several  bankers  in  both  appreciating  and  stable  markets 
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pointed  out  that  triple-deckers  are  no  longer  as  good  a 
financial  deal  for  resident-owners  as  they  once  were.  "The 
economic  package  is  gone  in  the  triple-decker,"  said  one  banker 
in  the  rapidly  appreciating  market  of  Day  Square. 

A few  of  Boston’s  downtown  bankers  have  made  even  less 
sanguine  comments  about  triple-deckers.  In  private  meetings 
with  municipal  officials,  the  president  of  one  of  Boston's 
largest  savings  banks  declared  that  triple-deckers  are  obsolete 
and  that  he  was  uninterested  in  investing  in  them.  His  position 
suggests  that  the  city's  largest  banks  are  no  longer  concerned 
about  financing  Boston's  triple-decker  housing. 

Financing  Terms  for  Triple-Decker  Housing 

Interest  rates.  Our  mortgage  survey  showed  that  interest 
rates  on  triple-decker  mortgages  remain  fairly  consistent  at 
any  one  time  throughout  Boston,  but  they  vary  by  half-of-one 
percent  depending  on  the  size  of  a borrower's  downpayment.  In 
the  spring  of  1974,  a borrower  putting  20  percent  down  paid 
an  interest  rate  of  9-1/4  percent;  for  a 25  percent  down  pay- 
ment, the  interest  was  9 percent;  while  a 30  percent  down 
payment  brought  interest  of  8-3/4  percent.  One  bank  also 
indicated  that  interest  rates  might  be  lowered  for  a large 
depositor  or  someone  who  brought  a lot  of  business  into  the 
bank.  We  found  no  evidence  to  substantiate  charges  that  banks 
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in  declining  areas  have  charged  higher  interest  rates  in 
order  to  compensate  for  higher  mortgage  risks. 

Down  payments.  Unlike  interest  rates,  downpayments  vary 
considerably  among  the  different  triple-decker  neighborhoods 
and  over  time,  as  indicated  by  Table  X-l. 


TABLE  X-l 

Average  Downpayments  on  Triple-Decker  Mortgages 


Study . 

Years  areas' 

Columbia- 
Savin  Hill 

Ronan 

Park 

Norfolk 

Day 

Square 

Oak 

Square 

1961-63 
average  price 

$14,000 

$15,400 

$19,800 

$10,300 

$18,200 

average  down- 
payment 

15/5 

1355 

33% 

25% 

18% 

1971-73 
average  price 

$18,100 

$16,000 

$19,000 

$15,500 

$32,800 

average  down- 
payment 

2155 

* 

1056 

20% 

26% 

#There  is  no  useful  "average"  downpayment  in  Ronan 
Park  for  this  period  because  downpayments  were 
generally  either  very  high — 30  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  or  more — or  very  low — less  than 
10  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 


Only  a few  of  these  wide  variations  can  be  explained  by 
particular  local  market  conditions.  The  most  drastic  change 
was  in  Norfolk,  where  downpayments  dropped  from  an  average  of 
33  percent  in  the  early  sixties  to  10  percent  in  the  early 
seventies,  as  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Program  (BBURG) 
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provided  millions  of  dollars  in  federally  insured  mortgages 
in  this  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  between  1968  and  1972. 

Under  this  program,  black  and  low-income  families  could  buy 
homes  for  as  little  as  a few  hundred  dollars  down,  assuming 
mortgages  for  up  to  $25,000  on  triple-deckers. 

The  modest  drop  in  down  payments  from  25  to  20  percent 
in  Day  Square  during  the  same  period  does  not  have  such  a 
ready  explanation,  nor  could  local  bankers  provide  one.  It 
may  merely  be  compensation  by  buyers  for  rising  prices. 

Boston  bankers  were  equally  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain 
the  increase  in  downpayments  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  (from  15 
to  21  percent)  and  Oak  Square  (from  18  to  26  percent).  One 
banker  in  each  area  hazarded  the  opinion  that  buyers  today  may 
be  voluntarily  putting  down  more  money  to  reduce  their  mort- 
gages. In  Oak  Square  one  banker  suggested  a different  explana- 
tion. He  reported  that  his  bank  requires  higher  downpayments 
from  absentee  than  from  resident  owners,  25  to  30  percent 
compared  to  20  percent  down,  because  the  absentees  will  be 
receiving  rental  income  from  three  apartments  rather  than  two. 
Thus,  higher  average  downpayments  here  may  be  a signal  that 
more  absentees  are  purchasing  triple-deckers  than  formerly. 

In  Ronan  Park  the  last  four  years  have  seen  very  erratic 
downpayments,  reflecting  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  market. 
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They  have  been  either  very  low  (e.g.,  $800  on  a $19,500 

purchase,  $1,000  on  a $14,000  purchase,  and  $1,100  on  a 

$22,000  purchase)  or  very  high  (e.g.,  $6,000  on  a $15,000 

purchase  and  $8,700  on  a $21,000  purchase).  Both  extremes 

have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  non-conventional  mortgage 

lenders,  that  is,  from  the  lending  activities  not  of  banks 

but  of  public  agencies,  particularly  FNMA,  mortgage  companies 

and  sellers  themselves.  The  low  downpayments  are  associated 

with  FNMA  mortgages  or  with  mortgages  given  by  sellers,  in 

the  latter  case  presumably  indicating  that  the  buyer  could 

only  afford  to  put  a little  down  and  could  not  get  an  financial 

institution  to  put  up  mortgage  funds.  The  large  down  payments 

presumably  reflect  buyers'  inability  to  obtain  large  mortgages 

and  in  some  cases  reflect  mortgage  takeovers  by  the  purchasers. 

The  Availability  of  Bank  Credit  for  Resident  versus  Absentee 
Owners 

Through  mortgage  surveys  of  triple-deckers  and  interviews 
with  bankers,  we  tried  to  determine  whether  potential  resident 
or  absentee  owners  had  easier  access  to  bank  credit  and 
whether  banks  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  favored  one  group 
over  the  other.  We  also  wanted  to  learn  whether  lending  prac- 
tices of  banks  were  encouraging  or  discouraging  speculative 
investors . 


^Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
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Our  mortgage  surveys  indicated  that  a few  banks  have 
consistently  lent  to  either  resident  or  absentee  owners  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  triple-decker  target  areas. 

One  was  a small  Cambridge-based  savings  bank  which  merged 
with  a larger  Cambridge  bank  in  June,  1971-  Before  that 
merger,  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau  records  show  that 
the  former  bank  was  active  in  several  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods at  different  points  in  time:  in  Oak  Square  during 

195^-55,  in  Ronan  Park  during  the  late  1950s,  and  in  Norfolk 
during  the  late  1960s.  One  thread  tied  these  activities 
together:  in  all  three  areas,  this  bank  was  providing 

financing  to  absentee  owners  who  within  the  year  re-sold  the 
properties  at  sizeable  profits.  It  appears  that  this  bank  may 
have  been  more  receptive  to  speculators'  investments  than  other 
banks . 

Similarly,  during  the  late  1960s  when  the  BBURG  program 
was  prominent  in  much  of  Mattapan  including  the  Norfolk  study 
area,  a few  banks  appear  to  have  lent  repeatedly  to  speculative 
investors  who  quickly  resold  their  purchases  at  large  price 
increases.  Two  real  estate  dealers  borrowed  a total  of  more 
than  $175,000  on  23  transactions  from  the  Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings  Bank,  while  resales  of  these  same  houses  showed  total 
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mortgages  of  more  than  $380,000.  Whether  or  not  the  dealers 
put  enough  improvements  into  these  houses  to  justify  the 
accompanying  large  price  increases  is  unclear.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  now  in  disrepair  and  even  abandoned,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  price  increases  were  probably  not  justified. 
However,  the  realtors  involved  argue  that  they  did  improve  the 
improve  the  property  prior  to  re-sale,  even  though  one  stated 
in  public  testimony  that  he  profited  by  as  much  as  $5,000  on 

X * 

individual  BBURG  sales.  The  banks'  own  responsibility  in 
these  double  sales  evolves  from  their  role  as  lenders  of 
federally-insured  mortgages  for  the  second  set  of  purchasers. 
Prior  to  issuing  a federally  insured  mortgage,  a bank  must  obtain 

both  "an  appraisal  of  property  securing  the  loand  and  certifi- 

### 

cation  as  to  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  property". 


*David  Rogers,  "Abuses  Mar  Home  Loan  Plan,  The  Boston  Globe, 
September  1,  197*1,  p.  1. 

^^Competition  in  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Lending ( U . S . G . P . 0 . , 
Wash.  D.C.,  1972),  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. Senate,  92nd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Part  2,  Boston,  September  13-15,  1971, 
p.  l4lff . 

**#Federal  banking  regulations  quoted  in  Rogers,  "Abuses  Mar 
Home  Loan  Plan." 
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If  properties  did  not  reflect  the  upgrading  necessary  to 
justify  their  resale  prices,  then  the  banks  were  remiss. 

During  the  BBURG  period,  other  speculators  obtained 
financing  not  from  banks  but  from  mortgage  companies.  Several 
of  these  realtors  have  close  business  relationships  with  such 
companies.  According  to  records  of  ownership  in  the 
Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  one  speculator  in 
Norfolk  is  a partial  owner  of  Manor  Mortgage  Company  which 
financed  his  activities.  The  financing  sources  of  other 
realtors  who  quickly  bought  and  re-sold  properties  is  less 
clear.  Sometimes  they  purchased  properties  with  the  aid  of 
bank  construction  loans  rather  than  mortgages,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  rehabilitating  the  properties.  If  they  drew 
on  construction  loans,  commercial  loans,  or  other  types  of 
financial  resources,  their  funding  sources  are  not  registered 
in  any  of  the  available  public  records  on  mortgage  transactions. 

A better  understanding  of  speculators'  financing  sources  would 
be  useful  to  help  regulate  their  activities,  since  financing 
is  essential  to  their  operations. 

Outside  of  the  periods  and  places  just  mentioned,  the 
public  mortgage  records  examined  during  this  investigation 
suggest  that  Boston  banks  have  not  favored  either  resident  or 
absentee  owners  in  the  triple-decker  target  areas.  Nevertheless, 
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in  personal  interviews  various  banks  chose  to  present  their 
dealings  with  absentees  in  strikingly  different  lights  de- 
pending on  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  located.  In  the 
most  strongly  appreciating  triple-decker  study  area.  Oak 
Square,  local  banks  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  they 
finance  absentees.  They  acknowledged  the  presence  of  specu- 
lative rehabilitators  and  said  they  were  amenable  to  under- 
writing them  so  long  as  their  credit  looks  good  and  their 
prospective  property  is  in  satisfactory  condition.  In  con- 
trast, banks  interviewed  in  the  less  strong  markets  of  Columbia 
Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk  were  defensive  about  their 
loans  to  absentee  landlords.  These  bankers  were  sensitive  to 
their  public  image  and  stated  that  they  do  not  like  giving 
triple-decker  mortgages  to  absentees.  Officials  of  one  bank 
justified  this  position  by  pointing  out  that  absentees  are 
higher  risks  than  resident  owners  since  they  are  "more  likely 
to  milk  property."  They  were  concerned  that  they  not  be  seen 
as  lending  to  speculators  or  anyone  else  whose  practicies 
might  be  adversely  affecting  housing.  They  emphasized  that 
they  had  stopped  financing  one  of  Dorchester’s  most  notorious 
landlords  around  1965  because  "banks  don't  want  to  get  tied 
in  with  anyone  who  isn’t  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  community 
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However,  an  independent  survey  of  this  banks’  mortgage  loans 

during  the  early  1970s  showed  that  it  has  by  no  means  stopped 

* 

lending  to  all  absentee  landlords. 

One  of  the  questions  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  was  whether  absentee  and  resident  triple-decker  buyers 
have  faced  variable  mortgage  terms.  One  clear-cut  difference 
was  in  Oak  Square,  where  one  local  banker  said  his  bank  asked 
absentees  for  higher  downpayments,  25  to  30  percent  compared 
to  20  percent  for  homeowners.  Although  our  surveys  identified 


*Lending  levels  in  1970-1973  by  this  bank  to  absentee  and  resi- 
dent owners  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Resident  Owner  Mortgages 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 


Area 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Dorchester 

$1 . 6 

$1 . 6 

$1 . 6 

$1 . 6 

Rest  of  Boston 

.95 

1.0 

• 91 

1.76 

Total 

2.55 

2.6 

2.51 

3.36 

Absentee-Owner 

Mortgages 

(in 

millions  of 

dollars) 

Dorchester 

.46 

1.55 

.7 

.5 

Rest  of  Boston 

. 11 

2.64 

8.14 

2.6 

Total 

• 57 

4.19 

8.84 

3.1 

Total  Lending 

13.12 

$6.79 

$11.35 

$6.46 

j_,  P-54. 


Source:  Randy  Vereen,  op . clt 
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no  other  salient  distinctions,  representatives  of  neighborhood 
organizations  in  several  sections  of  Boston — notably  Mission 
Hill  and  Jamaica  Plain — gave  examples  of  preferential  mort- 
gage arrangements  for  absentee  purchasers.  They  recounted  the 
histories  of  local  residents  who  were  unable  to  obtain  mort- 
gages for  desired  homes  except  at  extraordinarily  high  down- 
payments,  40  to  50  percent,  whereas  absentees  were  able  to 
buy  the  same  buildings  for  lower  downpayments  coupled  with  some- 
what higher  prices,  10  to  15  percent  higher.  If  this  is  a 
common  practice,  it  suggests  that  banks  prefer  to  grant  credit 

to  absentees  who  have  their  business  ventures  as  back-up  capital 

* 

rather  than  to  homeowners  who  depend  mainly  on  their  salaries. 

The  Availability  of  Mortgage  Credit  in  Triple-Decker  Neighborhoods 
Most  housing  purchase  are  financed  through  private  financial 
institutions,  particularly  banks.  Without  credit  from  such 


*It  is  extremely  difficult  to  document  that  lenders  are  channeling 
loans  to  absentees  for  the  same  buildings  on  which  they  refuse 
to  write  mortgages  for  potential  resident  owners.  This  would 
require  proving  a bank’s  refusal  to  give  a mortgage  to  a pros- 
pective homeowner.  At  this  time,  banks  are  not  required  to 
record  whose  mortgage  applications  they  refuse  or  why.  In 
Boston,  no  bank  officials  who  were  interviewed  kept  such  records 
or  were  willing  to  share  them  with  the  study  staff.  Thus, 
evidence  must  be  compiled  laboriously  on  a case-by-case  basis 
from  individuals  who  know  that  after  they  were  refused  a mort- 
gage, an  absentee  was  granted  a mortgage  on  the  same  building. 
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institutions,  sellers  are  unable  to  turn  over  their  property; 
prospective  buyers,  be  they  individual  homeowners  or  large- 
scale  landlords,  are  unable  to  purchase;  and  no  one  is  able 
to  refinance  property.  Without  credit,  a housing  market 
stagnates,  property  values  decline,  and  property  conditions 
deteriorate . 

Therefore,  a primary  focus  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
whether  credit  is  becoming  restricted  for  triple-deckers  in 
general  or  in  particular  triple-decker  neighborhoods.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  no  generalizations  are  possible  about 
triple-decker  housing  per  se,  but  that  credit  conditions  vary 
greatly  among  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  and  in  some  of  them 
credit  is  virtually  unavailable. 

In  the  two  strongest  of  the  five  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods studied,  mortgage  credit  is  plentiful  and  has  been  through 
the  credit  crunch  of  1973-7^.  In  one  neighborhood,  incipient 
decline  in  mortgage  credit  was  identified,  and  in  the  two  other 
neighborhoods,  mortgage  credit  is  so  scarce  as  to  suggest  they 
have  been  red-lined  by  local  banks. 

The  two  areas  where  mortgage  credit  is  readily  available 
are  Day  Square  and  Oak  Square.  In  both,  local  banks  are 
confident  about  the  security  of  any  loans  made.  Although 
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individual  banks  are  not  equally  comfortable  about  the  rapidly 
inflating  prices  and  rising  mortgage  values  with  which  they 

are  dealing,  they  are  nonetheless  increasing  the  size  of  the 

# 

mortgages  which  they  will  give  on  triple-deckers. 

In  the  other  three  triple-decker  areas  that  were  studied — 
Columbia-Savin  Hill,  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk — not  only  do  bankers 
speak  cautiously  about  market  trends,  they  also  act  very 
cautiously. 

In  Columbia-Savin  Hill  several  recent  changes  in  banks' 


*For  example,  the  single  bank  that  dominates  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket in  Day  Square  has  consistently  given  mortgages  for  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  triple-deckers  there  as 
prices  have  inflated  from  an  average  of  $10,000  in  i960  to  an 
average  of  $20,250  in  1973-7^.  Its  mortgage  loans  are  thus 
keeping  pace  with  the  market,  even  though  the  bank's  president 
and  chief  mortgage  officer  reported  in  an  interview  that  they 
consider  triple-decker  prices  over  $20,000  to  be  "unrealistic." 
When  pressed  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  unrealistic,  one 
officer  said  that  the  properties  could  not  be  worth  that  much 
because  he  could  remember  when  they  were  "$5,000  cold  water 
buildings."  Furthermore,  he  felt  that  prices  in  Day  Square 
had  recently  inflated  beyond  the  real  market  value  and  that 
new  owners  might  soon  discover  that  they  could  not  recover  their 
investments  at  time  of  sale.  Nonetheless,  the  bank  is  giving 
80  percent  mortgages  on  prices  over  $20,000  when,  according 
to  the  same  officer,  the  bank's  main  criterion  for  evaluating 
mortgages  is  whether  it  can  sell  the  property  for  a comparable 
price  if  it  has  to  foreclose.  Apparently  the  bank  has  enough 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  area  to  give  large  mortgages 
on  recently  increased  prices.  Thus,  these  Day  Square  banks 
appear  to  be  participating  in  a market  upswing  with  which  they 
are  not  yet  entirely  comfortable. 
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lending  practices  suggest  that  they  are  slowly  withdrawing 
credit.  As  discussed  early  in  this  chapter,  several  banks 
that  once  provided  mortgages  here  are  no  longer  active. 

Average  downpayments  have  gone  up  during  the  past  decade; 
while  there  is  no  conclusive  explanation  for  this  pattern, 
it  is  possible  that  banks  have  requested  higher  downpayments 
to  compensate  for  a perception  that  bank  investments  here  are 
becoming  more  risky.  In  addition,  one  bank  that  has  long  been 
the  largest  mortgagee  in  this  neighborhood  has  taken  two  steps 
recently  which  may  portend  its  slow  withdrawal.  First,  it 
now  wants  all  mortgages  in  the  area  to  be  FHA  insured,  a signal 

that  its  perception  of  real  or  potential  market  risk  has  in- 

# 

creased.  Second,  during  the  period  of  tight  money  and  disin- 
termediation in  mid-1973j  it  adopted  a new  loan  policy:  it 

grants  mortgages  only  to  depositors.  While  the  announced 
purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  serve  the  bank’s  long-term 


*The  attitudes  of  Boston  banks  toward  FHA  insurance  varies 
widely.  Of  the  banks  interviewed  during  this  study,  two  want 
all  mortgages  within  Boston  proper  to  be  insured.  Three  other 
banks,  which  are  smaller  and  apparently  do  more  of  their  lending 
within  Boston  than  the  first  two,  actually  discourage  buyers 
from  taking  FHA  insurance,  in  one  case  because  FHA  insurance 
means  extra  paperwork  for  the  bank  and  in  two  cases  because 
FHA  insurance  requires  higher  costs  for  the  borrower  who  must 
pay  the  premium. 
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customers  in  preference  to  non-customers,  its  eventual  impact 
on  the  area  could  be  detrimental.  If  the  bank  is  unable  to 
grant  mortgages  to  newcomers  to  Columbia-Savin  Hill  because 

its  funds  are  entirely  committed  to  existing  depositors,  the 

# 

newcomers  will  be  unable  to  draw  on  it  for  mortgage  credit. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  identify  credit  elsewhere 
is  an  open  question  since  for  the  past  twenty  years,  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  new  homebuyers  in  the  study  area  obtained 
credit  from  this  one  bank.  If  potential  purchasers  here  can- 
not find  replacement  sources  of  credit,  existing  residents 
will  discover  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  their  houses  to 
other  homebuyers,  and  the  market  will  Inevitably  weaken. 

Banks  may  be  disinvesting  from  Columbia-Savin  Hill  in 
more  subtle  ways.  They  may  be  disinvesting  emotionally,  just 
as  some  owners  were  observed  to  have  disinvested  emotionally 
from  Ronan  Park.  Local  residents  reported  requesting  bank 
mortgages  or  home  improvement  loans  and  being  told  by  bank 
officials  that  since  the  area  is  changing,  the  bank  does  not 


*The  bank’s  chief  mortgage  officer  told  the  study  staff  that 
in  mid-197^,  75  percent  of  the  bank's  mortgages  were  going  to 
depositors  who  are  buying  houses  in  the  suburbs  south  of 
Boston.  Thus,  as  its  depositors  are  moving  out  of  Dorchester, 
so  are  the  bank’s  mortgage  investments. 
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want  to  give  a loan;  and  furthermore,  that  the  bank  recommends 
that  they  seek  another  house  elsewhere.  By  telling  people  to 
buy  elsewhere,  the  bank  may  be  trying  to  protect  them  from 
unfortunate  investments,  but  it  is  equally  undermining  the 
area's  opportunity  for  stabilization  through  new  investments. 

The  withdrawal  of  institutional  credit,  on  whatever 
grounds  from  Columbia  Savin-Hill  would  undermine  its  future. 

If  lenders  decide  that  the  area  is  declining,  they  could  easily 
act  out  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Our  analysis  indicates 
that  a slow  process  of  institutional  disinvestment  is  under- 
way here.  More  blatant  forms  of  disinvestment  such  as  red- 
lining are  not  evident,  but  we  contend  that  by  the  time  these 
are  visible,  great  damage  has  already  been  done  to  communities. 
The  time  to  track  institut ional  withdrawal  is  during  its 
initial  phases  when  investor  confidence  is  uncertain.  If  in- 
vestment credit  can  be  maintained,  a neighborhood  may  more 
easily  be  stabilized. 

If  Columbia-Savin  Hill  is  a neighborhood  where  institu- 
tional disinvestment  is  a possibility,  Ronan  Park  is  an  area 
where  much  disinvestment  has  already  occurred  as  the  market 
has  declined.  The  overt  symptoms  of  market  decline  have 
already  been  described  in  this  report:  falling  prices  and 

decrease  in  demand.  These  trends  have  been  accompanied  by 
substantial  changes  in  bank  lending  activities,  particularly 
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the  replacement  of  bank  lenders  by  non-conventional  lenders. 

Throughout  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  the  banks 
which  are  active  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  were  equally  active 
in  Ronan  Park,  although  the  bank  which  dominates  the  former 
was  less  the  leader  and  more  just  a busy  participant  in  this 
market.  In  other  words,  the  two  Dorchester  neighborhoods  had 
very  similar  lending  patterns  throughout  the  early  sixties. 

Most  of  the  Dorchester-based  banks  were  lending  in  both  areas: 
Dorchester  Savings  Bank,  Uphams  Corner  Cooperative,  Meeting 
House  Hill  Cooperative,  Volunteer  Cooperative,  and  Grove  Hall 
Savings.  In  contrast,  between  1971  and  197^,  none  of  these 
banks  gave  a single  mortgage  on  a triple-decker  in  Ronan  Park. 
Of  15  triple-decker  purchases  during  that  period,  only  five 
were  financed  by  conventional  lenders  and  at  least  two  of 
these  were  atypical  because  they  went  to  bank  employees.  The 
other  loans  were  financed  by  public  lenders  (particularly 
FNMA),  mortgage  companies  (particularly  Malmart),  the  sellers 
themselves  and  mortgage  takeovers  (i.e.,  the  new  purchaser 
assumes  obligation  for  the  seller's  outstanding  mortgage). 

These  four  types  of  lenders  are  rare  in  all  the  other  neighbor- 
hoods studied  with  the  exception  of  Norfolk,  discussed  below. 
They  are  signs  that  prospective  buyers  cannot  obtain  conven- 
tional financing.  These  mortgage  arrangements  are  detrimental 
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to  the  neighborhood  because,  in  most  cases,  they  entail  either 
greater  risk  or  greater  cost  to  the  seller  or  buyer  than 
conventional  financing.  By  intent,  Malmart  is  a mortgage 
company  designed  to  provide  loans  in  markets  where  banks  feel 

the  risk  is  too  great.  While  such  a mortgage  company  fills  a 

# 

gap,  it  charges  a premium  for  its  mortgages.  While  no  price 
increase  is  involved  in  seller  mortgages,  they  do  increase 
the  sellers’  risk:  the  sellers  continue  to  have  ultimate 

financial  responsibility  for  the  property. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  Ronan  Park  has  been  red-lined  by 
local  banks.  This  is  certainly  the  perception  of  local  triple- 
decker  owners.  One  said,  "The  banks  call  this  a red  district, 
you  know."  The  few  prospective  buyers  who  have  been  attracted 
to  the  area  in  the  past  four  years  have  had  great  difficulty 
finding  financing.  Frequently  either  they  or  departing  owners 
had  to  put  up  with  greater  costs  or  greater  risks  in  order  to 
make  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

The  causes  and  timing  or  red-lining  are  less  clear  than 
its  effects:  Did  it  come  after  demand  decreased  or  precede 

it?  What  aspects  of  market  change  made  the  banks  conclude  it 
was  too  risky  to  invest  mortgages  here:  decline  in  demand. 


*As  of  November,  197*1,  the  premium  was  five  points,  i.e.,  five 
percent  of  the  mortgage  amount,  in  effect  adding  to  the  purchase 
price . 
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racial  or  class  changes,  physical  conditions,  or  something 
else? 

These  questions  were  posed  to  several  of  the  banks  which 
had  formerly  been  among  the  most  active  lenders  in  Ronan  Park. 
The  bankers  interviewed  were  generally  evasive  when  queried 
on  these  points.  Several  even  denied  that  they  had  stopped 
lending  in  Ronan  Park  although  available  public  mortgage 
records  clearly  show  them  to  have  done  so.  Only  one  bank 
acknowledged  that  it  perceived  some  streets  in  and  around 
Ronan  Park  as  too  decayed  physically  for  them  to  risk  granting 
mortgages.  One  bank  president  presented  the  following 
rationale  for  red-lining  these  areas:  "You  can't  put  the 

depositors'  money  in  where  you  are  going  to  lose  it,"  but  he 
did  not  define  such  areas  precisely. 

In  Norfolk,  the  reasons  why  mortgage  credit  is  scarce 
today  are  clearer.  Norfolk  participated  in  the  BBURG  program 
from  1968  to  1972.  BBURG  completely  altered  the  mortgagee 
pattern  in  Norfolk.  Prior  to  the  program,  mortgage  financing 
came  predominately  from  small  and  medium-sized  neighborhood- 
based  lenders,  just  as  in  the  other  triple-decker  neighbor- 
hoods. These  included  the  Blue  Hill  Credit  Union,  Grove  Hall 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  the  Dorchester  Minot  Cooperative 
Bank.  With  the  onset  of  BBURG,  most  of  these  lenders  faded 
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away  from  the  area  to  be  replaced  by  the  banks  officially 
participating  in  the  program,  including  several  large  down- 
town banks  such  as  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
and  the  Charlestown  Savings  Bank.  In  effect,  the  appearance 
of  a new  public  mortgage  program  meant  that  private  mortgage 
lending  to  dwindled. 

Among  the  BBURG  lenders  entering  Norfolk  in  the  late 
1960s  were  several  non-conventional  mortgagees.  The  Boston 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  made  loans  directly  to  home- 
owners  as  its  contribution  to  the  BBURG  mortgage  pool.  By 
1970,  FNMA  began  to  sell  and  re-mortgage  foreclosed,  FHA- 
insured  properties  whose  new  owners  had  not  been  able  to  make 
it. 

The  financing  activities  of  the  BBURG  banks  in  Norfolk 
began  to  slacken  off  in  late  1971,  after  U.S.  Senator  Philip 

Hart  held  public  hearings  on  BBURG  that  were  perceived  as 

# 

extremely  critical  of  these  banks. 


^Several  bankers  indicated  that  they  withdrew  from  mortgage 
lending  here  because  they  resented  being  criticized  for  what 
they  saw  as  an  effort  to  assist  inner  city  housing.  They  re- 
sented the  criticism  because,  as  one  former  BBURG  banker  put 
it,  "We  like  having  a clean  image."  In  addition,  they  did 
not  want  federal  investigators  going  through  their  books, 
and  participation  in  the  public  program  opened  this  possibility. 
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As  the  BBURG  banks  withdrew,  sales  slowed  down,  partly 
because  credit  became  more  difficult  to  get  and  partly  because 
racial  turnover  had  run  its  course.  At  the  same  time,  various 
kinds  of  non-conventional  lending  began  to  replace  BBURG 
lenders  (the  same  kinds  now  prevalent  in  Ronan  Park).  Sales 
made  subject  to  existing  mortgages  and  sales  with  mortgages 
given  by  the  seller  or  by  other  private  persons  emerged.  By 
1973,  almost  no  conventional  lenders — not  even  the  BBURG  banks 
with  the  back-up  of  FHA  insurance — were  active  in  Norfolk, 
except  for  banks  re-selling  property  which  they  had  had  to 
foreclose.  Local  residents  feel  that  racial  discrimination 
is  also  behind  the  disappearance  of  banks  as  mortgage  lenders. 
They  pointed  out  that  here,  unlike  Ronan  Park,  there  are 
willing  buyers  and  willing  sellers.  Some  local  observers 
feel  that  anti-discrimination  laws,  such  as  Title  VIII  of  the 
federal  civil  rights  legislation,  have  paradoxically  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  their  original  intent.  Rather  than  restore 
bank  lending  in  non-white  neighborhoods,  the  legislation  has 
prompted  some  lenders  to  withdraw  altogether  from  older 
city  neighborhoods,  white  as  well  as  black.  If  the  lenders 
do  not  lend  anywhere  in  the  city,  then  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  discriminating  by  not  lending  in  black  or  Spanish-speaking 
neighborhoods.  While  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  a 
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neighborhood  may  be  a justifiable  reason  to  stop  lending, 
it  can  itself  contribute  to  decline,  for  it  precludes  rein- 
vestment by  individual  owners  who  singly  would  choose  to 
remain  or  settle  there  and  complicates  potential  develop- 
ments which  might  bolster  the  area’s  future  stability. 
Foreclosures  in  Triple-Decker  Neighborhoods 

In  neighborhoods  where  banks  are  reluctant  to  issue  mort- 
gages, is  their  perception  of  risk  real  or  exaggerated?  The 
rate  of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  the  fate  of  properties 
after  foreclosure  jointly  reveal  the  risks  of  lending  in  a 
given  neighborhood.  If  there  are  ready  buyers  for  foreclosed 
property,  the  housing  will  return  to  the  market,  and  the 
mortgagee  will  suffer  relatively  minimal  losses.  If  no  buyers 
will  take  over,  however,  the  housing  may  well  end  up  abandoned, 
and  the  bank,  unless  insured,  may  lose  the  outstanding  value 
of  the  mortgage. 

In  the  appreciating  markets  of  Oak  Square  and  Day  Square 
and  in  the  stable  market  of  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  there  have 
been  few  and  infrequent  foreclosures.  When  foreclosures  do 
take  place,  bank  officials  report  that  they  can  usually  dis- 
pose of  the  properties  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  Be- 
cause few  foreclosures  and  relatively  easy  property  disposition 
have  characterized  the  market  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  the 
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withdrawal  of  bank  credit  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable  on 
the  grounds  of  high  risk  of  foreclosure. 

In  the  less  certain  markets  of  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk, 
foreclosures  have  increased  recently.  If  potential  buyers  do  not 
respond  to  public  advertisements,  the  bankers  turn  to  professional 
rehabbers  and  ask  them  to  take  over  the  buildings  for  re- 
habilitation. By  offering  the  rehabbers  advantageous  financing 

terms,  the  banks  try  to  get  the  properties  off  their  hands 

# 

and  back  on  the  market. 

In  Norfolk,  most  of  the  foreclosed  property  has  been 
PHA-insured,  so  that  mortgagees  suffered  minimal  losses  at 
most  and  in  some  cases  have  even  realized  profits.  As 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  banks  contributed  to  the 
cycle  of  speculation  and  price  increases  which  in  many  cases 
preceded  foreclosures.  While  the  banks  have  a number  of 
options  available  to  forestall  foreclosures  under  FHA 


*At  least  one  realty  company  interviewed  has  made  a sizeable 
business  in  Boston  out  of  taking  over  bank- foreclosed  buildings 
and  restoring  them.  Several  other  realtors  interviewed  also  do 
this  occasionally.  Their  approach  to  ownership  and  management 
of  these  buildings  is  described  in  Chapter  VII. 

**See  David  Rogers,  "Foreclosures:  Banks  Hold  the  Cards," 

Boston  Globe,  September  2,  197^>  p.l,  for  a brief  description 
of  how  a bank  can  profit  from  the  foreclosure  of  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage.  We  are  indebted  to  Rachel  Bratt  for  a detailed 
analysis  of  this  process. 
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regulations,  almost  no  mortgagees  active  in  Norfolk  have 
chosen  to  do  so.  These  actions  include  allowing  an  owner 
a one-year  moratorium  on  debt  service  payments  which  would 
permit  him  to  apply  such  funds  to  repairs.  If  banks  utilized 
this,  showed  some  forbearance  and  increased  counseling,  the 
foreclosure  rate  might  decline.  By  rushing  to  foreclose, 
the  banks  do  nothing  to  preserve  the  housing  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods. And  if  they  refuse  to  grant  any  type 
of  mortgages  to  new  homebuyers,  foreclosures  will  undoubtedly 
increase  as  existing  owners  who  want  to  move  find  themselves 
holding  un-transferable  buildings. 

Mortgage  Lending  and  Neighborhood  Decline 

The  relationship  between  mortgage  lending  and  neighbor- 
hood decline  is  complex  and  its  causality  is  not  yet  fully 
understood.  Our  investigation  of  this  issue  was  partly 
stymied  by  the  lack  of  public  records  on  bank  lending.  None- 
theless, we  did  identify  both  actual  and  incipient  bank 
disinvestment  in  the  triple-decker  target  areas.  Even  if 
disintermediation  and  tight  money  were  not  problems,  we  doubt 
these  areas  would  be  receiving  adequate  credit.  The  incipient 
forms  of  bank  disinvestment  identified  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill, 
where  market  decline  is  by  no  means  evident  but  the  future  of 
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which  is  uncertain,  suggest  that  bank  disinvestment  seems 
to  parallel  any  market  weakness  or  uncertainty. 

Are  the  bankers  aware  of  or  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  their  lending  practices  on  urban  neighborhoods?  Prom 
interviews  and  meetings  with  them,  many  do  not  appear  to  be. 
Although  none  of  them  wants  to  contribute  to  urban  decay, 
their  focus  when  making  individual  investment  decisions  is  on 
their  responsibility  for  protecting  depositors  and  making  a 
profit.  They  do  not  see  the  impact  of  these  individual 
decisions  in  the  aggregate,  and  they  avoid  social  objectives 
as  criteria  for  investments.  Moreover,  many  bankers  are 
opposing  recent  legislation  that  would  require  them  to  invest 
in  urban  neighborhoods.  Often  their  opposition  is  grounded  in 
the  argument  that  such  programs  would  "weaken  the  independent 
investment  judgement  of  [the]  banks"  and  "destroy  the  capability 
of  banks  to  prudently  and  safely  invest  depositors’  funds."* 

Yet  the  bankers  have  themselves  failed  to  come  up  with  any 
new  lending  initiatives  in  urban  areas.  Without  either  new 
urban  lending  programs  or  a different  attitude  on  the  part 
of  bankers  toward  mortgage  lending  in  old  working  class  neigh- 

*"The  President's  Report,"  by  John  McP.  Collins  to  the  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  Massachusetts,  June  10,  1975,  unpub- 
lished mimeo,  pp . 4 and  6. 

**  Ibid. , p. 5. 
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borhoods,  mortgagee  disinvestment  will  probably  continue 
causing  further  housing  decline. 


XI.  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  report  has  looked  at  how  one-fifth  of  Boston's 
housing  stock,  triple-deckers,  are  faring  physically,  socially 
and  economically.  By  examining  triple-deckers  in  diverse 
market  settings,  it  has  analyzed  how  older  urban  working 
class  and  middle  income  neighborhoods  are  surviving  in  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Through  these  detailed 
analyses  we  hope  to  generate  recommendations  for  public 
policies  which  can  stimulate  the  retention  and  upgrading  of 
triple-deckers  as  moderately  priced  housing  in  Boston. 

This  chapter  represents  a summary  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  study,  organized  according  to  major  issues 
on  which  the  recommendations  for  public  action  contained  in 
the  final  chapter  are  based.  The  chapter  ends  with  some 
speculative  conclusions  about  the  fundamental  place  of  housing 
and  home  ownership  in  our  economy. 

Triple-Decker  Market  Dynamics 

The  triple-decker  as  a distinctive  housing  type  is  clearly 
not  obsolete  because  it  is  in  considerable  demand  in  some  parts 
of  Boston.  However,  its  condition  and  future  prospects  can  be 
understood  only  by  examining  them  in  the  context  of  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  is  located.  Neighborhood  market  dynamics 
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affect  the  demand  for,  the  management  of,  and  both  the 
financial  and  social  returns  possible  in  triple-decker  housing. 
Triple-deckers  may  be  found  in  a wide  variety  of  Boston  mar- 
kets, ranging  from  rapidly  appreciating  to  severely  declining. 
The  general  nature  of  these  different  markets  is  summarized 
below,  along  with  a synthesis  of  the  most  characteristic 
patterns  of  prices,  demand  and  ownership  found  in  each.  Also 
indicated  are  major  problems  that  can  arise  in  each  market 
context . 

Appreciating  triple-decker  market  - typified  by  the 

Oak  Square  and  Day  Square  study  areas. 

- Prices  are  keeping  pace  with  inflation. 

- A new  class  of  rental  and  purchase  demand  with  more 
money  to  spend  than  the  area’s  traditional  residents 
is  entering  the  area,  bidding  up  prices.  New  rental 
demand  is  dominated  by  students  and/or  young  working 
adults,  as  opposed  to  families,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  resident  families  by  doubling  up  in 
apartments . 

- A dual  rental  market  has  emerged.  At  least  two  dis- 
tinctly different  levels  of  rents  exist  side-by- 
side.  The  lower  rental  level  is  typically  found  in 
owner-occupied  buildings  where  tenants  are  similar 
socially  and  economically  to  the  area’s  traditional 
residents.  The  higher  level,  as  much  as  double  the 
former  rents,  is  typically  found  in  absentee-owned 
buildings  rented  to  the  new  class  of  tenants. 

- More  absentee  owners  are  coming  in  to  take  advantage 
of  new  rental  demand. 
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- Property  is  generally  in  good  condition,  whether 
resident  or  absentee  owned,  because  rents  can 

be  set  high  enough  to  pay  for  up-keep. 

- The  area’s  traditional  residents — working  class 
and  middle  class  families — may  gradually  be 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Renters  will  be  the 
first  to  be  affected,  if  they  cannot  afford  to 
compete  with  new  rental  demand.  Existing  owner- 
occupants  will  benefit  from  price  appreciation 
when  they  sell,  but  families  with  comparable 
income  may  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to  buy. 

Thus,  the  market  context  which  gives  the  largest 
financial  benefits  to  existing  homeowners  may 
mean  disadvantages  for  similar  families  in  the 
future.  This  seems  to  be  an  unresolvable  dilemma 
under  existing  housing  market  conditions. 

Stable  triple-decker  market  - typified  by  the  Columbia 

Savin  Hill  study  area. 

- Prices  are  appreciating  only  slowly,  not  keeping  pac 
with  inflation  or  overall  increases  in  housing 
values  in  Boston. 

- Rental  and  purchase  demand  continue  to  come  from 
the  same  class  of  people  who  have  long  lived 
here,  working  class  and  middle  income  families. 
However,  demand  by  young  families,  rather  than 
more  middle-aged  households,  may  be  weakening. 

- Because  there  is  clearly  a ceiling  on  the  rents 
obtainable  here  in  triple-deckers,  many  home- 
owners  cannot  raise  rents  commensurate  with 
rising  operating  costs,  which  forces  them  to 
subsidize  the  maintenance  of  their  buildings. 

- Property  is  generally  in  good  condition,  parti- 
cularly on  the  interior,  although  some  buildings 
show  signs  of  deterioration.  An  occasional 
building  may  be  abandoned. 

- Bank  disinvestment  may  be  incipient,  although 
overt  red-lining  is  not  evident. 
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- While  slow  appreciation  means  that  the  prices 
of  houses  remain  within  the  reach  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  it  also  means  that 
existing  owners  may  not  be  able  to  recover  at 
time  of  sale  the  full  value  of  improvements 
or  upkeep  invested  during  their  tenure.  In 
constant  dollar  terms,  the  value  of  their 
equity  may  actually  be  declining. 

Declining  triple-decker  market  - typified  by  the  Ronan 

Park  study  area. 

- Prices  are  not  keeping  pace  with  inflation  and  may 
be  falling  in  absolute  or  constant  dollars. 

- A new  class  of  rental  demand  with  lower  incomes 
than  existing  residents  is  entering  the  area. 

Increasing  numbers  of  interested  potential  resi- 
dents may  be  on  public  assistance. 

- Since  purchase  demand  is  shrinking,  more  buildings 
are  for  sale  than  there  are  potential  buyers.  If  the 
current  residents  are  white,  they  may  not  wish  to  sell 
to  any  minorities  even  if  they  are  the  only  active  home 
buyers  in  the  market. 

- Absentee  ownership  is  increasing  as  resident  home- 
owners,  unable  to  sell  their  homes,  move  away 

and  speculative  realtors  buy  housing  in  anticipa- 
tion of  quick  rental  profits  through  disinvestment 
or  in  anticipation  of  later  re-sale. 

- Property  condition  is  declining  as  both  homeowners 
and  absentees  lose  confidence  in  the  area’s  future 
and  cut  back  on  maintenance.  While  some  homeowners 
still  keep  up  their  property,  they  are  dwindling 

in  number.  Abandonment  is  increasing.  Vandalism 
of  both  vacant  and  occupied  property  is  likely  to 
spread . 

- Disinvestment  by  both  property  owners  and  banks 
has  become  increasingly  evident. 

- Landlord-tenant  relations  are  polarizing  in  buildings 
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where  tenant  Incomes  are  low  and  absentee  owners 
are  dlsinvesting. 

- Many  homeowners  would  like  to  sell  but  feel  trapped 
In  their  housing  by  lack  of  demand  and  loss  of 
equity  in  their  property. 

General  conclusions  on  triple-decker  markets. 

- Triple-deckers  do  not  now  offer  as  favorable 
opportunities  for  appreciation  as  other  housing 
opportunities  in  the  city  and  suburbs  although 
they  generally  did  prior  to  I960.  The  value  of 
triple-deckers  is  keeping  pace  with  inflation 
only  in  those  markets  where  a new  class  of 
demand  has  appeared.  Where  triple-deckers  are 
serving  only  their  traditional  occupants — 
working  class  and  lower  middle-income  families — 
their  values  are  slipping  as  compared  to  other 
housing  in  Boston. 

- At  this  point  in  Boston's  urban  development, 
markets  perceived  as  stable  are  actually  in  a 
rather  tenuous  position,  poised  between  decline 
and  appreciation.  If  a new  class  of  demand 
enters,  be  it  students  or  better  income  families 
who  are  re-discovering  the  advantages  of  the 
central  city,  these  markets  will  probably  begin 
to  appreciate.  If  no  new  class  of  demand 
emerges  and  young  families  continue  to  bypass 
these  neighborhoods,  they  could  easily 
decline . 


- The  survival  of  triple-deckers  depends  on  a 
continuous  cycle  of  renewal  whereby  new,  younger 
owners  replace  older  owners.  When  replacements 
are  not  forthcoming  or  when  replacement  buyers 
are  of  a different  class  or  race  than  existing 
owners,  problems  may  arise.  The  nature  of  re- 
placement demand  is  critical  to  resident  feelings 
of  confidence  about  their  neighborhood. 

- Racial  change  is  an  uneasy  process  in  most  triple- 
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decker  neighborhoods  because  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  real  estate  speculation  and 
exploitation,  often  complicated  by  hostility 
on  the  part  of  white  residents.  These  factors 
make  it  difficult  for  a non-white  community  to 
become  established  with  minimum  friction  and 
cost.  However,  the  impact  of  racial  change 
varies  greatly,  depending  in  part  on  the  attitudes 
of  white  residents.  If  white  owners  are  willing 
to  sell  and  rent  to  non-whites,  turnover  can 
occur  without  irremedial  destruction  of  housing 
and  community,  as  happened  in  the  Norfolk  study 
area.  But  if  they  are  unwilling  to  accommodate 
racial  change,  deliberate  disinvestment  can  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  much  of  a neighborhood’s  housing 
and  destroy  its  sense  of  community,  as  appears 
to  be  happening  in  part  of  the  Ronan  Park  study 
area.  If  the  difference  is,  as  we  suspect,  due 
to  racial  attitudes,  then  public  intervention 
to  ease  the  change  will  be  very  difficult  to 
design  and  implement.  In  some  neighborhoods,  the 
price  of  social  cohesion  has  been  racial  exclusion. 

- Suburban  expansion  around  Boston  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  had  an  unsettling  impact  on  some  triple- 
decker neighborhoods  which  lost  many  of  their  old- 
line  residents  to  the  suburbs.  This  dynamic  is 
still  being  played  out  in  many  neighborhoods  as 
the  flight  to  suburbia  continues. 

The  Social-Economics  of  Owner-Occupied  Triple-Deckers 


The  great  majority  of  triple-deckers  in  Boston  are  owner- 
occupied,  resident  homeowners  accounting  for  over  two-thirds 
of  this  stock  in  every  study  area.  Yet  triple-deckers  remain 
attractive  to  homeowners  only  when  both  the  economic  and  social 
functioning  of  a buildings  are  satisfactory.  Of  these  two  factors, 
the  social  condition  is  more  critical  to  long-range  satis- 
faction because  all  residents  interact  frequently.  The  complex 
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relationship  between  these  factors  is  highlighted  below. 

- Most  triple-decker  homeowners  have  had  their  first 
and  only  experience  of  homeownership  in  a triple- 
decker. Most  became  homeowners  for  the  sake  of 
such  psychic  benefits  as  greater  independence  and 
security  than  they  enjoyed  as  tenants;  ownership 

as  an  economic  investment  was  typically  a secondary 
consideration. 

- For  many,  triple-deckers  were  the  only  affordable 
ownership  option  in  Boston.  The  purchase  price 
was  generally  less  per  unit  than  for  a single  or 
two-family  house,  and  the  rental  income  from  two 
apartments  was  essential  to  meet  mortgage  and 
operating  costs. 

- Owner-occupants  must  combine  two  roles  in  one: 
they  are  both  consumer  of  housing  and  supplier 
of  housing.  Most  accept  the  role  of  housing 
supplier  reluctantly  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  gaining  homeownership.  Because  they  are 
seeking  a home  not  a business,  they  care  more 
about  having  tenants  with  whom  they  feel  com- 
fortable than  about  maximizing  their  rental 
income.  Once  tenants  are  considered  satisfactory, 
owners  typically  minimize  rent  increases — even 
when  comparable  nearby  apartments  rent  for 

more — rather  than  risk  losing  known  tenants  by 
raising  the  rent.  The  result  is  that  over 
time,  a gap  tends  to  develop  between  rents  and 
and  operating  costs.  Homeowners  make  up  the 
difference  as  an  implicit  subsidy.  For  some 
owners,  this  means  paying  more  on  a monthly  basis 
than  do  their  tenants.  Many  owners  are  unaware 
of  how  much  they  are  subsidizing  their  triple- 
deckers because  they  do  not  compute  the  exact 
relationship  between  rents  and  total  operating 
costs. 

- In  evaluating  the  economics  of  triple-deckers, 
one  must  distinguish  carefully  between  low  costs 
and  low  rents;  due  to  the  frequent  presence  of 
homeowners’  subsidies,  rents  frequently  under- 
state costs. 
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- If  public  operating  subsidies  (in  whatever  form — 
leased  housing,  housing  allowances,  etc.,)  were 
provided  for  owner-occupied  triple-deckers,  their 
rent  levels  might  go  up  without  any  increase  in 
housing  services  since  the  private  subsidies  of 
owners  would  be  assumed  by  the  public  sector. 

Thus,  public  subsidies  might  appear  inflationary 
but  the  cause  of  the  inflation  would  not  be 
greater  profit  taking  by  owners,  as  conventionally 
defined . 

- Many  owners  are  hoping  that  their  homes  will  pro- 
vide a secure  and  inexpensive  shelter  for  their 
old  age,  but  these  expectations  may  dim  due  to 
the  constant  maintenance  and  management  needs 

of  triple-deckers. 

- Triple-deckers  are  not  providing  homeowners  in 
working  class  and  middle  income  neighborhoods 
with  the  kinds  of  financial  incentives  which 
many  economists  and  urban  planners  assert  come 
with  homeownership . The  potential  for  capital 
gains  through  rising  property  values  is  rela- 
tively low,  and  in  some  places  even  equity 
build-up  Is  threatened  by  stable  or  declining 
property  values. 

- Nor  are  most  triple-deckers  providing  homeowners 
the  opportunity  to  live  rent  free,  as  popularly 
claimed.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  expand 
homeownership  of  triple-deckers  must  carefully 
analyze  their  total  operating  costs  and  market 
context,  lest  new  owners  be  trapped  with  an 
asset  they  cannot  afford  to  maintain  in  a 
location  where  no  capital  appreciation  is  possible. 

The  Many  Faces  of  Absentee  Owners  of  Triple-Deckers 


Many  different  types  of  absentees  own  triple-deckers  in 
Boston,  depending  on  the  size  of  their  holdings  and  on  how  well 
they  care  for  their  property.  Much  of  this  variety  Is  explained 
by  the  kind  of  financial  return  which  they  expect.  This  variety 
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and  trends  in  absentee  ownership  are  summarized  below. 

- In  no  study  area  is  absentee  ownership  increasing 
rapidly,  although  the  general  trend  is  in  this 
direction  in  both  weakening  and  rapidly  appreciating 
markets.  In  both  market  contexts,  higher  rents  and 
prices  follow  absentee  ownership;  in  weak  markets, 
reduced  property  maintenance  generally  also  follows. 

- Absentee  owner  attitudes  toward  their  property 
varies  greatly.  At  one  extreme  are  owners  of  only 
one  or  two  triple-deckers  who  are  more  concerned 
about  establishing  good  relationships  with  tenants 
than  about  the  size  of  their  profits.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  large-scale  owners  who  seek  to 
maximize  their  profits.  They  may  be  "traders"  who 
try  to  profit  from  rapid  purchase  and  re-sale  of 
triple-deckers,  or  they  maybe  "professional  land- 
lords" who  try  to  profit  from  rental  income. 

- The  impact  of  absentee  ownership  on  building 
conditions  and  ownership  succession  depends  on 
the  market  where  they  are  located  but  they 
generally  maintain  only  to  the  same  or  to  lower 
standards  than  adjoining  resident  owners,  and 
only  rarely  to  higher  standards. 

- Many  large-scale  professional  owners  in  Boston  are 
thinking  about  selling  off  their  triple-deckers. 
Depending  on  the  market  where  they  are  located, 
different  causes  prompt  this  thinking  and  different 
results  may  be  anticipated. 

In  appreciating  markets  like  the  Oak  Square  study 
area,  traders  (i.e.,  owners  who  have  made  a profit 
by  rapid  purchase  and  re-sale  of  buildings)  have 
been  discouraged  by  rent  control,  which  limits 
their  rent  increases.  Because  their  housing  is  in 
strong  markets,  these  owners  will  be  able  to  sell 
to  homeowners  or  small-scale  absentees  who  are  not 
traders . 

In  weakening  markets  like  the  Ronan  Park  study  area, 
property  management  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult due  to  a decline  in  the  incomes  of  new  tenants, 
increased  vandalism  and,  in  many  buildings,  growing 
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polarization  between  owners  and  tenants.  Many 
absentees  would  like  to  get  out  from  under  these 
problems.  But  since  they  cannot  find  purchasers, 
they  are  instead disinvesting.  Their  triple- 
deckers will  deteriorate  and  end  up  being 
abandoned. 

The  Interdependence  of  Landlords  and  Tenants 


Good  landlord-tenant  relations  are  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  triple-decker  housing.  Good  relations  mean  that  each 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  other,  each  must  care  for  the 
property,  and  the  succession  of  both  owners  and  tenants  must 
be  smooth.  Good  landlord-tenant  relationships  exist  in  all 
markets,  and  many  kinds  of  relationships  may  be  favorable, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  financial  return  or  reciprocity 
sought  by  an  owner.  However,  when  landlords  and  tenants  reach 
the  point  in  their  relationships  that  each  suspects  the  other 
of  exploitation,  the  triple-decker  itself  is  likely  to  become 
the  victim  and  to  run  down  rapidly. 

- Polarization  of  owners  and  tenants  happens  most 
often  in  weak  markets  when  an  absentee  owner's 
financial  returns  begin  dropping  off  and  he  seeks 
to  recoup  his  investment  quickly.  It  generally 
arises  when  new  kinds  of  tenants  enter  the  market, 
different  in  race  or  lower  in  income  than  previous 
tenants,  if  landlords  do  not  know  how  to  evaluate 
and  work  with  the  new  tenants  or  if  tenants  be- 
come destructive  of  property. 

- At  one  end  of  the  total  range  of  landlord-tenant 
relationships  in  triple-deckers,  tenants  are 
expected  to  pay  the  full  cost,  plus  profits  to 
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the  landlord,  of  all  the  services  they  receive. 
In  an  appreciating  market,  this  leads  to  high 
rents  coupled  with  a high  level  of  services  by 
an  owner.  In  a declining  market,  this 
characterizes  polarized  relationships,  in  which 
housing  services  are  poor  while  rents  are 
moderate  to  high. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  range,  rents  are  deli- 
berately kept  low  by  an  owner,  usually  a 
resident  or  absentee  homeowner,  in  order  to 
retain  known  tenants.  In  return,  tenants  are 
often  expected  to  participate  in  property  main- 
tenance, in  effect  providing  some  of  their  own 
housing  services.  These  latter  relationships 
may  be  termed  "reciprocal". 


Triple-deckers  survive  as  decent,  low  to  moderate 
rent  housing  only  where  there  are  reciprocal 
relationships.  Without  reciprocity,  either  rents 
become  much  higher  as  tenants  pay  market-rates 
for  all  housing  services,  or  else  housing  condi- 
tions deteriorate. 

Triple-deckers  are  still  used  by  extended  families 
to  provide  shelter  for  such  a social  relationship. 
When  extended  families  are  in  triple-deckers,  they 
facilitate  succession  of  the  stock  in  good  condition. 

Because  they  live  in  intimate  proximity  with  their 
tenants,  most  owner-occupants  want  tenants  who  are 
like  themselves  socially,  as  well  as  in  attitude 
toward  property.  Hence,  they  are  often  unwilling 
to  rent  to  anyone  of  a different  race  or  social 
class.  This  explains  why  many  homeowners  are  ambi- 
valent about  renting  to  students,  even  when  higher 
rents  could  be  charged.  Similarly,  few  are  willing 
to  rent  to  public  assistance  recipients.  Many 
white  homeowners  will  not  rent  to  black  families. 

As  a result,  most  triple-decker  homeowners  say  they 
would  not  accept  public  operating  subsidies  if  they 
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had  to  relinquish  control  over  tenant  selection. 
The  psychological  and  even  financial  costs  of  an 
unsatisfactory  tenant  are  too  great. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  Triple-Deckers:  Maintenance, 
Modernization  and  Owners*  Investments 


The  present  physical  condition  of  triple-deckers  is  the 
product  of  their  maintenance  over  the  years,  rather  than  a 
function  of  their  original  construction  quality.  Triple- 
deckers in  Boston  are  found  in  a tremendous  variety  of  condi- 
tions from  abandoned  to  deteriorating  to  thoroughly  modernized 
and  restored.  How  well  owners  care  for  their  buildings  is  as 
much  a function  of  their  attitudes  and  expertise  as  it  is  a 
function  of  how  much  money  they  have  available. 

- To  remain  in  sound  condition,  triple-deckers  require 
continual  care  like  any  frame  residential  structure. 
They  require  both  regular  maintenance  and  cyclical 
modernization.  In  1973-74  market-rate  prices,  these 
costs  together  range  from  $825  to  $1,290  annually, 
or  $275  to  $430  per  unit  per  year  although  sweat 
equity  on  the  part  of  the  owner  can  and  frequently 
does  provide  much  of  this.  No  matter  how  thorough 
preventive  maintenance  is,  triple-deckers  still 
need  constant  care. 

- The  majority  of  triple-decker  homeowners  invest 
as  much  as  their  incomes  allow  in  improving  their 
housing.  Housing  expenditures  are  generally  re- 
garded as  their  own  reward  and  are  made  regard- 
less of  the  potential  for  recapturing  them  through 
rents  or  appreciation.  Owner-occupants  are  thus 
not  motivated  by  strict  economic  rationality. 

- Uncertain  neighborhood  conditions  deter  homeowners' 
investments  only  in  severely  weakening  markets  like 
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the  Ronan  Park  study  area.  This  means  that  most 
triple-decker  neighborhoods  are  receiving  sub- 
stantial private  investment. 

A small  proportion  of  homeowners  is  neglecting 
their  property  due  to  lack  of  income,  lack  of 
know-how,  or  the  incapacitating  effects  of  age. 
Counseling,  technical  and  financial  assistance 
could  help  many  of  these  owners.  Another  small 
group  in  declining  markets  is  deliberately  dis- 
investing,  thereby  allowing  their  properties  to 
deteriorate.  It  is  more  difficult  to  design  public 
intervention  to  improve  conditions  here  because 
the  whole  surrounding  neighborhood  is  in  trouble. 

How  well  owners  maintain  triple-deckers  and  the  costs 
of  maintenance  are  partly  a function  of  their  expertise, 
that  is,  their  knowledge,  skills  as  well  as  money 
for  carrying  out  maintenance.  Varying  degrees  of 
expertise  among  owners  range  from  skilled  crafts- 
men carrying  out  all  their  own  repairs  to  owners 
almost  incapacitated  by  lack  of  know-how.  Among 
owners  with  the  necessary  physical  and  psychological 
capacity,  self-help  investments  are  considerable. 

Without  considerable  self-help,  many  owners  could 
not  afford  to  keep  their  buildings  in  sound,  up-to- 
date  operating  condition. 

On  the  whole,  owner-occupied  triple-deckers  are  some- 
what better  maintained  than  absentee-owned  buildings 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  they  live  on  the  site,  homeowners 
are  more  aware  of  and  can  be  more  responsive 
to  maintenance  needs. 

(2)  Homeowner  pride  may  motivate  more  careful 
attention  to  details  and  appearance. 

(3)  Homeowners  are  often  willing  to  underwrite 
upkeep  and  modernization  which  cannot  be 
recovered  through  rents  or  appreciation; 
obviously,  absentees  are  rarely  willing  to 
do  this. 
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Physlcal  Structure  and  Space  of  Triple-Deckers 


Our  reconnaissance  survey  throughout  Boston  showed  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  structural  and  siting 
characteristics  of  three-deckers  and  their  present-day  physical 
or  financial  condition.  When  these  buildings  were  first  con- 
structed, their  original  prices  were  related  to  size,  density 
and  detailing,  but  this  is  no  longer  true.  Level  of  mainte- 
nance and  repair  does  relate  to  price  and  rents,  but  the  innate 
physical  properties  of  buildings  do  not. 

- Tenants  usually  find  triple-deckers  a good  bargain 
for  the  amount  of  space,  compared  to  other  rental 
options.  But  homeowners,  whose  image  of  other 
ownership  options  is  a single  family  house  in  the 
suburbs,  find  them  cramped.  At  most,  triple-deckers 
provide  two  or  three  small  bedrooms,  which  is  sparse 
space  for  any  but  a small  family. 

- Present  owners  in  Boston  see  only  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  or  modifying  the  layout  of  their 
dwellings.  The  most  common  physical  adaptation  is 
the  closing  in  of  porches  to  provide  one  extra 
room.  Only  one  or  two  interviewed  owners  have 
renovated  basements  for  active  use. 

- Even  though  two-family  houses  are  more  attractive  to 
many  people  than  three-deckers,  only  rarely  are 
triple-deckers  converted  to  two-family  housing.  The 
reasons  for  this  are: 

(1)  Few  triple-decker  owners  could  afford  to  lose 
one  rent. 

(2)  No  interior  conversion  could  change  the  square 
and  flat-roofed  exterior  image  of  a triple- 
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decker.  Most  people  who  want  and  can  afford 
a two-family  house  do  not  want  this  image. 

- In  every  triple-decker  study  area,  lack  of  off- 
street  parking  is  seen  as  a problem. 

The  Image  of  Triple-Decker  Housing 

The  image  of  triple-decker  housing  is  closely  linked  to 
the  market  where  it  is  located.  In  old,  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods, triple-deckers  are  identified  as  old-fashioned,  urban 
housing.  In  an  area  close  to  the  suburbs  like  the  Oak  Square 
study  area,  they  are  not  so  criticized. 

The  appeal  and  status  associations  of  triple-decker  housing 
are  varied  for  different  economic  and  ethnic  groups  among 
potential  owners.  To  some  recent  immigrants  (e.g.,  Greeks 
interviewed  in  Oak  Square),  triple-deckers  still  represent 
economic  opportunities.  To  some  extended  families,  they  re- 
present a good  way  to  house  their  emotional  closeness.  To 
some  young  professional  families  making  a commitment  to  city 
living,  they  represent  an  opportunity  to  live  with  friends 
or  underwrite  part  of  their  housing  costs  with  a rental  unit 
in  their  house.  For  many  other  families,  triple-deckers  are 
second  choice  housing  because  they  would  rather  live  in  a 
single-family  house,  but  they  are  acceptable  second  choice 
housing  because  the  families  could  not  afford  any  kind  of 
homeownership  without  the  additional  rental  income.  However, 
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to  some  people,  triple-deckers  imply  worn-out,  hand-me-down 
tenements,  hardly  worth  caring  about  or  improving. 

The  future  survival  of  triple-deckers  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  whether  or  not  there  continues  to  be  replace- 
ment demand  for  whom  they  still  have  appealing  connotations. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  public  intervention  could  be  designed 
to  alter  the  elusive  substance  of  triple-deckers’  fashion- 
ableness or  lack  of  it. 

The  Processes  of  Disinvestment  and  Abandonment 

Disinvestment  and  its  final  result,  abandonment,  are 
occurring  in  various  triple-decker  markets,  including  the 
Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk  study  areas.  There  is  no  single  pattern 
or  cause  for  them,  because  they  are  complex  processes  in- 
fluenced by  many  factors  including  the  location  of  the  housing, 
its  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  residents,  owners'  styles  of 
management  and  attitude  toward  financial  return,  income  of 
tenants,  racial  and  ethnic  migration,  composition  and  condition 
of  the  housing  stock. 

- The  available  evidence  does  not  indicate  whether 
triple-deckers  are  more  prone  to  abandonment  than 
other  multi-family  buildings.  However,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  abandonment  because  of  the  fragile 
balance  of  landlord-tenant  relationships  and 
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constant  maintenance  which  are  essential  for 
their  survival. 

The  most  common  patterns  of  disinvestment 
identified  in  triple-decker  neighborhoods  are: 

(1)  Large-scale  absentee  landlords  who 
deliberately  milk  their  property, 
combining  maximum  rent  increases  with 
cutbacks  on  maintenance  and  chronic 
property  tax  delinquency. 

(2)  Part-time  investors  (i.e.,  small-scale 
absentee  landlords)  who  have  lost 
control  of  their  property  as  tenants 
have  changed  in  class  or  race,  skipped 
out  on  the  rent  and/or  abused  the 
buildings . 

(3)  Absentee  homeowners  (i.e.,  former 
resident  owners  who  have  moved  away 
from  their  homes)  who  never  learn  how 
to  manage  their  property  from  a dis- 
tance or  who  deliberately  decide  to 
get  as  much  money  out  of  it  as  possible 
before  abandoning  it. 

(4)  New  homeowners  who  discover  their  pro- 
perty is  in  bad  condition  and  who  lack 
the  money  or  know-how  to  repair  it. 

Any  public  measures  to  curtail  abandonment  or  return 
abandoned  buildings  to  the  market  must  be  responsive 
to  the  particular  dynamic  which  is  causing  abandon- 
ment . 

Market  conditions  commonly  linked  to  triple-decker 
owners'  disinvestment  include: 

- Decline  in  replacement  demand  for  tenants  and 
owners . 

- Decline  in  the  socio-economic  status  of  residents. 
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- Exploitative  real  estate  practices,  like 
blockbusting  and  racial  steering,  parti- 
cularly the  purchase  of  houses  by  real 
estate  dealers  at  low  prices  from  white 
owners  and  their  later  re-sale  to  non- 
white owners  at  much  higher  prices.  These 
practices  appear  mostly  in  areas  which  are 
near  racial  change  because  they  prey  on 
white  residents'  fears  about  what  will  happen 
when  their  neighborhood  becomes  non-white. 

- Lax  property  tax  foreclosure  practices  and  pro- 
cedures in  Boston  have  encouraged  tax 
delinquency  which  increases  the  profitability 
of  disinvestment. 

Mortgage  Financing  of  Triple-Deckers:  Bank  Investment  and 

Disinvestment 


Triple-deckers  as  a housing  type  do  not  seem  to  have 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  mortgage  financing  than  other  types 
of  housing,  but  in  particular  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  con- 
ventional bank  mortgage  financing  has  disappeared.  Although 
tight  money,  disintermediation  and  nationwide  changes  in  credit 
demand  have  everywhere  restricted  the  bank  funds  available  for 
private  mortgages,  these  neighborhoods  are  receiving  less  bank 
credit  than  other  triple-decker  areas. 

- Triple-deckers  are  financed  primarily  by  Boston's 
small  and  medium-sized  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions,  not  by  the  city's  large  downtown 
banks.  Because  these  have  less  flexibility  during 
periods  of  tight  money  and  because  some  are  merging 
with  larger  banks  or  moving  outside  of  Boston  to 
meet  new  suburban  credit  demands,  mortgage  credit 
may  become  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  urban 
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triple-decker  areas. 

- Mortgage  credit  is  still  readily  available  in 
appreciating  triple-decker  markets. 

- A slow  process  of  bank  withdrawal  appears  to 
be  underway  in  stable  triple-decker  markets 
like  Columbia-Savin  Hill.  This  decline  in 
investment  is  comprised  of  many  bank  practices 
such  as  restricting  mortgage  lending  to 
existing  depositors.  Thus,  bank  disinvestment 
begins  long  before  overt  red-lining  becomes 
apparent . 

- In  less  stable  triple-decker  neighborhoods  like 
the  Ronan  Park  and  Norfolk  study  areas,  there 
is  very  little  conventional  bank  investment. 

It  appears  that  the  banks  may  be  insensitive  to 
the  very  real  differences  among  non-appreciating 
triple-decker  markets  like  these  two.  Ronan 
Park,  where  demand  is  now  slack,  has  very 
different  prospects  than  Norfolk,  where  there 
are  still  willing  buyers  and  most  residents 
want  to  remain.  By  denying  mortgage  credit  to 
both  residents  and  buyers,  the  banks  may  contribute 
to  decay  in  Norfolk,  pushing  it  into  decline 
similar  to  Ronan  Park. 

The  Impact  of  Boston  Municipal  Policy  on  Triple-Deckers 


Real  Estate  Taxes 

- Property  taxes  represents  one  of  the  largest  single 
operating  expenses  in  most  triple-deckers,  often 
consuming  as  much  as  one-third  of  gross  income. 
Since  so  much  of  their  rental  income  goes  for 
taxes,  many  owners  are  squeezed  on  other  expenses. 
The  single  most  effective  measure  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  property  taxes. 

- Property  taxes  fall  inequitably  on  triple-deckers 
in  different  sections  of  Boston  because  triple- 
decker assessments  reflect  pre-World  War  II 
property  values,  not  today’s  values.  The  result 
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is  that  taxes  fall  most  heavily  on  areas  which 
had  high  values  thirty  years  ago  but  which 
have  since  not  appreciated  as  rapidly  as  other 
areas.  This  includes  many  sections  of 
Dorchester  and  Mattapan. 

- The  City  of  Boston’s  present  system  for  re- 
assessing property  is  not  understood  by  many 
owners,  and  so  is  experienced  as  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

- Only  rarely  do  owners  forego  fix-up  out  of 
fear  of  re-assessment.  The  one  exception 

was  the  Day  Square  study  area  in  East  Boston — 
which  has  traditionally  enjoyed  comparatively 
low  assessments — where  some  owners  avoid 
fixing-up  the  exteriors  of  triple-deckers  but 
not  the  interiors  because  they  fear  being  re- 
assessed. 

Rent  Control  Administration  (RCA) 


- Rent  Control  serves  as  a constraint  on  real 
estate  dealers  defined  as  traders  who  try  to 
inflate  property  values  by  raising  rents. 

- RCA’s  impact  on  maintenance  appears  to  be 
minimal.  Some  of  the  middle-sized  absentee 
owners  complained  about  ceilings  on  rents, 
as  did  one  large  landlord.  But  other  large 
landlords  did  not  feel  that  maintenance  was 
restricted  by  rent  controlled  income.  They 
saw  rent  collections  as  a more  serious  pro- 
blem. 

- RCA's  eviction  procedures  were  criticized  by 
all  kinds  of  owners,  resident  and  absentee, 
as  being  unnecessarily  long  and  thereby 
causing  losses  on  rent  collections. 

Housing  Inspections 

- Only  large-scale  absentee  owners  felt  that 
housing  inspections  were  a factor  in  their 
operations.  Inspection  standards  themselves 
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were  not  seen  as  costly,  except  for  lead  paint 
removal  that  is  viewed  as  impossibly  expen- 
sive given  the  economics  of  triple-deckers. 

- Landlords  think  that  inspection  procedures 
give  more  protection  to  tenants  than  to 
themselves.  They  complained  that  tenants 
sometimes  use  self-inflicted  housing  code 
violations  as  an  excuse  to  withhold  rent, 
while  the  owners  have  no  comparable  means  of 
recourse  against  tenant-caused  damages. 

They  would  like  rent  escrows  to  be  required 
of  tenants  who  are  withholding  rent,  and  some 
would  like  to  be  able  to  obtain  pre-occupancy 
inspections  in  order  to  have  an  official 
record  of  housing  conditions. 

While  resident  owners  did  not  wish  to  have 
their  houses  inspected,  in  several  instances 
they  expressed  the  desire  that  adjoining 
absentee  owners  be  code  enforced  to  bring 
their  maintenance  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
resident  owned  structures. 

Rehabilitation  Loan  Programs-Community  Improvement  Program(CIP) 

- Many  owners  are  wary  of  participating  in  any 

public  housing  improvement  programs  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  forced  into  excessive 
costs  or  commitments:  for  example,  having  to 

pay  for  higher  repair  standards  than  they  feel 
is  affordable  or  necessary  for  decent  living 
conditions . 

- CIP  was  criticized  for  not  allowing  owners  to 
reduce  repair  costs  by  self-help  work,  due  to 
the  requirement  that  all  work  be  performed  by 
an  approved  list  of  contractors.  A few  people 
in  Ronan  Park  felt  that  they  had  been  pushed 
into  over-investments  which  could  not  be  re- 
couped in  that  market.  But  many  people 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  obtain  relatively 
inexpensive  fix-up  money  which  enabled  them  to 
make  improvements  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
afford . 
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Clty  Services  and  Public  Improvements 

- The  significance  of  homeowners’  investments  is 
rarely  acknowledged  by  the  public  sector, 
despite  its  value  in  creating  a supply  of 
decent,  moderate  cost  housing  in  Boston. 
Officials  do  not  seem  to  acknowledge  the 

totality  of  investments  by  individual  triple- 
decker owners;  officials  seem  to  respond  more 
to  the  lump  sum  investments  by  real  estate 
operators  than  they  do  to  the  total  resources 
applied  by  many  small,  individual  homeowners. 
Public  improvements  are  not  coordinated  with 
private  improvements  in  many  neighborhoods. 

For  example,  public  improvements  or  invest- 
ments that  would  reinforce  triple-decker 
owner  investments  are  not  going  into  Columbia- 
Savin-Hill  or  Norfolk. 

Concluding  Hypotheses 


This  study  of  triple-decker  housing  in  various  market 
settings  raised  many  issues  about  the  fundamental  place  of 
housing  and  home  ownership  in  the  American  economy.  Although 
these  are  now  only  hypotheses,  they  are  presented  here 
because  they  challenge  some  widely  held  assumptions  about 
housing  in  America.  They  also  suggest  that  the  present 
structure  of  our  economy  limits  the  extent  to  which  public 
policy  can  ameliorate  certain  housing  problems. 

1.  The  patterns  of  value  appreciation  or  lack  of  it  in 
triple-decker  markets  suggest  that  for  upper  income  homeowners, 
housing  almost  always  appreciates  as  fast  as  inflation,  but 
that  as  one  goes  down  in  income  or  class,  the  chance  of 


benefitting  from  housing  appreciation  becomes  less  and  less. 
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Clear  substantiation  of  this  would  require  more  comparisons  of 
value  appreciation  in  different  markets.  However,  this  study 
does  demonstrate  that  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  homeownership 
in  an  urban  setting  permits  capital  accumulation.  Many  triple- 
decker owners  will  never  recover  the  value  of  their  equity. 

In  many  neighborhoods  it  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to  en- 
courage urban  homeownership  on  the  grounds  that  ownership  will 
give  families  secure  savings  through  a combination  of  equity 
build-up  and  increasing  house  value. 

2.  Stability  in  triple-decker  housing  markets  for  working 
class  and  lower  middle  income  families  appears  to  be  less 
common  than  it  used  to  be.  The  steady  replacement  of 
traditional  owners  and  tenants  is  now  often  disrupted  by  the 
entry  of  people  with  different  economic  backgrounds.  Whether 
the  newcomers  are  more  prosperous,  often  leading  to  greater 
appreciation  in  values  and  rents,  or  whether  they  are  less 
prosperous,  often  leading  to  decline  in  values  and  rents, 
housing  problems  can  arise  for  the  traditional  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  In  appreciating  markets,  renters  must  pay 
more  or  lose  their  housing  to  higher  paying  tenants.  Although 
homeowners  will  not  lose  their  homes  and  may  even  benefit  at 
the  time  of  sale  from  appreciation,  their  taxes  and  other  costs 
may  increase  in  the  interim.  Moreover,  families  with  similar 
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incomes  may  be  priced  out  of  future  purchases.  Thus,  only  one 
generation  of  moderate  income  homeowners  may  benefit  from  a 
rapidly  appreciating  market;  later  benefits  accrue  to  more 
affluent  owners.  But  in  a declining  market,  tenants 

must  also  pay  more  for  poorer  housing  services.  Homeowners 
do  not  benefit  from  appreciation  and  may  even  lose  the  value 
of  their  original  investment.  Thus,  it  appears  that  working 
class  and  lower-middle  income  families  are  often  disadvantaged 
by  both  rising  and  declining  urban  housing  markets.  Although 
the  financial  benefits  of  home  ownerships  are  uncertain, it 
may  still  bring  desired  social  and  psychic  benefits. 

3.  This  report  has  documented  that  many  triple-decker 
homeowners  pay  at  least  as  much  and  often  more  for  their  housing 
than  do  their  tenants.  We  call  this  a subsidy  by  the  home- 
owners,  since  it  functions  the  same  way  that  a public  subsidy 
does:  it  covers  the  difference  between  tenants’  rents  and  the 

actual  cost  of  operating  the  housing.  In  Boston  there  may 
currently  be  no  way  for  working  class  and  lower-middle  income 
urban  residents  to  achieve  homeownership  without  subsidizing 


it. 
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In  neighborhoods  where  rent  levels  are  limited,  these 
owners  have  chosen  to  subsidize  their  buildings  through  their 
own  time  and  effort  to  provide  decent  housing  services  to 
all  residents.  The  fact  that  this  is  widespread  and  works 
well  has  been  ignored  and  overlooked  by  housing  policy  makers. 

4.  We  also  suggest  that  private  subsidies  are  much  more 
productive  or  cost  effective  than  public  subsidies,  in  part 

because  public  subsidies  entail  outlays  for  management  and 
maintenance  services  which  many  triple-decker  workers  provide 
without  remuneration  or  for  less  than  the  going  market  rates 
by  relying  on  self-help.  We  suspect  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  publicly-assisted  housing,  like  federal  Section  221d3 
and  236  subsidized  housing,  often  appears  to  be  more  expensive 
to  operate  than  private  market  housing.  Furthermore,  we  stress 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  Introduce  public  subsidies  into 
triple-deckers  without  disrupting  the  fragile  ownership  sub- 
sidies and  landlord-tenant  relationships  which  now  make  such 
housing  relatively  viable.  Disruption  will  surely  occur  if 
subsidies  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  owner’s  right  of  tenant 
selection.  Feelings  of  reciprocity  between  owners  and  tenants 
could  easily  dissolve  into  strictly  economic  relationships. 
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However,  this  comparison  of  the  impact  of  public  and  private 
subsidies  should  not  be  used  as  justification  for  withholding 
vitally  useful  public  monies  from  privately  owned  housing. 
Instead,  the  conclusions  should  be  applied  to  the  allocation 
of  public  funds  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective  and  their 
impact  better  understood. 

5.  Several  concepts  which  economists  tradionally  use  to 
explain  housing  market  behavior  are  inadequate  and  even  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  triple-decker  owners.  One  such 
concept  is  that  housing  improvements  when  no  financial  returns 
are  possible  is  "a  market  imperfection".  This  is  an  invalid 
conclusion,  since  that  is  how  most  triple-decker  homeowners 
act.  The  very  soundness  of  triple-decker  markets  depends  on 
homeowners  behaving  without  regard  for  strict  economic  return. 
We  hypothesize  that  in  many  urban  housing  markets  economic 
rationality  is  a secondary  consideration  for  homeowners  and 
small  landlords.  Public  housing  policy  based  on  economic 
principles  of  rationality  may  therefore  be  inappropriate  and 
even  counter-productive. 

6.  The  analysis  of  mortgage  financing  in  triple-deckers 
concluded  that  nationwide  changes  in  credit  allocation  and 
localized  bank  disinvestment  were  adversely  affecting  some 
triple-decker  neighborhoods.  Other  recent  changes  in  the 
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banking  industry  in  Boston  and  nationwide  may  also  be  detri- 
mental to  older  urban  areas.  We  suggest  that  a growing 
insensitivity  of  banks  to  urban  neighborhoods  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  their  increasing  scale  and  shift  to  downtown 
locations . In  the  past  decade  or  two,  many  banks  which  are 
active  in  residential  mortgage  financing  have  expanded  consider 
ably.  As  they  become  larger,  they  appear  to  emphasize  the 
scale  of  investments.  Whereas  the  mortgage  on  an  individual 
house  or  triple-decker  was  once  a profitable  and  socially 
desirable  investment,  their  interest  is  now  focused  on  large 
new  developments,  both  subsidized  and  in  new  subdivisions. 

In  other  words,  a generation  ago  urban  neighborhoods  were 
served  by  small  banks  which  concentrated  their  attention  and 
investments  in  surrounding  communities.  Today,  the  small  neigh 
borhood  oriented  bank  is  fading  through  mergers  and  growth, 
being  swallowed  by  large  downtown  banks  with  wider  horizons 
and  goals. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  recent  public  efforts  to 
restore  bank  lending  to  inner  city  neighborhoods  have  in  some 
respects  been  counter-productive,  making  banks  more  reluctant 
to  underwrite  urban  homeownership  than  previously.  For 
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example,  the  BBURG  program  has  rendered  bankers  more  wary  than 
ever  of  urban  investments;  rather  than  be  accused  of  discrimina- 
ting against  some  urban  customers,  they  may  cut  off  lending  to  all 
urban  customers.  They  would  prefer  to  participate  in  large- 
scale  subsidy  programs  which  encourage  sizable  packages  of 
completely  insured  mortgages  rather  than  to  place  many  indivi- 
dual home  mortgages.  Fearful  of  future  criticism  they  avoid 
any  participation  in  arrangements  to  restore  direct  bank 
lending  to  homeowners.  In  addition,  past  criticism  has 
strengthened  their  resolve  not  to  disclose  information  concern- 
ing their  lending  practices.  Their  unwillingness  to  open 
records  of  the  location  of  mortgages,  foreclosures,  rejected 
mortgage  applications,  etc.,  complicates  planning  how  public 
or  private  action  could  help  restore  urban  mortgage  lending. 


XII.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY 


This  chapter  outlines  public  policies  and  programs 
that  could  strengthen  and  upgrade  triple-decker  housing. 

Given  the  variety  of  triple-decker  markets  and  owners,  there 
is  no  single  strategy  that  can  relieve  the  various  problems 
found  in  triple-deckers.  Instead,  we  recommend  a variety  of 
public  interventions,  differentiating  between  those  which  could 
be  applied  to  triple-deckers  as  a whole  and  those  which  must 
be  tailored  to  meet  particular  patterns  of  ownership  or  market 
conditions.  The  recommendations  also  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  a policy  may  no  longer  be  useful  and  also  problems 
which  public  action  may  not  be  able  to  ameliorate  given  the 
current  economic  context. 

The  most  general  recommendation  coming  out  of  this  study 
is  that  the  City  of  Boston  should  support  the  continued  main- 
tenance and  use  of  triple-deckers  because  they  cannot  be  re- 
placed at  any  comparable  price,  because  they  still  provide  the 
only  affordable  homeownership  option  for  many  Bostonians,  and 
because  they  provide  a large  supply  of  low  to  moderate-priced 
rental  housing.  We  also  recommend  that  the  City  assist  in  main- 
taining the  relatively  modest  rent  levels  in  triple-deckers  by  a 
variety  of  regulatory  actions  and  assistance  programs  outlined 
later  in  this  chapter. 

Many  forms  of  public  intervention  can  contribute  toward 
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these  ends.  Some  of  these  entail  changes  in  public  regulatory 
practices;  others  involve  public  subsidies  of  one  kind  or 
another,  either  one-shot  expenditures  or  continuing  financial 
support;  and  still  others  would  involve  new  kinds  of  technical 
assistance.  They  include  both  proposals  on  how  the  City  could 
reduce  destructive  ownership  patterns  and  recommendations  on 
how  it  could  introduce  various  kinds  of  public  subsidies  to 
underwrite  moderate  rents  and  assist  triple-decker  owners  who 
are  subsidizing  their  own  housing. 

The  recommendations  are  grouped  into  five  major  categories, 
roughly  according  to  the  kind  of  public  action  involved.  The 
first  category  consists  of  regulatory  and  administrative  actions 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  existing  public  agencies.  These 
focus  on  public  and  private  institutional  practices  including 
mortgage  financing.  The  second  category  comprises  financial 
and  technical  programs  designed  to  help  Individual  households 
and  owners  maintain  their  triple-deckers.  These  could  be  im- 
plemented by  either  the  city,  the  state  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment, depending  on  which  level  of  government  has  the  necessary 
funds.  If  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  increases 
Boston's  .financial  resources,  we  recommend  that  the  City  im- 
plement these  programs. 
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improvements,  largely  under  the  province  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  fourth  category  is  physical,  ownership  and  manage- 
ment conversions  of  triple-deckers;  these  too  could  be 
activated  by  either  the  city  or  the  state.  The  fifth  category, 
called  "Help  for  Disinvestment  and  Decline",  discusses 
whether  and  how  public  actions  can  assist  the  most  severely 
declining  triple-decker  neighborhoods  and  relieve  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  disinvesting  owners. 

The  order  of  the  first  four  categories  indicates  our 
priorities  for  public  action.  Ideally,  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefit  to  triple-decker  housing,  the  entire  program  described 
here  would  be  implemented.  But  that  will  not  occur  given 
limited  public  resources.  The  fifth  category  of  recommendations 
is  presented  last,  not  because  it  is  of  lower  priority,  but 
because  the  recommendations  here  are  less  clear-cut. 

The  specific  programmatic  recommendations  are  not  intended 
to  be  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  kinds  of  public  policies 
which  could  relieve  problems  in  triple-decker  housing.  Rather 
they  are  illustrative  of  the  tools  that  could  be  fashioned  out 
of  housing  programs  now  current  or  under  discussion  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  and  the  nation.  As  the  categories  of  federal 
and  state  funding  for  housing  and  community  development  alter  in 
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the  future,  it  will  be  possible  and,  in  fact,  necessary  to 

tailor  them  to  the  dynamics  of  triple-decker  housing. 

1.  PUBLIC  REGULATORY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION  TO  IMPROVE 
INSTITUTIONAL  PRACTICES 


Property  tax  relief 

Property  taxes  in  Boston  pose  three  major  problems  for 
triple-deckers:  (1)  tax  levels  impose  a relatively  heavy 

cost  burden  on  owners  and  tenants;  (2)  assessment  inequities 
among  neighborhoods  cause  residents  in  certain  areas  to  pay 
a disproportionate  share  of  taxes;  (3)  re-assessment  practices 
are  erratic,  inconsistent  and  are  seen  as  unfair.  We  recommend 
that  the  City  act  to  ameliorate  all  three  problems. 

Reducing  the  heavy  burden  of  property  taxes  in  Boston 
will  be  the  most  difficult  to  change  because  it  requires 
finding  alternative  sources  of  funding  for  municipal  services 
and/or  shifting  responsibility  for  services  to  the  state  level. 
Both  these  options  depend  upon  restructuring  the  tax  system 

throughout  Massachusetts,  so  that  the  state  as  a whole  is  less 

# 

dependent  on  property  taxes  for  its  revenues.  Until  this  is 


*The  Master  Plan  Tax  Commission  for  Massachusetts  calculated 
that  Massachusetts  has  the  heaviest  property  tax  rate  per  capita 
of  any  state,  $358  per  capita  in  1972-73.  The  Commission  esti- 
mated that  it  is  desirable  and  feasible  to  reduce  the  dependency 
on  property  taxes  for  local  revenues  from  60  percent  to  40-45 
percent.  For  Boston,  this  shift  would  mean  replacing  $75-90  million 
of  property  tax  revenues  with  other  sources  of  taxation.  For 
details  on  the  ways  this  change  could  be  implemented,  see  A 
Property  Tax  Reform  Program  for  Massachusetts,  Boston  Urban 
Observatory , November  1974. 
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done,  taxes  will  continue  to  be  a major  burden  on  triple- 
deckers in  Boston. 

Inequities  in  assessments  within  and  among  Boston  neigh- 
borhoods should  be  corrected  by  citywide  revaluation  pegged 
to  uniform  standards  of  assessment.  Such  a reassessment  would 
do  no  more  than  bring  Boston  into  compliance  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Constitution  and  the  General  Laws  which  require 
uniform  citywide  assessment  at  "fair  cash  value".  City 
officials  have  been  understandably  reluctant  to  mandate  full 
revaluation,  uncertain  of  its  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences and  concerned  about  its  impact  on  new  construction 

# 

developed  under  informal  tax  agreements.  However,  a recent 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  ruling  has  given  new  impetus  for 
the  City  to  move  toward  uniform  assessment  standards.  In 
December  1974,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  State  Tax  Commission 
has  the  legal  responsibility  to  require  assessors  in  individual 
cities  and  towns,  including  Boston,  to  re-assess  all  property 
at  "fair  cash  value".  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and 
Taxation  has  ordered  all  local  assessors  to  submit  plans 
indicating  how  they  will  proceed  to  establish  accurate  state- 
ments of  fair  cash  value  for  all  property  subject  to  local 


*This  attitude  is  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  Holland  and 
Oldman,  Estimating  the  Impact  of  100%  of  Market  Value  Property 
Assessments  of  Boston  Real  Estate,  op . c it . 
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* 

taxation.  On  March  31,  1975,  Boston  submitted  a plan  to 
re-assess  all  taxable  property  in  Boston  on  the  basis  of 
property  income  capitalization.  At  that  time,  Boston's  Mayor 
committed  the  City  to  action  that  will  "equalize  assessments 
and  eliminate  inequities." 

Although  the  establishment  of  equalized  valuation  through- 
out Boston  would  eliminate  tax  inequities  among  triple-decker 
neighborhoods,  it  would  still  leave  heavy  taxes  in  most  triple- 
decker areas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  most  Boston  residential 
neighborhoods  would  actually  experience  an  increase  in  property 
tax  liability  under  100  percent  market  value  assessments  because 
under  current  assessment  practices  most  housing  in  Boston  is 
underassessed  relative  to  non-residential  buildings.  It  appears, 
for  example,  that  the  triple-decker  study  areas  would  generally 


*0n  December  2k,  197k,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
handed  down  a decision  in  the  case  of  the  Town  of  Sudbury  et  al 
vs.  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation  et  al,  upholding 
the  petition  of  the  plaintiff s ( the  Town  of  Sudbury)  that  the 
state  tax  commission  "has  the  power  and  duty  to  direct  local 
assessors  to  take  such  action  as  will  tend  to  produce  uniformity 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  valuation  and  assessments."  In 
implementing  the  resulting  interlocutory  decree  of  the  court,  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation  has 
ordered  local  assessors  in  each  city  and  town  to  submit  by  April  1, 
1975,  a plan  indicating  how  they  will  proceed  to  furnish  the 
Commissioner  with  accurate  statements  of  fair  cash  value  for  all 
taxable  property. 

**From  a press  release  of  Kevin  White,  dated  March  31,  1975- 
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experience  average  tax  increases  ranging  from  10-^40  per- 
cent, unless  the  city’s  overall  dependency  on  property  taxes 

# 

were  reduced.  Thus  we  recommend  that  revaluation  and  alter- 
native sources  of  revenues  be  pursued  simultaneously. 

Since  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  City  to  implement 
equalized  assessments  and  secure  alternate  sources  of  funding, 
it  can  in  the  interim  relieve  some  inequities  that  come  from 
its  current  differential  assessing  practices.  On  a case-by- 
case basis,  as  individual  owners  and  neighborhood  groups  bring 
assessment  discrepancies  to  the  attention  of  the  Assessing 
Department,  it  can  provide  some  relief  for  property  owners 
bearing  inequitable  shares  of  the  city's  property  taxes. 

A fourth  area  in  which  changes  are  needed  in  Boston's 
property  tax  administration  is  tax  delinquency.  Tax  delin- 
quency patterns  must  be  more  closely  examined,  perhaps  leading 
to  reform  of  tax  foreclosure  regulations  and  procedures.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  VIII,  some  large-scale  real  estate 
operators  deliberately  resort  to  tax  delinquency  as  part  of  a 
disinvestment  strategy  which  maximizes  their  income.  By  its 
lax  tax  foreclosure  process — sometimes  taking  as  much  as  six 


"Estimating  the  Impact  of  100 j of  Market  Value  Property  Assess- 
ments  of  Boston  Real  Estate,  op.clt.,  especially  Table  V,  p.  T5 . 
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or  seven  years  to  foreclose  on  delinquent  property — the  City 
becomes  an  inadvertent  accomplice  to  their  disinvestment, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  needed  housing  and 
the  victimization  of  tenants.  This  can  be  remedied  by  speeding 
up  the  tax  foreclosure  process  to  shorten  the  period  between  tax 
delinquency  and  the  time  when  the  City  takes  title. 

Application  of  Rent  Control 

In  triple-decker  housing,  the  greatest  usefulness  of  rent 
control  is  in  rapidly  appreciating  and  rapidly  declining  markets. 
Rent  control  can  help  tenants  who  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
landlords  seeking  excessive,  rapid  profits.  In  appreciating 
markets,  it  can  help  tenants  retain  access  to  moderately-priced 
housing  by  making  sure  they  are  not  pushed  out  as  soon  as  a 
higher-paying  potential  tenant  can  be  found.  Rent  control 
can  be  used  to  monitor  rent  increase  requests  to  ascertain  that 
landlords  are  not  granted  rent  increase  which  are  not  justified 
by  improvements  or  rising  costs.  We  recommend  that  the  City 
make  a commitment  to  help  existing  residents  remain  in 
appreciating  areas  so  that  rising  markets  do  not  become  ex- 
clusionary. Rent  control  can  be  one  of  the  primary  regulatory 
means  of  ensuring  that  new  replacement  demand  does  not  simply 
displace  existing  residents  who  are  not  financially  competitive. 

In  declining  markets,  where  landlords  begin  disinvesting 
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and  even  homeowners  may  begin  worrying  about  their  investment, 
rent  control  can  play  a role  in  minimizing  any  exorbitant 
rental  profits. 

Although  tenants  in  all  market  contexts  can  benefit  from 
rent  control,  its  greatest  potential  effectiveness  appears  to 
lie  in  these  extreme  markets,  the  strongest  and  the  weakest. 

This  study  suggested  that  several  changes  in  current 
rent  control  procedures  would  ease  the  management  of  triple- 
deckers. All  owners,  especially  those  of  limited  scale,  would 
be  helped  by  clearer  guidelines  specifying  the  circumstances 
under  which  rent  increases  will  be  granted.  With  such  informa- 
tion, they  could  better  evaluate  what  kinds  of  improvements 
they  can  afford. 

More  rapid  eviction  procedures  would  relieve  the  burden 
of  owners  who  may  lose  several  months'  rent  during  the  eviction 
process  as  it  is  now  designed.  Rent  losses  during  eviction 
could  be  further  cut  by  requiring  tenants  to  pay  their  rent 
into  an  escrow  account  while  eviction  procedures  are  being  pur- 
sued through  the  Rent  Control  Administration. 

Revisions  of  the  Housing  Code  and  Housing  Inspection 
Procedures 

The  state  housing  code  enforced  by  Boston's  Housing 
Inspection  Department  (HID)  and  the  Housing  Court  is  designed 
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to  ensure  minimum  standard  housing  conditions.  The  following 

changes  would  make  the  code  and  agencies  enforcing  it  more 

useful  to  triple-decker  owners  and  tenants. 

A two-party  housing  code  that  clearly  allocates 
maintenance  responsibilities  as  between  owners 
and  tenants  would  ensure  that  neither  is  held 
legally  responsible  for  correcting  the  other’s 
property  neglect. 

Optional  pre-occupancy  housing  inspections  at 
the  request  of  owner  or  tenant  would  permit 
either  to  establish  an  official  record  of 
building  conditions  at  the  critical  point  in 
time  when  tenancy  changes. 

Re-orientation  of  housing  inspection  pro- 
cedures and  reports  so  that  they  are  service- 
oriented  rather  than  punitive  would  provide 
some  direction  and  assistance  for  owners 
needing  to  make  repairs.  For  example,  the 
format  of  housing  inspection  reports  could 
be  altered  from  a mere  listing  of  code  violation 
violations  to  an  actual  work  repairs  write-up.* 

Ensuring  the  Availability  of  Mortgage  Financing 

We  recommend  that  the  City  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
ample  mortgage  financing  is  available  in  Boston,  so  that  in- 
terested purchasers  can  acquire  triple-deckers  in  all  sections 
of  the  city.  Because  the  City  has  no  direct  legal  authority 
over  mortgage  lending,  the  following  recommendations  must  be 
carried  out  by  state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies.  Nonethe- 
less, Boston  officials  can  work  for  the  implementation  of  state 


*For  more  information  on  these  recommendations,  see  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority-Boston  Urban  Observatory  report.  Housing 
Policy  Considerations,  op . cit . 
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and  federal  laws  and  regulations  that  would  encourage  banks  to 
reinvest  in  urban  areas.  Such  efforts  are  most  Important  for 
neighborhoods  where  purchase  demand  is  still  strong.  In  loca- 
tions where  the  erosion  of  market  confidence  is  indicated  by 
the  lack  of  buyers,  the  availability  of  mortgage  financing  is 
important  but  not  sufficient,  because  unless  new  buyers  can  be 
attracted  to  the  area,  mortgage  credit  will  be  of  little  use. 
Re-establishment  of  mortgage  credit  alone  cannot  restore  a 
market  when  residents’  lack  of  income,  landlord-tenant  polari- 
zation and  discrimination  are  all  undermining  it.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  areas  of  the  city  where  the  market  has  all  but 
disappeared  like  the  abandoned  area  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

Here  decline  is  too  widespread  for  solution  through  lending 
programs  or  even  through  housing  policies  in  general.  The 
pervasive  larger  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  dis- 
crimination must  be  addressed  here  and  elsewhere  in  Boston  where 
they  threaten  the  future  economic  stability  of  working  class 
neighborhoods . 

Public  disclosure  of  bank  lending  practices.  Public  dis- 
closure of  bank  lending  patterns  is  essential  to  a productive 
urban  mortgage  policy.  Until  the  general  public,  responsible 
officials  and  private  bankers  know  (1)  where  there  is  mortgage 
demand,  (2)  where  mortgages  are  going,  (3)  where  bank  deposits 
come  from  and  (4)  where  default  rates  are  rising,  all  of  them 
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will  be  hampered  in  planning  urban  mortgage  investment 
activities.  Only  when  this  information  is  available  can  they 
assess  the  location  of  incipient  or  actual  withdrawal  of  bank 
credit  and  evaluate  whether  or  not  the  risk  of  foreclosure 
is  too  great  in  a particular  area  to  warrant  conventional 
bank  mortgages. 

Disclosure  by  state-chartered  lending  institutions  could 
be  achieved  in  Massachusetts  either  by  a new  state  law,  by 
executive  order  of  the  Governor,  or  by  administrative  order 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Banking.  In  both  197*1 
and  1975,  bills  which  would  require  disclosure  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature.  In  197*1,  the 
bill  was  defeated  after  intense  lobbying  by  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts.  As  of  mid-1975,  a revised  bill  is  still  under 
consideration,  although  its  prospects  for  passage  are  dim  given 
continued  opposition  by  state  banks.  In  May  1975,  another 
effort  to  achieve  disclosure  was  undertaken  by  a new  Massachu- 
setts Banking  Commissioner,  Carol  S.  Greenwald,  who  issued  new 
administrative  regulations  that  would  require  banks  to  disclose 
where  their  deposits  are  coming  from  and  where  their  mortgage 
loans  are  going.  However,  these  regulations  are  being  fought  in 
the  courts  by  Massachusetts  bankers  who  charge  (among  other 
allegations)  that  the  commissioner  overstepped  her  authority  in 
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issuing  these  directives.  Boston  City  officials  should  work 
with  the  commissioner  to  win  her  case  in  court  so  that  concerned 
individuals  and  groups  will  finally  have  an  accurate  and  broad 
basis  in  fact  for  evaluating  urban  credit  needs. 

Ensuring  mortgage  credit.  A variety  of  public  actions 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  mortgage 
credit  is  available  throughout  Boston.  These  include  public 
sanctions  and  encouragement  to  promote  conventional  bank 
lending  in  sound  and  stable  markets,  mortgage  insurance  and 
other  public  guarantees  of  private  investments  in  less  certain 
markets,  and  public  provision  of  mortgage  funds  in  weak 
markets.  In  other  words,  the  degree  of  public  support  of 
private  mortgage  lending  should  increase  with  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  about  the  future  security  of  loans  made  in  a parti- 
cular neighborhood.  As  the  structure  of  mortgage  credit 
markets  changes  nationwide,  the  particular  recommendations  which 
follow  will  need  to  be  altered  accordingly  and  others  sub- 
stituted. These  recommendations  constitute  a program  that 
could  be  inaugurated  at  this  time,  without  waiting  for  national 
changes  in  credit  allocation  for  housing  or  in  federal  anti- 
red  lining  measures. 

In  weak  markets  where  banks  are  reluctant  to  invest,  public 
support  of  mortgage  funds  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  re-generate 
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the  interest  of  private  lenders.  A step  in  this  direction 
was  taken  in  August,  1974,  when  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
enacted  Chapter  846  creating  a new  state  agency,  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency (MHMFA ) , which  is  authorized 
to  raise  up  to  $250  million  through  the  issuance  of  tax  exempt 
bonds.  This  money  will  be  channeled  through  private  banks 
for  mortgage  loans  to  new  buyers  and  for  fix-up  loans  to 
existing  homeowners.  Private  lenders  will  be  paid  for  servicing 
these  loans.  MHMFA  is  to  establish  lending  guidelines  and 
determine  qualifying  areas  where  loans  can  be  made.  It  also 
has  the  authority  to  insure  loans  within  the  areas.  The  intent 
is  to  increase  mortgage  and  home  improvement  credit  in  urban 
neighborhoods (and  also,  perhaps,  to  reduce  the  interest  rates 
paid  by  borrowers). 

Although  MHMFA’ s operation  may  be  delayed  by  a court  test 
of  its  constitutionality,  city  officials  in  Boston  should  be- 
come involved  in  determining  how  and  where  the  agency  channels 
mortgage  funds.  If  MHMFA  funds  are  to  go  into  the  neighbor- 
hoods which  most  need  them,  it  is  critical  that  the  guidelines 
and  procedures  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  such  areas.  Other- 
wise, the  program  may  begin  "creaming”;  that  is,  it  may  channel 
monies  into  stable  areas  where  there  is  little  investment  risk, 
bypassing  areas  where  the  risk  and  hence  the  need  are 
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greater  for  public  backups  of  private  mortgage  investment. 

This  concern  is  especially  great  at  a time  when  it  appears 
that  banks  may  be  withdrawing  from  areas  which  are  still 
basically  sound.  If  banks  come  to  rely  on  the  heavy  public 
support  of  an  MHMFA  program  in  order  to  invest  in  even  stable 
urban  neighborhoods,  Boston  could  lose  virtually  all  its 
private  mortgage  lending.  For  instance,  MHMFA  funds  are  most 
appropriate  for  areas  like  Norfolk  where  demand  is  still  active 
but  where  signs  of  decline  are  evident.  They  are  also  an 
appropriate  way  to  support  whatever  demand  is  left  in  a weak 
market.  If  instead  of  going  into  such  areas  where  future  un- 
certainties create  real  investment  risks,  MHMFA  funds  are  applied 
to  basically  stable  areas,  then  private  bank  disinvestment 
from  these  latter  areas  will  accelerate  in  the  face  of  increasing 
public  funding.  In  addition,  if  extensive  public  mortgage 

supports  go  into  such  basically  stable  areas,  then  there  will  be 

* 

little  left  for  areas  with  more  severe  problems. 


*As  of  mid-1975,  it  appears  that  City  action  is  needed  not  only 
in  designing  guidelines  for  MHMFA  but  even  in  launching  the  pro- 
gram. Until  now,  the  state  agencies  charged  with  implementing 
MHMFA  have  done  little  to  get  it  started.  It  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  Boston  residents  for  city  officials  to  try  to 
shake  it  loose,  so  it  is  not  stillborn  through  bureaucratic 
neglect . 
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In  neighborhoods  like  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  less  public 
commitments  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  private 
lending  because  the  public  support  necessary  for  private 
lending  should  decline  as  neighborhood  strength  increases. 

Here  public  intervention  would  hopefully  not  need  to  go  as 
far  as  the  provision  of  mortgage  funds  but  could  be  limited 
to  underwriting  private  investments.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  insuring  both  mortgage  lenders’  investments  and 
individual  homeowner’s  investments. 

Underwriting  lenders’  investments  has  a 40-year  history 
in  the  form  of  Federal  Housing  Administration(FHA)  mortgage 
insurance  for  banks.  FHA  insurance  is  still  a useful  tool  in 
many  stable  neighborhoods,  the  futures  of  which  are  uncertain. 

Another  form  of  insurance  to  induce  banks  to  lend  was 
recently  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Banking. 
She  proposed  a "Fair  Plan  for  Mortgages"  that  would  require  all 
banks  to  contribute  a fraction  of  their  assets (perhaps  1 per- 
cent) to  a central  agency  for  creat  ing  a "guarantee  fund"  to 
cover  any  losses  any  lender  might  incur  if  a mortgage  turned 
sour.  The  agency  would  then  be  able  to  accept  mortgages  in 
weak  areas  and  assign  the  mortgage  to  a bank  anywhere  in  the 
state . 

In  the  past,  only  lenders  have  been  eligible  for  such 
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insurance  against  future  losses.  Another  possibility  for 
shoring  up  stable  markets  is  some  form  of  equity  insurance 
that  would  protect  the  housing  investment  of  homeowners,  rather 
than  lenders.  Such  insurance  would  guarantee  homeowners  the 
value  of  their  original  purchase  price  in  case  they  could  not 
sell  their  building  for  a comparable  amount  in  the  future. 

This  insurance  would  protect  homeowners  from  losing  the  value 
of  their  equity,  as  is  unfortunately  happening  in  a market 
where  homeowners  cannot  find  buyers.  Moreover,  it  would  pre- 
vent homeowners  from  becoming  locked  into  a declining  market. 
Such  insurance  would  also  provide  indirect  coverage  for  mort- 
gage lenders,  since  they  would  be  able  to  collect  the  unpaid 
balance  of  a mortgage  from  the  homeowner,  while  leaving  him 
with  his  paid-up  equity.  Although  this  insurance  could  not 
turn  around  a weak  market,  it  could  help  maintain  stable 
areas . 

Establishing  such  insurance  would  require  state  or  more 
likely,  federal  action.  Its  administration  would  not  be 
simple  because  it  would  require  enlisting  enough  buildings 
in  enough  kinds  of  neighborhoods  to  provide  an  actuarially 
sound  basis(i.e.,  it  would  have  to  enroll  enough  buildings 
in  low  risk  neighborhoods  to  balance  the  greater  risks  in 
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uncertain  market  areas.  It  is  not  clear  how  owners  of  the 
former  buildings  would  be  persuaded  to  pay  for  this  insurance). 
Despite  the  difficulties  of  establishing  such  insurance,  it 
would  provide  homeowners  with  security  which  is  currently 
lacking  in  other  forms  of  mortgage  assistance. 

Although  we  recommend  setting  up  the  special  mortgage 
strategies  described  above,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on 
special  programs  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  where  bank  investment  is  being  cut  back.  Special 
programs  have  too  many  shortcomings  to  be  relied  upon  for 
dependable,  continuing  credit  requirements:  they  provide  too 

little  money  to  meet  the  entire  need;  they  take  a long  time  to 
be  established;  they  can  be  reduced  on  short  notice;  and  they 
entail  added  costs  for  the  consumer.  More  significantly, 
their  availability  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a substitute 
for  conventional  bank  credit,  as  appears  to  have  happened  under 
the  BBURG  program.  Even  while  working  to  tailor  special  mort- 
gage programs  to  meet  special  needs,  the  City  can  pursue  other 
strategies  to  shore  up  conventional  lending.  Here  we  will 
only  sketch  some  of  the  possible  sanctions  and  incentives  which 
might  be  used  to  restore  this  lending. 

State  banking  regulations  on  the  disposition  of  bank  assets 
could  be  revised  to  encourage  home  mortgage  lending.  At  this 
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time,  state  regulations  specify  what  proportion  of  their 
assets  banks  can  invest  in  out-of-state  mortgages  and  in  certain 
other  investments,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  requirements 
that  banks  lend  locally  within  the  immediate  area  where  they 
are  chartered  to  maintain  an  office.  State  and  federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies  could  promote  local  mortgage  lending  by 
requiring,  for  example,  that  banks  which  do  not  lend  within 
their  service  area  must  maintain  larger  cash  reserves.  Such 
a policy  would  not  force  banks  to  make  loans  but  it  would  en- 
courage them  to  reconsider  their  local  investment  policies. 

Appropriate  City  agencies  (such  as  the  Mayor's  Office, 
Consumer  Protection  Council,  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority)  can  lend  technical  support  to  various  Boston  neigh- 
borhood organizations  that  are  trying  to  encourage  urban  bank 
investment.  A number  of  community  organizations  are  develop- 
ing their  own  strategies  to  promote  urban  bank  investment. 

One  neighborhood  coalition  in  Jamaica  Plain — a section  of 
Boston  containing  many  scattered  triple-deckers — has  prepared 
a local  investment  plan  whereby  residents  will  deposit  their 
savings  in  those  banks  that  agree  to  reinvest  in  the  depositors' 
neighborhoods.  Thus,  these  Bostonians  are  backing  their 
neighborhoods'  credit  needs  with  their  own  capital. 
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All  these  banking  reforms  are  designed  to  Increase  and 
stabilize  housing  opportunities  in  Boston  by  increasing  the 
access  of  residents  to  mortgage  credit.  While  the  details 
appropriate  for  such  efforts  must  adapt  to  changes  in  nation- 
wide credit  policies  and  conditions,  we  recommend  that  City 
officials  play  an  active  role  in  keeping  the  private  banking 
industry  active  in  urban  mortgage  lending  by,  for  example,  using 
whatever  leverage  is  available  in  its  choice  of  investments  for 
city  pension  funds. 

II.  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  TO  ENCOURAGE  MAINTENANCE 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TRIPLE-DECKERS 

This  study  has  concluded  that  regular  maintenance  and 
upgrading  are  essential  to  the  physical  survival  of  triple- 
deckers. It  further  concluded  that  how  well  property  is  main- 
tained is  determined  by  owner  expertise  and  attitudes  as  well 
as  by  owners’  financial  resources.  Hence,  a variety  of  public 
actions  which  touch  on  all  of  these  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  on-going  maintenance  of  triple-deckers  as  decent  housing. 
These  include  both  financial  support  and  technical  assistance, 
for  both  owners  and  tenants. 

Loans  and  Grants  for  Maintenance  and  improvements 

Substantial  public  grants  (e . g.,  covering  20  to  35  percent 
of  costs  or  more)  or  low-rate  publicly  subsidized  loans  (e.g., 
under  5 percent  Interest)  could  make  the  difference  between  fix- 
up and  neglect  by  certain  owners  with  limited  incomes.  This 
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support  could  encourage  more  thorough  upgrading  by  owners  who 
now  keep  their  triple-deckers  In  barely  adequate  condition. 
(These  are  the  owners  who  were  described  as  decorators  and 
menders  in  Chapter  VI.)  This  money  could  be  most  effective 
if  extended  with  the  fewest  possible  conditons  attached.  For 
example,  repairs  and  renovations  should  be  able  to  be  done  by 
owners  themselves  or  anyone  they  select;  it  should  not  be  re- 
quired that  work  be  farmed  out  to  licensed  contractors  because 

that  prevents  owners  from  lowering  repair  costs  through  self- 

* 

help . 


*The  application  submitted  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  1975 
Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing( CDRS ) funds  amounting  to 
$32.1  million  gave  high  priority  to  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  housing.  Of  $10  million  allocated  to  this 
purpose,  a total  of  $3.8  million  is  for  a rehabilitation- 
incentive  program  for  owner-occupied  structures  containing  one  to 
six  dwelling  units.  Direct  grants  for  owners  with  net  taxable 
income  under  $16,000  will  be  provided,  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  repair  work.  The  grant  could  be  used  either 
to  secure  a home  improvement  loan  or  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
repair  work.  An  estimated  6000-7000  dwelling  units  with  direct 
grants  totalling  $3,050,000  will  receive  such  assistance, 
generating  improvements  valued  at  $15  million.  In  addition,  CDRS 
funds  amounting  to  $300,000  are  being  reserved  for  special  pro- 
gram efforts  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing,  including  support  for  a high-risk  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  neighborhood  Housing  Services  Program  in 
Mission  Hill  and  Savin  Hill  and  for  special  demonstrations,  such 
as  the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  buildings. 
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Grants  and  loans  would  be  used  by  owners  who  are  already 
concerned  about  their  property.  But  they  would  not  by  them- 
selves make  a difference  to  owners  who  have  begun  disinvesting 
because  of  disillusionment  with  a neighborhood  or  their 
tenantry.  They  would  be  helpful  to  owners  locked  into  low- 
rent  relationships  and  to  elderly  owners  who  still  want  to 
improve  their  housing  but  who  often  have  trouble  getting  credit 
because  of  their  age.  While  first  priority  for  loans  and  grants 
should  go  to  resident  owners,  small-scale  absentees  should 
also  be  considered  because,  like  homeowners,  they  often  have 
little  or  no  operating  margin;  and  public  support  could  help 
induce  them  to  fix-up  their  property.  However,  because  loans 
and  grants  are  one-shot  inputs  of  funds,  they  cannot  relieve 
the  on-going  financial  burden  in  triple-deckers  where  there  is 
a large  gap  between  costs  and  income.  Rather,  they  provide 
the  resources  for  major  fix-up  and  improvements. 

Grants  and  loans  would  have  the  greatest  impact  in  areas 
where  owners  still  are  committed  to  the  neighborhoods, 
financial  support  would  be  particularly  critical  in  areas  like 
Norfolk  and  Columbia-Savin  Hill  because  in  the  former,  im- 
provement funds  are  currently  difficult  to  obtain  even 
though  many  recent  owners  are  prepared  to  invest  in  their 
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housing  but  lack  the  financial  margin  to  do  so.  In  this  area, 
where  both  disinvestment  and  investment  are  going  on  simul- 
taneously, public  support  could  help  encourage  the  continuation 
of  property  improvements  to  offset  some  decline.  In  an  area 
like  Columbia-Savin  Hill,  which  is  stable  but  with  an  un- 
certain future,  fix-up  money  could  reinforce  the  owners'  trust 
in  the  future  by  demonstrating  a public  commitment  to  the  area 
and  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  owners'  own  Investments 
in  the  housing.  It  could  also  reduce  owners'  financial  burdens. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  support  by  itself  is  in- 
adequate to  restore  neighborhoods  where  residents  have  lost 
confidence  in  future  values  and  where  they  do  not  want  to  remain. 
Technical  Assistance 

Improvement  grants  and  loans  could  be  made  more  effective 
and  could  reach  more  people  if  coupled  with  technical  assistance. 
In  the  long  run,  the  objective  of  technical  assistance  for 
triple-deckers  is  to  underwrite  and  encourage  owners'  and  tenants' 
expertise  so  that  self-help  can  Increase,  thereby  reducing  the 
costs  of  maintenance.  In  effect,  we  are  acknowledging  that 
public  subsidies  will  never  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
that  triple-decker  owners  and  tenants  cannot  afford.  Improving 
their  ability  to  provide  their  own  subsidies  through  selp-help 
is  the  only  foreseeable  alternative  to  ensure  that  they  get 
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adequate  housing. 

Technical  assistance  includes  counseling  on  how-to-do 
fix-up  work,  advice  about  inexpensive  and  reliable  contractors, 
referrals  to  financing  opportunities  (including  public  and 
private  loans  and  potential  tax  benefits),  evaluation  of 
building  condition  and  advice  on  priorities  for  repairs.  In 
addition  to  advice  and  information,  a program  of  technical 
assistance  could  help  reduce  the  costs  of  repairs  and  main- 
tenance by  wholesale  buying  of  materials  and  tools  and  by 
renting  out  heavy  equipment. 

These  kinds  of  assistance  could  facilitate  fix-up  by 
certain  triple-decker  owners  who  are  now  disinclined  to  invest 
in  their  buildings.  These  include  elderly  owners  and  owners 
who  lack  expertise,  or  knowledge  of  building  maintenance  needs. 
However,  technical  assistance  would  not  be  sufficient  to  help 
owners  whose  lack  of  property  maintenance  is  caused  by  poverty. 
Neither  advice  nor  one-shot  loans  would  be  of  much  use  to 
owners  who  really  need  consistent  income  support  at  a realistic 
level.  Housing  technical  assistance  is  no  substitute  for 


*The' housing  rehabilitation  incentive  program  to  be  undertaken 
with  CDRS  funds  in  1975  would  also  establish  11  neighborhood  site 
offices  from  which  technical  assistance  in  repairs  and  financing 
would  be  provided. 
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income  maintenance. 

A technical  assistance  program  could  not  only  help  some 
individual  owners,  it  could  also  have  an  impact  on  an  entire 
neighborhood.  By  encouraging  fix-up,  it  could  energize  owners 
who  already  have  the  means  and  know-how  to  maintain  their 
property.  Thus,  it  could  give  an  area  momentum  toward  higher 
physical  maintenance.  In  Norfolk,  for  instance,  it  could  give 
more  confidence  to  owners  who  are  already  upgrading  triple- 
deckers even  though  worried  about  apathy  on  the  part  of  other 
owners.  In  an  area  like  Columbia-Savin  Hill  or  Oak  Square, 
where  much  of  the  housing  is  in  the  hands  of  elderly  owners, 
it  could  help  keep  up  the  stock  until  another  generation  of 
owners  moves  in,  preventing  the  kind  of  deterioration  which 
occurred  during  the  tenure  of  the  last  round  of  white  owners 
in  Norfolk. 

Assistance  should  be  offered  to  tenants  as  well  as  owners 
in  triple-decker  areas  because  in  many  buildings  tenants  take 
substantial  responsibility  for  upkeep. 

In  many  place,  technical  assistance  and  also  financial 
assistance  may  be  more  effective  if  developed  through  neighbor- 
hood -based  organizations  rather  than  public  agencies.  Local, 
private  organizations  are  less  likely  to  put  off  triple-decker 
owners  who  are  reluctant  to  become  involved  with  public  programs, 
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and  they  can  operate  with  fewer  bureaucratic  requirements 
than  public  agencies.  In  the  past,  well-intentioned  public 
programs  in  Boston  have  become  weighed  down  with  red  tape  that 
undermined  much  of  their  effectiveness.  For  instance,  when 
Boston  participated  in  the  federal  Section  312  rehabilitation 
loan  program,  more  than  70  forms  were  required  per  case. 

Neighborhood  organizations  might  be  less  constrained  by  re- 

* 

porting  and  certification  requirements.  Moreover,  they  may 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  tenuous  economic  structure  of  owner- 
occuped  triple-deckers.  Several  models  for  such  organizations 
already  exist , including  Homeowners  Rehabilitation,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Program  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is  beginning  to  be  replicated  in 
two  parts  of  Boston,  including  a section  near  the  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill  study  area. 

For  $500,000  a year,  similar  technical  assistance  programs 


*For  example,  successful  technical  assistance  programs  often 
refer  people  to  moon-lighting  tradesmen  who  charge  below  union 
rates  for  the  extra  work.  Circumvention  of  union  pay  scales  and 
reporting  requirements  is  not  easily  done  by  a public  agency. 
Moreover,  public  agencies  almost  inevitably  develop  more  paper- 
work requirements  than  private  ones  as  they  must  meet  public 
tests  of  accountability,  accuracy,  and  non-discrimination. 
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could  be  funded  In  ten  Boston  neighborhoods.  Funding  could  come 

* 

from  the  city,  the  state,  or  the  federal  government.  Where 
possible,  existing  proven  community  organizatons  could  be  ex- 
panded to  operate  a program.  But  there  are  some  areas  which 
could  benefit  from  this  that  are  without  strong  organizations, 
even  though  they  may  contain  scattered  neighborhood  groups. 

The  City  must  be  careful  not  to  limit  its  support  for  mainte- 
nance programs  only  to  those  areas  which  are  already  well 
organized.  If  it  does  not  work  in  less  organized  places,  then 
it  will  only  be  complementing  existing  strength,  not  building 
up  weaker  areas  where  the  needs  may  be  even  greater. 

Rental  Assistance 

At  both  the  state  and  federal  levels,  rental  assistance 
is  increasingly  being  discussed  as  the  future  format  for  housing 
assistance.  If  substantial  assistance  becomes  available  in 
Boston,  it  could  become  an  indirect  form  of  support  for  triple- 
decker housing.  Many  triple-decker  tenants  would  qualify  under 


*Not  only  is  federal  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  a 
ready  source  of  funds  for  technical  assistance,  as  demonstrated 
by  Boston’s  CDRS  application,  but  so  is  the  new  Chapter  846  of 
the  Acts  of  1974,  which  authorizes  $250,000  for  technical 
assistance  programs.  This  money  will  be  funneled  through  a new 
state  agency,  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency ( MHMFA ) 
which  can  contract  with  non-profit  or  public  agencies  to  extend 
counselling  and  other  assistance  to  owners  receiving  mortgages 
through  MHMFA. 
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existing  federal  and  state  guidelines  for  leased  housing  and 
housing  allowances.  If  either  form  of  assistance  becomes 
available  in  Boston,  we  recommend  that  it  be  made  available 
to  tenants  in  owner-occupied  buildings  as  a way  of  reducing 
the  financial  burdens  of  both  owners  and  tenants.  This 
recommendation  represents  a substantial  change  from  the 
previous  application  of  federal  leased  housing  funds  in  Boston 
which  have  been  used  almost  entirely  as  piggy-back  subsidies 
in  federally-assisted  rental  developments,  such  as  Section 
221d3  and  236  projects. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  rental  assistance  be  used 
to  underwrite  modest  rent  increases.  Rents  could  be  allowed 
to  float  up  to  local  averages,  so  that  owners'  subsidies  would 
be  shifted  into  the  public  sector.  This  would  effectively 
release  more  of  the  owners'  housing  resources  for  further 
needed  maintenance  and  repairs.  Thus,  rental  assistance  could 
provide  some  relief  for  owners  locked  into  low  rents,  whose 
resulting  cash  flow  is  inadequate  to  support  needed  upkeep. 
This  would  help  homeowners  care  for  their  property,  while 
acknowledging  that  private  as  well  as  public  housing  is  a 
valuable  low  income  housing  resource  In  Boston.  Moreover,  we 
suspect  that  leased  housing  funds  would  be  more  cost  effective 
in  many  triple-deckers  than  in  multi-family,  publicly  assisted 
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housing. 

A modest  level  of  rental  assistance  could  also  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  housing  of  absentee  owners  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  disinvesting  due  to  a decline  in  their  rental 
income  relative  to  rising  operating  costs.  At  least  some  of 
these  owners  would  be  willing  to  maintain  their  property  if 
they  could  continue  making  a moderate  profit.  Provided  their 
buildings  are  still  in  decent  condition,  $20-50  per  month  in 
rental  subsidies  might  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  going.  The 
difficulty  in  using  rental  assistance  for  this  purpose  is  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  landlords  who  are  at  this  critical 
point  in  their  investment-disinvestment  cycle.  If  they  were 
provided  with  rental  assistance,  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  to  ensure  that  the  funds  were  not  used  to  underwrite  dis- 
investment and  excess  profit-taking.  Various  public  agencies, 
including  the  Housing  Inspection  Department,  the  Housing  Court, 
and  the  Rent  Control  Administration  could  monitor  the  use  of 
this  assistance.* 


*The  City  of  Boston’s  Housing  Assistance  Plan  for  1975,  submitted 
along  with  its  CDRS  application,  has  established  a first-year  goal 
of  8,800  dwelling  units  in  so-called  Section  8 housing  assistance — 
3,000  new  units,  3,500  existing  units,  and  2,300  rehabilitated  units. 
Latest  estimates  put  the  first-year  allocation  to  Boston  at  a tota] 
of  around  2,000-2,500  units,  including  Boston's  share  of  the  units 
set  aside  for  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency (one-half  of 
the  total  housing  assistance  allocation  to  the  state). 
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III.  SITE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  various  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  certain  site  and 
neighborhood  improvements  could  increase  the  satisfaction  of 
existing  residents  and  help  make  the  areas  more  attractive  to 
potential  residents.  Although  these  improvements  would  not  have 
as  great  an  Impact  on  triple-decker  housing  as  the  first  two 
groups  of  proposals  and  hence  have  a lower  priority,  they  could 
nonetheless  provide  a good  complement  to  more  extensive  public 
action.  They  could  also  become  an  interim  form  of  public 
support  since  they  generally  require  less  money  and  less  public 
planning  than  previous  recommendations. 

First,  we  should  dispose  of  certain  site  changes  which  we 
are  not  recommending.  We  mention  these  here  because  during 
this  study,  many  officials  and  planners  questioned  whether  they 
might  improve  the  status  and  condition  of  triple-deckers. 

Despite  their  density,  thinning  out  triple-deckers (by  removing 
every  third  building,  for  example)  does  not  seem  to  offer  much 
advantage,  and  it  would  destroy  much  useful  housing.  Nor  do 
we  recommend  converting  individual  back  yards  into  communal 
open  space.  Doing  so  could  easily  turn  land  which  is  generally 
much  used  and  well  cared  for  on  an  individual  basis  (due  to 
individual  property  owners'  sense  of  responsibility  and  pride 
in  caring  for  their  own  yards)  into  neutral  territory  which  no 
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one  cares  much  about  maintaining. 

However,  re-use  of  public  space  in  front  of  triple-deckers 
does  offer  some  potential  for  upgrading  the  image  of  neigh- 
borhoods. Public  investments  in  visible  improvements — tree 
planting,  flower  beds,  sidewalk  and  street  resurfacing — could 
help  create  a more  pleasant  image  which  many  triple-decker 
residents  desire.  Moreover,  these  could  help  reassure  resi- 
dents about  the  future  of  an  area  by  demonstrating  public 
commitment . 

If  residents  wanted  more  open 

space,  it  might  be  feasible  to  create  a small  park  by  closing 
some  streets  in  the  middle,  creating  two  cul-de-sacs  from 
either  end.  However,  investing  in  public  plantings  or  parks 
will  not  contribute  any  benefits  unless  they  are  maintained 
after  installation.  Unfortunately,  the  record  on  neighborhood 
park  maintenance  has  been  mixed  and  hardly  exemplary. 

The  City  could  also  assist  neighborhood  stabilization  in 
the  weaker  triple-decker  areas  by  upgrading  routine  city  services, 
including  street  improvements,  snow  removal,  street  cleaning, 
rubbish  collection,  park  and  playground  maintenance,  etc.  This 
would  be  a modest  way  that  the  city  could  augment  the  extensive 
investments  being  made  by  homeowners  in  most  areas.  It  would 
give  substance  to  often-cited  claims  that  the  City  wants  to  use 
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its  resources  to  leverage  and  complement  private  Investment 
with  public  investment.  The  visibility  of  quality  public 
services  could  help  strengthen  the  uncertain  future  of  some 
areas . 

We  urge  that  the  City  involve  local  residents  in  planning 
the  modest  site  improvements  and  public  services  described 
above,  as  well  as  in  planning  more  major  capital  improvements 
like  new  schools  and  recreation  facilities.  Although  partici- 
pation by  local  residents  can  create  delays,  add  meetings  and 
another  layer  of  decision-making,  it  carries  crucial  benefits. 
It  is  the  best  way  for  city  officials  to  assess  accurately  the 
market  dynamics  of  a particular  neighborhood  and  to  assess 
whether  proposed  public  investment  best  meets  an  area's  needs. 
For  instance,  while  formal  data  might  indicate  an  area  needs 
a new  school,  its  residents  might  feel  that  their  living  condi- 
tions and  the  attractiveness  of  their  neighborhood  would  be 
better  served  by  extensive  home  improvement  loans  and  more 
modest  public  improvements.  In  weak  and  stable  markets,  it  is 


*In  addition  to  funds  allocated  from  the  regular  capital  budget 
for  street  and  sidewalk  improvements  and  recreation  and  park  area 
improvements,  substantial  reservations  are  being  made  from  1975 
CDRS  funds  for  these  purposes — about  $1  million  for  streets  and 
sidewalks,  some  $500,000  for  neighborhood  parks,  over  $350,000 
for  tree  planting,  $2.3  million  for  street  lighting,  and  $6.9 
million  to  complete  existing  urban  renewal  projects,  most  of 
which  will  be  used  for  capital  improvements. 
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especially  important  to  include  the  community  in  this  decision- 
making process  so  that  public  investments  can  have  the  greatest 
possible  impact  for  neighborhood  stabilization.  In  developing 
its  plans  for  distribution  of  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  monies,  in  late  1974  and  early  1975,  the  City  took  some 
modest  steps  in  this  direction,  laying  a basis  for  more  extensive 
local  participation  in  future  funding  allocations.  In  addition, 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  District  Planning  Program 
is  beginning  to  develop  a greater  awareness  throughout  City  Hall 
of  the  different  needs  of  various  Boston  neighborhoods. 

IV.  PHYSICAL,  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  CONVERSIONS  OF  TRIPLE- 
DECKERS 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  potential  of  three  kinds 
of  conversions  to  contribute  to  the  continued  use  of  triple- 
deckers and  to  restore  weak  demand.  These  conversions  are  de- 
signed to  confront  problems  like  inadequate  space  or  disin- 
vesting  landlords,  factors  which  are  beyond  the  relief  possible 
through  subsidies  or  public  improvements  alone. 

Physical  conversions 

When  this  study  began,  we  questioned  whether  triple-deckers 
could  be  made  more  attractive  or  functional  through  extensive 
renovation  which  might  even  include  changing  the  number  of 
housing  units  in  a building.  Given  the  economics,  social  struc- 
ture and  image  of  triple-deckers  which  emerged  during  this 
investigation,  physical  conversion  is  recommended  under  only  a 
few,  very  specific  conditions. 
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We  recommend  conversions  of  triple-deckers  into  two  unit 
buildings  only  under  particular  circumstances.  Since  most 
triple-decker  owners  need  two  rents  in  order  to  afford  owner- 
ship, eliminating  one  rent  by  eliminating  one  unit  would 
threaten  their  ownership.  Thus,  conversion  to  two  units  in 
order  to  gain  one  larger  apartment ( for  large  families)  would 
not  be  economically  possible  unless  subsidies  were  available 
to  compensate  for  the  lost  rent.  Moreover,  interior  conversion, 
leaving  intact  the  flat-roofed  image  of  triple-deckers,  would 
not  provide  the  image  of  a two-family  house. 

We  do,  however,  recommend  converting  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  three  units  within  some  triple-deckers.  It  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  one  unit  to  a one-bedroom  or 
efficiency  apartment  and  to  expand  another  unit  by  adding  part 
of  another  floor,  thereby  providing  two  additional  bedrooms. 

This  transfer  of  space  among  units  would  serve  a larger 
family  unit  while  the  small  unit  would  be  sufficient  for  many 
households.  It  would  create  a better  match  between  household 
sizes  and  apartment  sizes  than  do  the  buildings  currently  with 
their  standard  layouts  on  all  three  floors.  Presumably,  the 
total  rent  roll  for  a building  could  remain  the  same  after  such 
a conversion.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  many  existing 
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residents  could  afford  to  pay  increased  rents  to  cover  con- 
version expenses.  Because  the  small  units  would  be  large 
enough  for  many  one  and  two-person  elderly  households,  we 
recommend  that  the  City  investigate  whether  funds  available 
for  housing  the  elderly  could  be  applied  to  such  conversion 
to  create,  in  effect,  scattered-site  elderly  housing. 

Less  extensive  interior  renovations  can  generate  more 
useable  living  space  in  triple-deckers  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  relieve  the  squeeze  now  felt  by  many  families  living  in  them. 
Floor  space  can  be  captured  by  enclosing  porches.  Ground  floor 
units  can  be  expanded  by  opening  up  basements (and  connecting 
them  to  inside  units)  for  a family  room  or  additional  bedrooms. 
These  would  satisfy  owner  complaints  that  triple-deckers  are 
smaller  than  their  desired  house.  It  would  relieve  the  pressure 
on  large  families (with  more  than  two  children)  who  must  usually 
use  dining  rooms  and  sometimes  living  rooms  as  bedrooms. 

Conversion  of  triple-deckers  to  more  than  three  units 
would  be  useful  only  under  very  particular  circumstances.  Since 
most  resident  owners  find  managing  even  two  apartments  a burden, 
adding  more  units  to  their  buildings  would  merely  increase  those 
difficulties.  In  an  appreciating  market  where  absentee  owners 
might  be  willing  to  run  the  buildings,  triple-deckers  could  be 
converted  to  small  apartments  in  order  to  accommodate  small 
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households.  However,  some  neighborhoods (e . g. , Oak  Square) 
where  the  market  might  accommodate  this  conversion  might  not 
accept  it.  Such  an  arrangement  would  remove  housing  from 
the  family  market  and  increase  the  influx  of  transient  tenants 
whom  local  families  do  not  want  to  encourage.  Moreover,  in 
most  triple-decker  neighborhoods,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  increase  density,  as  these  conversions  would  inevitably  do. 
Ownership  conversions 

Homeownership  for  Tenants — Exploitation  or  Opportunity? 

One  of  the  questions  posed  early  in  this  study  was  whether 
public  programs  could  or  should  be  used  to  increase  resident 
ownership  of  triple-deckers,  in  particular  by  increasing  the 
ownership  opportunities  for  tenants  in  triple-deckers.  For 
example,  should  the  City  use  some  of  its  future  direct  housing 
assistance  under  the  1974  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  to  increase  homeownership?  Should  the  City  establish  an 
urban  homesteading  program  so  that  tenants  can  take  title  to 
abandoned  or  decaying  triple-deckers  for  a token  payment? 

Proposals  such  as  these  have  been  supported  in  many  cities  on 

# 

the  assumption  that  homeownership  is  a priori  desirable. 
— 

^Public  support  for  homeownership  has  a long,  established  history 
in  the  United  States,  going  back  to  the  homesteading  acts  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Today,  homeownership  is  encouraged  by  many 
public  policies,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 
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Expanded  owner-occupancy  would  at  first  glance  appear  to  be 
desirable  policy  for  triple-deckers  since  we  observed  that 
owner-occupied  buildings  are  often  better  maintained  than 
absentee-owner  structures. 

Based  on  the  conclusions  of  this  study,  however,  we 
recommend  that  tenants  be  encouraged  to  move  into  ownership 
positions  only  under  certain  circumstances.  These  conditions, 
which  reflect  the  financial  and  social  constraints  on  triple- 
decker ownership,  are: 

1.  Only  in  triple-deckers  which  are  already  in  sound 
operating  condition  or  else  if  funds  are  available  for  renova- 
tion. Since  a deteriorating  or  abandoned  triple-decker  can  easily 
cost  $15,000  to  $30,000  to  restore,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
public  programs  to  encourage  anyone  to  assume  ownership  re- 
sponsibility without  ensuring  that  renovation  resources  were 
available,  if  needed. 

2.  Only  if  the  potential  owner  can  afford  the  on-going 
maintenance  demands  of  a triple-decker.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  many  triple-decker  homeowners  end  up  subsidizing  their 
buildings,  paying  more  for  upkeep  than  their  two  rental  apart- 
ments generate  in  rental  income.  Given  the  dynamics  of  land- 
lord-tenant  relationships  in  triple-decker,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  new  owners,  encouraged  by  public  intervention. 
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would  be  able  to  increase  rents  on  a more  regular  basis  than 
existing  owners.  Thus,  they  must  have  the  financial  capacity 
to  absorb  increasing  maintenance  costs,  or  they  must  have 
access  to  public  subsidies  to  help  underwrite  these  costs, 
or  else  they  must  be  able  to  develop  their  own  maintenance 
expertise — perhaps  with  a boost  from  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams--so  that  they  can  reduce  costs  through  their  own  labor. 

3.  Only  if  potential  owners  have  the  know-how  to  manage 
rental  housing  or  else  if  technical  assistance  is  available 
when  management  difficulties  arise.  In  Norfolk,  some  homeowners 
are  losing  control  of  their  triple-deckers  because  they  cannot 
cope  with  the  demands  of  being  a housing  supplier.  Counseling 
for  homeowners  might  be  able  to  alleviate  similar  problems. 

4.  If  ownership  opportunities  are  not  in  appreciating 
markets,  they  should  be  encouraged  only  if  potential  owners 

do  not  depend  upon  growth  of  their  equity  for  future  financial 
needs.  Since  values  in  stable  but  non-inflating  triple-decker 
neighborhoods  like  Columbia-Savin  Hill  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  inflation,  no  ownership  program  there  should  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  future  owners’  equity  will  become  an 
appreciating  investment. 

It  is  critical  to  understand  these  conditions  because  they 
caution  that  some  widely  accepted  reasons  for  promoting  home- 
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ownership  are  not  realizable  in  many  triple-deckers.  Chief 
among  these  potential  advantages  is  the  concept  that  homeowner- 
ship  permits  significant  capital  appreciation.  If  any  owner- 
ship program  were  based  on  this  premise  in  a stable  or  declining 
market , 

it  would  exploit  program  participants.  Similarly,  if  it  were 
not  based  on  a careful  reckoning  of  the  actual  costs  of  triple- 
decker operations,  it  might  trap  them  in  an  unaffordable  housing 
situation.  Hence,  we  recommend  that  the  expansion  of  ownership 
options  for  triple-decker  tenants  be  explored  carefully  and 
implemented  only  under  the  conditions  outlined  above.  Some  of 
the  particular  market  and  ownership  problems  which  increased 
homeownership  might  be  able  to  alleviate  are  examined  below. 

Ownership  transfers  for  areas  with  weak  effective  demand. 
Earlier  we  mentioned  the  possibility  of  using  rental  assistance 
to  bolster  landlords  who  were  on  the  verge  of  disinvestment. 

(By  definition,  such  owners  are  found  in  areas  with  demand 
problems.)  Another  promising  alternative  is  to  encourage  them 
to  sell  at  a reasonable  price  to  potential  resident-owners. 

During  our  investigation,  many  landlords  in  this  position  said 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  sell  but  were  unable  to  find  serious 
buyers.  If  a third  party  could  help  put  them  in  touch  with 
potential  homeowners,  they  might  be  able  to  negotiate  a reasonable 
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purchase  price,  if  need  be  reflecting  repairs  needed  to  restore 
buildings  to  sound  condition.  Then  tenants  desiring  ownership 
would  be  able  to  take  over  the  housing. 

Transfers  to  new  homeowners  could  also  help  relieve  owners 
in  Norfolk  who  cannot  cope  with  their  buildings  and  do  not  want 
to  remain  as  owners.  Because  the  federal  government  played  a 
large  role  in  putting  existing  owners  into  untenable  housing 
situations,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  it  to  pay  the 
cost  of  recouping  such  housing  by  writing  down  or  even  writing 
off  mortgages  before  transfering  them  to  new  homeowners.  Then 
new  owners  would  have  greater  financial  margin  to  cope  with 
repair  and  renovation  needs. 

By  suggesting  transfers  of  ownership  to  new  resident  owners 
we  are  recommending  that  the  City  take  advantage  of  the  economic 
outlook  of  most  homeowners,  that  is,  of  their  willingness  to 
subsidize  their  housing  and  make  investments  without  financial 
return.  This  could  help  stabilize  areas  where  there  is  some 
effective  demand  and  disinvestment  is  in  the  offing  but  is  not 
inevitable.  In  areas  with  serious  demand  problems,  increasing 
homeownership  by  itself  will  not  resolve  major  problems  and 
should  only  be  undertaken  with  caution,  lest  it  entrap  new  owners 

Ownership  or  management  relief  for  elderly  owners.  Many 
triple-deckers  in  Boston  are  owned  by  elderly  people,  some  of 
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whom  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  run  a three-unit 
building.  For  those  owners  whose  burdens  are  not  likely  to  be 
lifted  by  technical  and  monetary  assistance,  several  potential 
ownership  and  management  changes  are  available.  All  would  re- 
quire the  oversight  of  a public  or  non-profit  agency.  They 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  ways  should  be  found  to  help 
the  elderly  remain  in  their  present  neighborhoods  and,  if 
possible,  in  their  present  homes. 

The  simplest  change  would  be  a sale  and  transfer  of  owner- 
ship to  a new  buyer.  However,  sales  would  need  to  be  structured 
to  resolve  the  concerns  which  keep  the  elderly  in  ownership 
positions  after  they  can  no  longer  operate  the  housing  effectively. 
These  worries  are  chiefly  fear  of  leaving  a known  home  and  fear 
of  undertaking  unknown  and  possibly  unaffordable  housing  costs. 
These  might  be  met  by  guaranteeing  elderly  owners  the  right  to 
remain  in  their  buildings  as  tenants  of  the  new  owners,  who 
would  have  to  accept  this  as  a condition  of  purchase.  Rent  from 
the  former  owner  to  the  new  owner  could  be  met  partly  through 
the  profits  realized  at  time  of  sale  and  partly  through  public 
rental  assistance  payments.  Triple-deckers  transfered  with 
these  terms  could  provide  opportunities  in  all  markets  for 
tenants  who  want  to  move  into  ownership.  The  buildings  would 
probably  be  in  reasonable  condition  even  if  requiring  some 
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modernization  and  might  have  reasonable  prices,  particularly 
if  rental  guarantees  were  given  to  old  owners. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  establish  condominium  or 
cooperative  ownership  of  several  buildings,  which  could  be 
operated  as  jointly-owned  housing  for  the  elderly,  drawing  in 
older  owners  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  This  would 
give  the  elderly  the  security  of  ownership  while  relinquishing 
the  responsibility  of  management.  The  greatest  deterrent  to 
this  option  would  be  identifying  or  establishing  a suitable 
management  entity. 

V.  HELP  FOR  DISINVESTMENT  AND  DECLINE 

Many  of  the  preceding  recommendations  have  been  hedged 
with  the  warning  that  they  are  feasible  only  in  areas  where 
demand  remains  stable  and  seems  likely  to  persist  or  where 
residents  still  want  to  invest.  But  what  about  more  seriously 
troubled  areas  where  demand  has  dried  up  or  where  abandonment 
is  widespread?  Here  remedies  are  not  easy  and,  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  not  possible.  First  we  shall  look  at  the  particular 
problems  of  large-scale  landlords  who  are  disinvesting  from 
these  areas  and  then  at  more  general  issues. 

Any  Alternative  to  Disinvesting  Professional  Landlords? 

"Disinvesting  professional  landlords"  refers  to  large-scale 
real  estate  operators  who  are  milking  their  properties  for  the 
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greatest  possible  profits  as  a prelude  to  abandonment.  Such 
owners  are  found  primarily  in  weak  and  declining  markets,  and 
landlord-tenant  relations  are  typically  highly  polarized, 
leading  to  property  abuse  by  both.  (For  a more  detailed 
description,  see  Chapter  VIII.) 

How  the  City  can  best  deal  with  such  landlords  poses  a 
difficult  dilemma.  Their  buildings  are  usually  in  very  bad 
condition  while  the  rents  are  moderate,  perhaps  between  $100 
and  $140  per  month;  but  the  tenants  are  getting  almost  no 
housing  services  for  such  rent.  Meanwhile,  according  to  our 
calculations,  the  landlords  are  making  a handsome  profit  be- 
cause they  have  eliminated  the  following  housing  expenditures 
which,  in  normal  circumstances,  must  be  covered  by  rents:  real 

estate  taxes,  maintenance,  most  management  services,  even 
mortgage  payments.  (Most  landlords  encountered  who  are  con- 
sidering disinvesting  have  paid  off  their  mortgages.)  Most  of 
their  rents  represent  profits.  Changing  this  disinvestment 
pattern  is  difficult,  however,  because  by  the  time  buildings 
have  become  dilapidated,  the  rents  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
all  these  foregone  costs. 

Finding  an  alternative  to  these  owners  will  require  large 
public  subsidies.  If  subsidies  are  not  available,  their  housing 
will  almost  inevitably  continue  decaying  and  become  abandoned. 
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The  reason  for  this  gloomy  prognosis  is  the  economics  of  these 
owners'  operations.  Because  their  buildings  are  already  de- 
teriorated, restoring  them  to  sound  condition  will  require 
extensive,  expensive  repairs.  However,  the  present  financial 
structure  of  most  such  buildings  does  not  provide  sufficient  margin 
to  pay  for  these  additional  costs:  tenants  cannot  afford  high 

rents;  the  current  owners  will  not  pay  for  repairs  because  they 
would  consume  all  their  profits  and  turn  the  housing  into  a 
losing  proposition.  In  other  words,  although  the  owners  are 
now  making  large  profits  through  disinvestment,  our  financial 
analysis  indicates  that  few  are  making  enough  to  restore  the 
property.  Any  new  owner  would  face  a similar  dilemma:  even  if 

he  could  get  financing  for  repairs,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  rents  enough  to  cover  their  cost  because  the  buildings 
are  in  markets  where  rent  levels  are  limited. 

This  situation  leaves  only  two  recommended  alternatives. 

If  extensive  public  subsidies  are  available,  the  housing  can 
be  renovated  with  public  subsidies  and  turned  over  to  new 
owners  at  less  than  cost.  Subsidies  may  also  be  needed  to  main- 
tain a cash  flow  sufficient  to  operate  and  maintain  the  triple- 
deckers, but  their  need  would  depend  in  individual  cases  on 
property  condition  and  tenants'  ability  to  pay.  In  building 
which  are  not  badly  deteriorated,  a sufficient  subsidy  might  be 
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provided  by  the  City’s  writing  off  most  or  all  of  buildings' 
back  taxes,  if  homeowners  could  then  acquire  them  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  (plus  perhaps  a token  fee). 

In  some  buildings,  a new  financial  package  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  restore  the  housing.  The  legacy  of  landlord- 
tenant  polarization  also  needs  to  be  overcome  before  new  owners 
can  manage  the  housing  more  successfully  than  disinvesting 
landlords.  If  tenants  abuse  property,  even  well-intentioned 
owners  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  on  the  market.  If  no  one 
wants  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  where  housing  is  located, 
then  lack  of  demand  will  force  it  off  the  market.  Thus,  in 
some  places  even  large  public  subsidies  may  not  be  able  to 
turn  around  disinvestment  and  abandonment. 

If  subsidies  are  not  available,  our  prognosis  for  the 
housing  of  disinvesting  landlords  is  even  more  pessimistic. 

Without  more  funds,  there  appears  no  alternative  but  for  present 
owners  to  wear  down  the  housing  until  it  is  abandoned.  If  lack 
of  public  monies  makes  this  inevitable,  the  City  should  not, 
however,  sit  by  while  it  occurs.  Public  officials  should  try 
to  ease  tenants'  living  conditions  as  much  as  possible  and  take 
the  large  profits  out  of  disinvestment,  turning  them  back  into 
the  housing  for  whatever  improvements  they  can  cover.  The  judges 
of  Boston's  Housing  Court  are  already  trying  to  do  this.  Selective 
code  enforcement  can  push  owners  into  making  the  most  essential 
repairs  if  it  can  sort  out  what  repairs  have  priority  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  building  residents.  In  addition  a two- 
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party  housing  code  and  rent  escrow  procedures  could  temper 
any  tenant  destructiveness.  In  addition,  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  tax  delinquency  laws  can  reduce  the  attractiveness 
of  disinvestment.  Rent  control  can  help  minimize  exploitative 
rents.  Yet  these  forms  of  public  intervention  will  not  put 
the  housing  back  into  decent  condition  or  resolve  landlord- 
tenant  antagonism.  At  best,  they  can  minimize  the  discomfort 
suffered  by  tenants  and  discourage  future  disinvestment  on  the 
part  of  professional  landlords  by  reducing  its  profitability. 
Revival  of  Seriously  Declining  Neighborhoods 

Disinvesting  landlords  are  only  one  of  the  problems  which 
characterize  declining  neighborhoods.  Abandonment,  declining 
demand  and  disinvestment  by  homeowners  are  also  typical.  There 

is  no  obvious  way  to  turn  around  such  areas. 

In  an  area  where  demand  has  dried  up,  the  salient  question 

for  public  policy  is  whether  any  public  action  can  help  restore 
demand.  At  this  time,  the  answer  is  unclear  because  it  is  not 
evident  where  new  demand  might  come  from.  While  the  question 
of  who  is  interested  in  moving  into  older  triple-decker  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  declining  would  have  to  be  answered  on  an 
individual  basis  for  each  such  area,  Ronan  Park  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  this  task. 

In  Ronan  Park,  two  potential  sources  of  new  demand  have 
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been  identified,  but  both  raise  issues  that  both  the  City 
and  the  community  would  have  to  confront  before  actively  pro- 
moting either.  Our  analysis  suggested  that  one  potential 
source  of  new  demand  here  is  black  and  Spanish-speaking  families 
who  are  moving  into  nearby  areas.  But  the  analysis 

also  indicated  that  these  families  have  not  gone  into  Ronan 
Park  because  of  local  racial  opposition.  If  the  City  were  to 
intervene  by  actively  encouraging  racial  integration,  it  seems 
likely  that  most  existing  white  residents  would  leave.  In  the 
process,  expanded  disinvestment  by  white  owners  and  blockbusting 
by  realtors  would  probably  make  it  very  difficult  for  new  owners 
to  operate  the  housing  successfully. 

Another  potential  source  of  demand  is  students  from  the 
new,  nearby  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 
But  students  would  come  into  Ronan  Park  as  renters,  leaving 
unresolved  the  need  for  new  purchase  demand.  There  is  another 
difficulty  to  the  City  and  University  promoting  student  residency 
here.  Many  local  observers  think  encouraging  students  would  have 
racial  implications,  being  seen  as  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the 
housing  so  that  non-whites  will  not  enter  the  area. 

Deciding  what  sources  of  demand  can  be  promoted  and  then 
how  to  encourage  them  in  such  a neighborhood  is,  thus,  no  simple 
matter.  In  order  to  identify  whether  there  is  any  feasible 
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source  of  new  demand  that  will  not  lead  to  further  housing 
destruction  by  present  owners  and  tenants,  we  recommend  that 
City  officials  meet  with  local  residents  in  order  to  learn 
whether  they  want  to  remain.  If  they  do,  then  they  should  be 
involved  in  efforts  to  help  stabilize  the  community  so  that 
public  efforts  will  not  inadvertently  alienate  them  and  increase 
the  outflow  of  people.  Perhaps  they  can  help  identify  new 
residents  for  the  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
want  to  remain  and  new  demand  does  not  materialize,  then  we 
doubt  whether  public  action  can  stabilize  the  area. 

In  areas  where  abandonment  is  more  seriously  advanced,  such 
as  those  described  in  Chapter  IX,  there  are  few  people  left  with 
whom  to  develop  an  alternative.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this 
housing  will,  we  believe,  continue  falling  vacant  and  remain 
empty  until  the  appearance  of  new,  extensive  urban  redevelopment 
funds  and  new  national  policy  incentives  to  rebuild.  For  the 
time  being,  the  City  should  try  to  halt  the  spread  of  abandon- 
ment and  to  ease  the  living  situation  of  people  now  there. 
Through  careful  checks  of  tax  delinquency  and  inspections  of 
building  conditions  nearby,  it  should  try  to  catch  structures  on 
the  verge  of  abandonment  and  find  new  owners  for  them,  whenever 
possible.  In  addition,  it  can  thoroughly  secure  or  demolish 
abandoned  buildings  to  reduce  their  hazards  and  halt  their  being 
vandalized.  The  latter  may  also  require  cracking  down  on 
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professional  theft  in  abandoned  structures.  The  city  can  also 
assist  the  area’s  remaining  residents  who  want  to  leave  by  pro- 
viding relocation  funds  and  services,  so  that  they  are  not 
further  burdened  by  rampant  decay.  The  city  should  not  just 
write-off  heavily  abandoned  areas,  because  the  people  living 
there  need  attention,  and  the  process  of  abandonment  should  be, 
if  possible,  to  minimize  its  blighting  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Conclusion 

Triple-decker  housing  in  Boston  is  not  obsolete,  nor  is 
there  "a  problem  of  triple-deckers."  Rather,  various  kinds  of 
difficulties  are  found  in  different  triple-decker  neighborhoods 
and  among  diverse  kinds  of  triple-decker  owners.  Few  of  these 
problems  are  rooted  in  the  housing  itself,  in  its  structural 
and  physical  composition.  Although  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  few  through  physical  conversions  and  improvements, 
most  problems  are  rooted  in  the  financial  and  social  conditions 
of  owners  and  tenants  in  these  neighborhoods.  Even  problems 
such  as  deteriorating  structures,  which  at  first  glance  appear 
to  be  structural  difficulties,  are  a function  of  owners'  and 
tenants’  attitudes  toward  the  property  and  their  relative 
economic  capabilities. 

Most  of  our  recommendat ions  are,  therefore,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economic  and  social  outlook  of  triple-decker 
housing.  Many  entail  developing,  supporting  and  complementing 
the  self-help  and  private  subsidies  being  provided  by  many 
resident  owners,  small-scale  absentee  owners  and  tenants. 
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Implicit  in  these  recommendations  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
City  try  to  build  on  the  willingness  of  resident  owners  and 
so-called  absentee  homeowners  to  invest  in  their  housing  even 
when  market  returns  are  not  possible;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  City  exploit  and  strengthen  prevailing  attitudes  to 
maintain  and  upgrade  the  triple-decker  housing  stock.  Ideally, 
triple-decker  owners  should  be  able  to  get,  at  the  least, 
financial  reimbursement  for  the  time  and  funds  which  they  put 
into  this  housing;  but  given  the  present  economic  context,  we 
do  not  see  how  this  can  occur.  Many  working  class  owners  and 
tenants  of  triple-deckers  cannot  afford  adequate  housing  ser- 
vices unless  they  are  subsidized  by  their  own  work  or,  in  the 
case  of  tenants,  that  of  their  landlords. 

Although  self-help  capacity  is  important,  it  is  limited. 

Some  owners  are  elderly,  others  lack  Income,  and  still  others 
do  not  have  the  know-how  to  care  for  their  housing.  Other 
recommendations  are  designed  to  help  these  owners  or  to  en- 
courage new  ownership.  In  addition,  our  recommendations  have 
tried  to  distinguish  the  conditions  under  which  public  action 
cannot,  at  this  time,  keep  housing  on  the  market,  and  where 
housing  policies  should  be  aimed  at  easing  the  difficult  living 
conditions  of  local  residents,  often  by  offering  them  assistance 
in  finding  other  shelter.  These  are  areas  where  housing  policies 
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per  se  cannot  ameliorate  neighborhood  deterioration  because 
problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination  override  housing  issues. 

Finally,  our  recommendations  have  tried  to  differentiate 
the  issues  now  facing  triple-decker  neighborhoods  which  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  residents  for  whom  they  were  originally 
designed — working  class  families — and  those  facing  neighbor- 
hoods where  these  families  have  been  replaced  by  either  poorer 
or  more  affluent  households.  In  both  cases,  new  housing  issues 
arise.  Still,  the  great  majority  of  Boston's  triple-deckers 
continue  to  house  low  and  middle  income  families,  just  as  they 
have  for  the  past  fifty  to  one-hundred  years.  In  these  working 
class  neighborhoods,  there  are  new  community-wide  problems  such 
as  the  withdrawal  of  bank  mortgage  investment  which  must  be  re- 
solved if  triple-deckers  are  to  remain  a viable  housing  resource 
Since  triple-deckers  and  triple-decker  neighborhoods  are 
scattered  throughout  most  sections  of  the  city,  the  resolution 
of  these  problems  is  essential  to  secure  the  future  of  much  of 


Boston. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PROTOTYPICAL  TRIPLE-DECKER  FLOOR  PLANS 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  many  variations  on 
the  basic  triple-decker  plan  were  identified  in  Boston. 

This  Appendix  illustrates  the  typical  floor  plans  of 
various  kinds  of  triple-deckers.  Illustrated  first  are 
the  single-bay  triple-deckers  which  are  most  common  through- 
out the  city.  Then  there  are  floor  plans  for  triple-deckers 
with  round  turrets,  less  common  and  more  luxurious.  The 
floor  plan  of  a triple-decker  with  a double  bay  comes  next; 
although  this  type  of  building  was  found  in  only  one  of  our 
study  areas,  it  is  found  in  several  sections  of  the  city 
that  were  not  studied,  including  the  Orient  Heights  section 
of  East  Boston,  not  far  from  the  Day  Square  study  area. 

Last  is  the  floor  plan  of  the  smallest  triple-decker  in 
Boston,  a box  type  building  with  only  one  bedroom. 
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SINGLE  BAY  TRIPLE  DECKER 
two  bedroom  type;  22  ft.  wide 

A narrow  version  of  the  standard 
triple  decker  found  in  most  Boston 
triple  decker  areas,  and  predominant 
in  many  sections  of  Dorchester,  such 
as  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  study  area. 


PLAN:  2nd  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  +.850  SF 

public  circulation:  +_  100  SF 

+ 950  SF 


totaL  int.  area: 


SINGLE  BAY  TRIPLE  DECKER 
three  bedroom  type;  24  ft.  wide 
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Less  common  than  the  two  bed- 
room type,  the  triple  decker  often 
has  a two  bedroom  first  floor  apt . , 
and  is  found  principally  in  Dorchester 
areas,  such  as  Columbia-Savin  Hill 
and  Ronan  Park 


10 


15 


PLAN:  2nd  FLOOR  APT. 


int.  apt.  area:  950  SF 

public  circulation:  100  SF 


total  int.  area: 


+ 1050  SF 
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SINGLE  BAY  TRIPLE  DECKER 
two  bedroom  type;  27'  wide 
The  rounded  bay  is  a 
variation  of  the  standard  triple 
decker,  and  is  found  in  limited 
numbers  interspersed  in  most 
Boston  triple  decker  areas. 


FLAN:  2nd  FLOOR  APT. 


int.  apt.  area:  + 470  SF 

public  circulation:  4^  120  SF 


total  int.  area: 


+ 1090  SF 
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TURRET  TYPE  TRIPLE  DECKER 
two  bedroom;  24  f t . wide 

A fancy  verson  of  the 
standard  single  bay  triple 
decker,  the  turret  type  is 
found  in  limited  numbers  on 
streets  that  were  originally 
more  expensive  triple  decker 
areas;  Pleasant  Street  in 
Dorchester  is  an  example. 


0 5 10 


15 


PLAN:  1st  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  1090  SF 

public  circulation:  +_  130  SF 


total  int.  artar, 


+ 1220  SF 
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TURRET  TRIPLE  DECKER 
2 bedroom;  32  ft.  wide 

This  version  of  the 
turret  triple  decker  was 
found  only  in  Brighton 
triple  decker  areas. 


0 5 I^^I5 

FLAN:  1st  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  +_  1120  SF 

public  circulation:  +_  120  SF 

total  int.  area:  4^  1240  SF 
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DOUBLE  BAY 
TRIPLE  DECKER 
2 bedroom  type; 

35  ft.  wide 

This  exceptionally 
large  triple  decker  was 
found  only  in  the  Mattapan 
area,  i.e.,  the  Norfolk 
study  area,  but  it  is 
scattered  in  other  parts 
of  Boston. 


0 5 Ij^tS 

PLAN:  1st  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  +_  1240  SF 

public  circulation:  160  SF 

total  int.  area:  +_  1400  SF 
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BOX  TYPE  TRIPLE  DECKER 
one  bedroom;  20  ft.  wide 

The  oldest  type  triple  decker 
adapted  to  the  small  land  parcels 
of  East  Boston:  it  is  found  only 

in  that  section  of  the  city  in  a 
number  of  variations  including 
larger  two  bedroom  triple  deckers. 


0 5 I^^I5 

x LAN:  Lst  FLOOR  APT. 

int.  apt.  area:  +.490  SF 

public  circulation  + 70  SF 

total  int.  area:  + 560  SF 
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APPENDIX  B 
MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

This  Appendix  is  a detailed  description  of  variations  in 
items  of  maintenance  and  modernization  that  are  most  commonly 
undertaken  by  triple-decker  owners.  A general  review  of 
maintenance  was  presented  in  Chapter  V:  "The  Operating  Costs 

of  Triple-Deckers".  Here  we  spell  out  the  ways  that  costs  are 
affected  by  the  different  approaches  of  owners  to  maintenance 
and  by  their  relative  expertise.  Both  the  level  of  maintenance 
and  its  cost  will  be  contrasted  with  standards  required  by  the 
state  housing  code  and  the  Community  Improvement  Program 
(CIP).  We  also  describe  the  potential  for  savings  through 
self-help  work  by  the  owner. 

Maintenance  items  are  grouped  into  three  categories:  (1) 

mechanical  service  systems,  (2)  exterior  and  structural  items, 
and  (3)  interior  resurfacing  and  redecorating. 

Mechanical  Service  Systems 

Mechanical  services  comprise  the  heating,  hot  water, 
plumbing  and  electrical  systems.  None  of  these  can  be  neglected 
for  long  by  a triple-decker  owner  since  defects  can  lead  to 
severe  personal  discomfort  as  well  as  to  damage  in  other  parts 
of  a structure.  Fix-up  or  replacement  of  a particular  system 
is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  homeowners  who  were 
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described  in  Chapter  VI  as  modernizers  and  fixers.  Homeowners 
who  are  decorators  are  likely  to  delay  repairs  as  long  as 
possible  but  will  eventually  carry  them  out  in  a responsible 
manner.  Menders  will  usually  resort  to  stop-gap  measures  that 
cause  the  problem  to  recur.  By  deferring  adequate  repairs, 
they  may  generate  additional  costs.  For  instance,  by  ignoring 
leaky  pipes,  they  may  eventually  have  to  repair  water  damage 
in  addition  to  correcting  the  original  plumbing  problems.  How- 
ever, this  approach  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  among 
triple-decker  homeowners.  Among  absentee  owners,  it  is  somewhat 
more  common,  while  it  tends  to  be  used  by  all  kinds  of  owners 
who  are  disinvesting. 

Mechanical  systems  require  several  kinds  of  attention. 

Most  commonly,  existing  systems  become  damaged  or  break  down, 
needing  repairs.  On  a cyclical  basis,  worn  equipment  must  be 
replaced.  Periodically,  systems  require  revamping  with  more 
modern  installations. 

Of  the  four  basic  mechanical  systems,  heating  and  hot  water 
allow  owners  the  least  opportunity  to  save  money  by  self-help 
repairs.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this:  (1)  They  generally 

require  high  capital  investments  and  relatively  low  labor  costs. 
(2)  Labor  inputs  usually  require  specialized  expertise.  (3) 

The  companies  which  provide  water  and  heating  fuels  usually 
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offer  power  and  installation  as  a package. 

Heating  systems.  Many  triple-deckers  were  originally 
built  without  central  heat.  Scattered  throughout  Boston  are 
triple-deckers  which  still  depend  on  space  heaters,  but  most 
buildings  have  already  been  upgraded  with  the  installation  of 
either  coal  or  oil  heat.  In  all  parts  of  the  city,  we  found 
triple-deckers  now  being  changed  from  coal  to  oil,  either 
through  the  conversion  to  coal  furnaces  or  their  replacement 
with  oil  burners.  Conversion  entails  installing  new  oil 
storage  tanks,  burners,  lining  and  connecting  piping.  Replace- 
ment entails  removing  the  old  furnace  and  bringing  in  an  en- 
tirely new  system.  Comparative  costs,  at  market  prices  quoted 
during  interviews,  are  $1,500-1,700  for  conversion  and  $2,200 
for  replacement.  These  prices  compare  favorably  with  municipal 
Housing  Inspection  Department  (HID)  cost  estimates  that  range 
from  $2,400  to  $4,800  for  a complete  new  heating  system. 

However,  an  occasional  owner  can  reduce  the  price  of  a 
new  heating  system  by  purchasing  equipment  at  discount  prices 
or  getting  a friend  or  relative  to  install  it  at  reduced  cost. 
One  owner  interviewed,  for  example,  was  able  to  buy  a new  oil 
furnace  for  only  $900  from  his  brother-in-law,  a plumber,  who 
then  installed  it  without  charge. 

In  the  last  five  years,  a few  triple-decker  owners  have 
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been  converting  their  heating  systems  to  gas  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  cleaner  and  more  modern  than  either  coal  or  oil. 
This  change  appears  to  be  occurring  extensively  only  in  the 
Oak  Square  study  area,  possibly  because  personal  income  is 
higher  here  than  in  the  other  triple-decker  study  areas.  One 
Oak  Square  owner  paid  $1,800  in  1968  to  have  the  gas  company 
switch  his  heating  system,  but  he  decided  to  pay  on  time  and 
so  had  a total  cost  of  $2,880  spread  over  five  years.  The 
cost  of  oil  furnaces  appears  to  have  risen  since  then.  In 
1971,  another  owner  was  charged  $350  for  a new  gas  furnace 
supplying  only  one  apartment  in  his  triple-decker;  in  1972, 
he  paid  $400  for  a second;  in  1973s  he  had  to  defer  installing 
a third — which  would  have  completed  the  conversion — when  the 
gas  company  quoted  a price  of  $800. 

Plumbing  and  hot  water  systems.  The  most  common 
alteration  of  water  systems  in  triple-deckers  is  the  replace- 
ment of  gas  stack  hot  water  heaters  (which  are  a serious  fire 
hazard)  with  automatic  heaters.  Installation  of  new  plumbing 
fixtures  is  also  frequent. 

The  number  of  triple-deckers  that  still  have  gas  stacks 
seems  to  vary  considerably  around  Boston.  In  Oak  Square  very 
few  are  left  and  most  were  phased  out  during  the  1950s.  In 
Day  Square,  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Ronan  Park,  the  change- 
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over  is  still  underway  after  beginning  in  the  1960s.  In 
Norfolk,  the  change  only  became  widespread  in  the  later  1960s 
and  many  buildings  still  have  gas  stacks. 

New  hot  water  heaters  are  most  commonly  installed  by 
the  gas  company,  which  also  provides  the  fuel  for  them.  Most 
interviewed  owners  quoted  a cost  of  $750  for  three  new  water 
heaters,  one  per  apartment.  This  is  more  than  HID  estimates 
of  $150-200  per  heater  or  $450-600  for  an  entire  triple-decker. 
As  with  new  furnaces,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  owners 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  new  heaters  unless  they  can  get  dis- 
count prices  on  the  equipment . One  interviewed  owner  had  in 
this  way  obtained  two  new  water  heaters  for  only  $120  each. 

By  contrast,  when  owners  decide  to  modernize  bathrooms 
with  new  fixtures,  they  are  often  able  to  reduce  the  cost  by 
relying  on  friends  or  relatives  who  are  plumbers  to  install 
new  equipment.  Three  new  bathroom  fixtures  tend  to  run  around 
$400,  according  to  interviews,  which  are  close  to  HID  estimates 
of  $420.  One  interviewed  owner  reduced  his  cost  to  $200  by 
acquiring  used  fixtures  that  were  one  year  old. 

Usually  the  installation  of  hot  water  heaters  and  new 
bathroom  fixtures  requires  revamping  a triple-decker’s  plumbing 
system  by  installing  new  connections  to  water  and  sewer  mains. 
When  the  city  is  asked  to  undertake  this  work,  municipal  charges 
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run  about  $150.  Since  this  price  is  almost  entirely  for  labor, 
owners  who  can  get  free  plumbing  services  have  been  able  to 
cut  the  price  considerably.  But  because  the  work  involved  is 
highly  specialized,  no  one  who  is  not  a plumber  can  do  it. 

Triple-decker  hot  water  systems  also  require  cyclical 
repairs.  Chief  among  these  is  the  replacement  of  the  lining 
in  a hot  water  heater  when  it  cracks.  Glass  liners,  the  most 
generally  used,  have  a life  span  of  8 to  10  years.  Copper 
liners,  which  cost  approximately  three  times  as  much  and  there- 
fore are  seldom  used,  last  over  25  years. 

Another  recurrent  repair  is  stopping  leaks  because  the 
piping  in  triple-deckers  is  old  and  often  breaks.  How  owners 
deal  with  leaks  is  a function  of  their  entire  approach  to  main- 
tenance. Owners  classified  earlier  as  modernizers  and  fixers 
will  generally  replace  worn  piping  when  leaks  develop.  If  they 
are  menders,  however,  they  may  merely  patch  things  up  by 
wrapping  tape  around  the  defective  pipe.  This  can  lead  to 
additional  expenses  if  water  continues  dripping  out  onto  walls, 
floors,  or  through  ceilings. 

The  costs  of  repairing  and  replacing  piping  vary  greatly. 
Many  owners  do  their  own  small  repairs.  Replacing  the  plumbing 
for  an  entire  apartment  can  run  between  $700  and  $1,000,  de- 
pending on  whether  a plumber  charges  union  rates  for  his  work 
or  gives  an  acquaintance  a break  on  labor  costs. 
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Because  many  triple-decker  owners  try  to  do  their  own 
small  plumbing  repairs,  this  work  is  not  always  done  up  to 
code  standards,  according  to  HID  officials.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  gas  stack  water  heaters  is  a housing  code  violation 

Electrical  system.  Many  triple-deckers  did  not  originally 
have  an  electrical  system  built  into  them.  However,  they  have 
been  installed  in  all  buildings,  although  in  some  places  the 
installation  was  done  on  a piecemeal  basis  by  owners  themselves 
over  many  years.  Today,  the  electrical  systems  in  many  build- 
ings are  inadequate  due  to  the  growing  use  of  electrical 
appliances  and  fixtures.  In  addition,  many  still  rely  on  80- 
volt  wiring,  rather  than  220  volts. 

Many  triple-decker  owners  interviewed  had  increased  their 
electrical  capacity  to  220  volts  during  the  past  decade.  While 
all  considered  this  work  too  dangerous  to  undertake  themselves 
the  costs  of  hiring  an  electrician  to  make  the  conversion 
varied  greatly.  Prices  commonly  quoted  ranged  from  $300  to 
$700,  depending  on  whether  or  not  an  electrician  charged  union 
rates.  When  electrical  service  is  upgraded,  additional  outlets 
are  usually  installed.  HID  estimates  that  conversion  to  220 
service  plus  the  addition  of  three  20-amp.  outlets  (one  in 
the  kitchen  of  each  apartment)  and  approximately  ten  new  15- 
amp.  outlets  (distributed  throughout  a building)  costs  $1,000. 
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Because  of  the  expense  involved  in  upgrading  electricity, 
many  owners  defer  it.  Jerry-rigged  wiring,  outlets,  and 
sockets  frequently  result  and  are  perhaps  the  most  common 
housing  code  violation  in  triple-deckers.  Many  people  find 
it  easier  and  cheaper  to  rig  up  extension  cords  than  to  call 
in  an  electrician.  In  the  process,  they  commonly  overload 
their  fuse  boxes  and  create  fire  hazards. 

Structural  and  Exterior  Maintenance 

Because  triple-deckers  are  built  of  wood,  their  structure 
and  exterior  need  constant  maintenance  and  frequent  repairs 
in  Boston's  climate.  The  buildings'  distinctive  and  large 
porches,  gutters  and  downspouts  and  roofs  cannot  be  neglected 
for  long  because  once  they  begin  deteriorating,  additional 
problems  follow.  For  example,  defective  gutters  which  cause 
rain  to  spill  down  the  walls  are  a major  cause  of  porch  de- 
terioration. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  for  self-help  in  dealing 
with  deterioration  or  leaks  in  the  porches,  roofs,  and  gutters 
of  triple-deckers  because  simple  carpentry  can  repair  most  of 
the  defects  which  arise.  Most  owners  appear  to  know  or  to 
learn  easily  a little  simple  woordworking.  Interviewed  home- 
owners  undertake  most  structural  repairs  themselves,  leading 
to  considerable  savings.  For  example,  HID  has  estimated  that 
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rebuilding  the  three-story  wooden  porches  on  the  back  of  a 
triple-decker  costs  $800  per  floor  or  $2,400  per  structure. 
Rebuilding  involves  removing  old  porches  and  constructing  new 
structural  columns,  floors  and  railings.  Of  all  the  triple- 
decker owners  interviewed,  only  one  had  paid  comparable  market 
rates  to  replace  his  porches,  $2,300  in  1967.  All  other 
owners  reduced  the  price  considerably  by  purchasing  materials 
at  a discount,  doing  the  work  themselves,  or  hiring  someone 
who  gave  them  a lower  price.  Materials  alone  averaged  around 
$400  and  labor  typically  ran  around  $800  for  the  entire 
structure . 

Although  broken  porches  can  be  very  hazardous,  porch 
repairs  are  often  deferred  because  they  are  either  expensive 
or  time-consuming  and  because  they  do  not  affect  living  condi- 
tions within  a building.  Moreover,  even  a major  fix-up  has 
a life  span  of  only  10  or  15  years  before  major  improvements 
are  again  required.  As  a result,  code  violations  due  to 
dangerous  porches  are  not  uncommon,  according  to  HID  inspectors. 

Roofs  and  gutters.  Like  porches,  triple-decker  roofs 
have  an  average  life  span  of  10-15  years.  Failure  to  repair 
or  replace  a faulty  roof  can  lead  to  additional  structural 
damage,  such  as  rotting  sills  or  interior  damage  to  ceilings 
and  floors.  Because  the  expense  of  roof  work  comes  almost 
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entirely  from  labor — materials  being  relatively  inexpensive — 
many  owners  undertake  repairs  themselves.  Because  of  the  ease 
of  doing  patchwork  repairs,  however,  some  owners  fall  into 
the  habit  of  only  patching  leaks  when  replacement  is  really 
warranted . 

Market  rate  prices  of  replacing  a roof  average  around 
$1,000,  the  same  as  HID  cost  estimates,  although  we  found  owners 
who  paid  as  little  as  $850  and  as  much  as  $1,600  to  have  con- 
tractors resurface  their  entire  roofs.  Considerable  savings 
were  reported  by  owners  who  did  their  own  work,  including  one 
owner  who  recently  paid  only  $300  by  doing  all  the  installation 
himself. 

With  the  exception  of  the  most  careful  owners,  gutters 
are  frequently  neglected,  and  their  condition  commonly  violates 
housing  codes.  Replacing  gutters  and  downpipes  costs  around 
$1,000,  the  estimate  of  HID  officials. 

Repainting  and  residing.  Because  they  are  surfaced  with 
wooden  planks  or  shingles,  triple-decker  walls  must  be  repainted 
or  resurfaced  on  a regular  basis.  A generation  ago,  the  most 
common  form  of  resurfacing  was  asphalt  shingles;  today  it  is 
aluminum  siding  made  to  look  like  wood  planking.  There  appears 
to  be  little  flexibility  for  owners  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
residing  through  self-help.  Nonetheless,  costs  vary  considerably 
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depending  on  the  contractor  who  does  the  work.  Costs  quoted 
by  interviewed  owners  ranged  from  $3,400  in  1966  to  $5,000  in 
1972,  which  accords  with  HID  estimates  of  $5,000  for  re-siding 
in  1974.  However,  many  owners  must  finance  these  large  amounts 
over  time,  and  so  end  up  spending  more.  For  instance,  one 
owner  is  paying  $6,550  over  a seven-year  period  for  a $5,000 
job . 

Because  re-siding  is  an  optional  method  of  dealing  with 
triple-decker  surfaces,  it  is  undertaken  only  by  the  kinds  of 
owners  who  were  earlier  described  as  modernizers  and  fixers. 
Other  owners  rely  on  paint  to  maintain  exteriors.  Unlike  re- 
siding, re-painting  offers  great  scope  for  self-help  because 
most  of  the  cost  is  in  labor  not  materials.  The  least  expensive 
paint  job  encountered  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1973  by  one 
homeowner  who  spent  his  whole  summer  re-painting,  using  only 
a ladder,  spending  $150.  Most  owners  who  do  their  own  painting 
spend  more  than  this  because  they  rent  scaffolding  to  cope 
with  the  height  and  large  surface  area  of  a triple-decker. 

Other  owners  have  hired  contractors  to  put  on  just  one  quick 
coat  of  spray  paint  for  roughly  $1,000,  while  a more  thorough 
re-painting,  including  the  trim,  by  contractors  may  run  up  to 
$2,000.  HID  estimates  that  a complete  paint  job,  including  trim 
runs  between  $1600  and  $1,800. 
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Interlor  Resurfacing  and  Redecorating 

Most  triple-decker  owners  and  also  many  tenants  invest 
their  own  labor  in  resurfacing  and  redecorating  their  apart- 
ments, repainting  and  replastering  walls  regularly  and  re- 
finishing floors.  Some  homeowners  also  undertake  major 
interior  remodeling,  installing  modern  kitchen  and  bathrooms 
in  order  to  make  the  housing  conform  to  their  image  of  desired 
modern  living. 

We  identified  three  common  strategies  for  dealing  with 
the  interiors  of  apartments.  One  approach,  most  common  among 
owners  typified  as  fixers,  entails  constant,  ongoing  mainte- 
nance. Individual  walls  or  floors  are  resurfaced  individually. 
At  any  one  time,  the  cost  is  small,  but  over  the  years  the 
materials  add  up  to  a sizeable  investment. 

The  second  strategy  is  to  completely  redo  one  or  two  rooms 
at  a time.  Costs  for  materials  run  from  $50  to  $200  per  room, 
which  is  much  less  than  HID  estimates  of  labor  at  $210  to 
$600  for  bedrooms  and  $350  to  $1,200  for  living  rooms,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  materials  used. 

The  third  strategy  is  to  redo  an  entire  apartment.  All 
owners  who  had  done  this  accomplished  the  work  themselves, 
spending  from  $300  to  $700  for  materials  for  finishes  (e.g., 
paint,  plaster,  linoleum,  etc.)  HID  estimates,  again  including 
labor,  run  from  $1,400  to  $3,000  for  refurbishing  a six-room 


apartment . 


